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These notes contain information about installing the optional XENIX Development 
System. If you wish to install the Development System at the same time as installing 
the XENIX Operating System, please refer to the Installation Guide in the binder 
marked Installation Guide/Operations Guide/User's Guide. When installing the 
XENIX Development System after you've already installed the XENIX Operating 
System, referto these notes. 

READ THE INSTALLATION NOTES IN THEIR ENTIRETY AND MARKSURE 
YOU COMPLETELY UNDERSTAND THE INSTALLATION PROCESS 
BEFORE 1NSTALL1NGTHE PRODUCT. Note that you need the XENIX Operating 
System in order to use the Development System, so you must install the XENIX 
Operating System first. 

If you have already installed the XENIX Operating System, and wish to install the 
DevelopmentSystemPackage separately, follow thisprocedure: 

1. Loginasroot (super— user). 

2. The floppies are numbered (beginning with 1) and must be installed in 
sequential numeric order. Insert the first Development System floppy into 
the floppy drive and enter the command: 

# /etc/install 

3. The install utility willprompt: 

First floppy (y/n) 
Enter 'y ' and pressRETURN. 

4. The program will prompt you for each floppy. Remove the previous floppy 
from the floppy drive and insert the next Development Sytem floppy. Enter 
V inresponse to the prompt (#). 

5. When you have installed the final Development System floppy, enter 'n' in 
response to the prompt . 

Note that some files may extend from one floppy to the next. In this case, the tar utility 
will prompt you in a slightly different fashion than the I etc) 'install program. Insert the 
next floppy and press RETURN when the floppy isproperty inserted and the floppy door 
latch is closed. 
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1.1 Overview 

This guide explains how to use the XENIX Software Development system to 
create and maintain C and assembly language programs. The system provides 
a broad spectrum of programs and commands to help you design and develop 
applications and system software. These programs and commands let you 
create C and assembly language programs for execution on the XENIX system. 
They also let you debug these programs, automate their creation, and maintain 
versions of the programs you develop. 

The following sections introduce the programs and commands of the XENIX 
Software Development System and explain the steps you can take to develop 
programs for the XENIX system. Most of the programs and commands in these 
introductory sections are fully explained later in this guide. Some commands 
mentioned here are part of the XENIX Timesharing System and are explained in 
theXENIX Ueer'e Guide andXENIX Operatione Guide. 



1.2 Creating C Language Programs 

All C language programs start as a collection of C program statements on files. 
The XENIX system provides a number of text editors that let you create source 
files easily and efficiently. The most convenient editor is the screen-oriented 
editor vi. Vi provides many editing commands that let you easily insert, 
replace, move, and search for text. All commands can be invoked from 
command keys or from a command line. The program has also has a variety of 
options that letyou modify its operation. 

Once a C language program has been written to a source file, you can create an 
executable program using the cc command. The cc command invokes the 
XENIX C compiler which compiles the source file. This command also invokes 
other XENIX programs to prepare the compiled program for execution. 

You can debug an executable C program with the XENIX debugger aib. Adb 
provides a direct interface to the machine instructions that make up an 
executable program. 

If you wish to check a program before compilation, you can use lint, the XENIX 
C program checker. Lint checks the content and construction of C language 
programs for syntactical and logical errors. It also enforces a strict set of 
guidelines for proper C programming style. Lint is normally used in the early 
stages of program development to check for illegal and improper usage of the C 
language. 



1.3 Creating Other Programs 

The C programming language can meet the needs of most programming 
projects. In cases where finer control of execution is required, you may create 
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assembly language programs using the XENIX assembler as. At assembles 
source files and produces relocatable object files that can be linked to your C 
language programs with Id. The Id program is the XENIX linker. It links 
relocatable object files created by the C compiler or assembler and produces 
executable programs. Note that the cc command automatically invokes the 
linker and the assembler so use of either is optional. 

You can create source files for lexical analyzers and parsers using the program 
generators lex and yacc. The lex program is the XENIX lexical analyzer 
generator. It generates lexical analyzers, written in C program statements, 
from given specification files. Lexical analyzers are used in programs to pick 
patterns out of complex input and convert these patterns into meaningful 
values or tokens. The yacc program is the XENIX parser generator. It 
generates parsers, written in C program statements, from given specification 
files. Parsers are used in programs to convert meaningful sequences of tokens 
and values into actions. Z,e*and yacc are often used together to make complete 
programs. 

You can preprocess C and assembly language source files, or even lex and yacc 
source files using the m4 macro processor. The m4 program performs several 
preprocessing functions, such as converting macros to their defined values and 
including the contents of files into a source file. 



1.4 Creating and Maintaining Libraries 

You can create libraries of useful C and assembly language functions and 
programs using the ar and ranlib programs. Ar, the XENIX archiver, can be 
used to create libraries of relocatable object files. Ranlib, the XENIX random 
library generator, converts archive libraries to random libraries and places a 
table of contents at the front of each library. 

The lorder command finds the ordering relation in an object library. The 
tsort command topologically sorts name lists so that forward dependencies are 
apparent. 



1.5 Maintaining Program Source Files 

You can automate the creation of executable programs from C and assembly 
language source files and maintain your source files using the make program 
and the SCCS commands. 

The make program is the XENIX program maintainer. It automates the steps 
required to create executable programs and provides a mechanism for ensuring 
up to date programs. It is used with small, large, and medium-scale 
programming projects. 

The Source Code Control (SCCS) commands letyou maintain differentversions 
of a single program. The commands compress all versions of a source file into a 
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single file containing a list of differences. These commands also restore 
compressed files to their original size and content. 

Many XENIX commands let you carefully examine a program's source files. The 
ctags command creates a tags file so that C functions can be quickly found in a 
set of related C source files. The mkstr command creates an error message file 
by examining a C source file. 

Other commands let you examine object and executable binary files. The nm 
command prints the list of symbol names in a program. The hd command 
performs a hexadecimal dump of given files, printing files in a variety of 
formats, one of which is hexadecimal. The od command performs an octal 
dump of given files, adb (see chapter 6), allows disassembly of your program. 
The size command reports the size of an object file. The strings command 
finds and prints readable text (strings) in an object or other binary file. The 
strip command removes symbols and relocation bits from executable files. The 
sum command computes check sum for a file and counts blocks. It is used in 
looking for bad spots in a file and for verifying transmission of data between 
systems. The xstr command extracts strings from C programs to implement 
shared strings. 



1.6 Creating Programs With Shell Commands 

In some cases, it is easier to write a program as a series of XENIX shell 
commands than it is to create a C language program. Shell commands provide 
much of the same control capability as the C language and give direct access to 
all the commands and programs normally available to the XENIX user. 

The csh command invokes the C-shell, a XENIX command interpreter. The C- 
shell interprets and executes commands taken from the keyboard or from a 
command file. It has a C-like syntax which makes programming in this 
command language easy. It also has an aliasing facility, and a command history 
mechanism. 



1.7 Using This Guide 

This guide is intended for programmers who are familiar with the C 
programming language and with the XENIX system. 

C language programmers should read Chapters 2, 3, and 6 for an explanation of 
how to compile and debug C language programs. 

Assembly language programmers should read Chapter 7 for an explanation of 
the XENIX assembler and Chapter 6 for an explanation of how to debug 
programs. 

Programmers who wish to automate the compilation process of their programs 
should read Chapter 4 for an explanation of the make program. Programmers 
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who wish to organize and maintain multiple versions of their programs should 
read Chapter 5 for an explanation of the Source Code Control System (SCCS) 
commands. 

Special project programmers who need a convenient way to produce lexical 
analyzers and parsers should read Chapters 8 and 9 for explanations of the lex 
and yaec program generators. 

Chapter 1 introduces the XENIX software development programs provided 
with this package. 

Chapter 2 explains how to compile C language programs using the cc 
command. 

Chapter 3 explains how to check C language programs for syntactic and 
semantic correctness using the C program checker lint. 

Chapter 4 explains how to automate the development of a program or other 
project using the make program. 

Chapter 5 explains how to control and maintain all versions of a project's 
source files using the SCCS commands. 

Chapter 6 explains how to debug C and assembly language programs using the 
XENIX debugger adb. 

Chapter 7 explains how to assemble assembly language programs using the 
XENIX assembler at. 

Chapter 8 explains how to create lexical analyzers using the program generator 
lex. 

Chapter 9 explains how to create parsers using the program generator yaec. 

Appendix A explains how to write C langugae programs that can be compiled 
on other XENIX systems. 

Appendix B explains how to use to create and process macros using the m4 
macro processor. 



1.8 Notational Conventions 

This guide uses a number of special symbols to describe the syntax of XENIX 
commands. The following is a list of these symbols and their meaning. 

[] Brackets indicate an optional command argument. 

Ellipses (three dots) indicate that the preceding 
argument may be repeated one or more times. 
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SMALL Small capitals indicate a key to be pressed. 

bold Boldface characters indicate a command name. 

it die t Italic characters indicate a placeholder for a command 

argument. When typing a command, a placeholder 
must be replaced with an appropriate filename, 
number, or option. 
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2.1 Introduction 



This chapter explains how to use the cc command to create executable 
programs from C language source files. The command compiles C source files 
by invoking the XENIX C compiler, the C preprocessor, and in some cases the C 
optimizer. It then invokes other programs, such as the XENIX assembler ae and 
linker Id, to complete the creation of the executable program. 

The cc command accepts as C source files any file containing a complete C 
program or one or more complete C functions. The command processes the 
source files in five phases: preprocessing, assembly source generation, 
optimization (if necessary), machine code generation, and linking. 

In the preprocessing phase, the cc command invokes the C preprocessor, which 
searches the source file for C directives. The preprocessor replaces each 
directive with a corresponding value or meaning. For example, it replaces each 
occurrence of a macro name with its defined value and each include directive 
with the contents of its corresponding include file. It then copies the expanded 
version of the source file to a temporary file. The preprocessor also allows 
conditional compilation. 

In the assembly source generation phase, the cc command invokes the C 
compiler which translates the C program statements in the temporary file into 
equivalent assembly language instructions. These instructions form a 
complete assembly language source file that performs the same tasks as the 
statements in the C source file. The compiler copies the assembly instructions 
to a temporary file. 

In the optional optimization phase, the cc -0 command invokes the C optimizer 
which modifies the temporary assembly language file, making it smaller and 
faster without altering the tasks its performs. Programs of all sizes benefit 
from optimization. 

In the machine code generation phase, the command invokes the XENIX 
assembler ae which assembles the temporary assembly language file. The 
assembler creates an "object file" containing relocatable machine instructions 
that can be prepared for execution. If more than one source file is processed, a 
permanent object file is created for each source file. 

In the linking phase, the command invokes the XENIX linker Id, which resolves 
all unresolved references to variables and functions in the object file. If 
necessary, Id searches the appropriate program libraries to link the contents of 
other object files to the given file. The linker then writes the linked instructions 
to a file. This file, called an "executable binary" file, contains the program's 
machine instructions in executable binary form. The file x. out is used by 
default. 

This chapter assumes that you are familiar with the C programming language 
and that you can create C program source files using a XENIX text editor. 
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2.2 Invoking the C Compiler 

You can invoke the C compiler with the cc command. The command has the 
form 

cc [ option ] ... filename ... 

where option is a command option, and filename is the name of a C language 
1 source file, an assembly language source file, or an object file. You may give 
more than one option or filename, if desired, but you must separate each item 
with one or more whitespace characters. 

The cc command options let you control and modify command operation. For 
example, you can direct the command to skip the optimization phase or create a 
permanent copy of the file created during the assembly source generation 
phase. The options also let you specify additional information about the 
compilation, such as which program libraries to examine and what the name of 
the executable file should be. The options are described in detail in the 
following sections. 

The cc command lets you name three different kinds of files: C source, assembly 
language source, and object files. A file's contents are identified by the filename 
extension. C source files have the extension .e. Assembly language source files 
have the extension .e. Object files have the extension .0. The command delays 
processing of each type of file until the appropriate phase. Thus C source files 
are processed immediately, assembly language files are processed in the 
machine code generation phase, and object files are processed in the linking 
phase. An assembly language source file may be created by hand using aXENK 
text editor, or created using the cc command's assembly source generation 
phase (see the -S option later in this chapter). An object file must be the output 
of the XENIX assembler or the cc command's machine code generation phase 
(see the -c option). 



2.3 Compiling a Source File 

You can compile a source file containing a complete C program by giving the 
name of the file when you invoke the cc command. The command reads and 
compiles the statements in the file, links the compiled program with the 
standard C library, then copies the program to the default output file x. out 

To compile a source program, type: 

cc filename 
where filename is the name of the file containing the program. The program 
must be complete, that is, it must contain a main program function. It may 
contain calls to functions explicitly defined by the program or by the standard 
C library. For example, assume the the following program is stored in the file 
named main.c. 
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# in elude <stdio.h> 

main () 

{ 

int x,y; 

scanf("%d + %d", &x, &y); 
printf("%d\n",x+y); 
} 

To compile this program, type 

cc main.c 

The command first invokes the C preprocessor which adds the statements in 
the file I uer/inelude/ etdio.h to the beginning of the program. It then compiles 
these statements and the rest of the program statements. Next, the command 
links the program with the standard C library which contains the binary code 
for the ecanf and print/ functions. Finally, it copies the program to the file 
x.out. 

You can execute the new program by typing the command 

x.out 

The program waits until you enter a sum, then prints the value of that sum. 
For example, if you type "3 + 5" the program displays "8". 

Note that when the command creates the x.out file, it gives the file the 
permissions defined by your current file creation mask. 

2.4 Compiling Several Source Files 

Large source programs are often split into several files to make it easier to 
update and edit. You can compile such a program by giving the names of all the 
files belonging to the program when you invoke the cc command. The 
command reads and compiles each file in turn, then links all object files together 
and copies the new program to the file x. out. 

To compile several source files, type 

cc filename ... 

where each filename is separated from the next by whitespace. One of these 
files (and no more than one) must contain a program function named "main". 
The others may contain functions that are called by this main function or by 
other functions in the program. 
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For example, suppose the following main program function is stored in the file 
main. 

^include <stdio.h> 
extern int add(); 

main () 

{ 

mt x,y,z; 

scanf ("%d + %d", &x, &y); 
i — add (x, y); 
printf ("%d \n", z); 

} 
Assume that the following function is stored in the file add. c : 

add (a, b) 
int a, b; 

{ 

return (a + b); 

} 

You can compile these files and create an executable program by typing 

cc main.c add.c 

The command compiles the statements in main.c, then compiles the 
statements in add.c. Finally, it links the two together (along with the standard 
C library) and copies the program to x.out. This program, like the program in 
the previous section , waits for a sum, then prints the value of the sum. 

Compiling several source files at a time causes the command to create object 
files to hold the binary code generated for each source file. These object files are 
then used in the linking phase to create an executable program. The object files 
have the same basename as the source file, but are given the .0 file extension. 
For example, when you compile the two source files above, the compiler 
produces the object files main.o and add.o. These files are permanent files, i.e., 
the command does not delete them after completing its operation. The 
command deletes the object file only if you compile a single source file. 

2.5 Using Object Files 

You can use an object file created by the cc command in any later invocation of 
the command. When you specify an object file, the command does nothing with 
it until the linking phase, that is, the command does not compile or assemble 
the file. 
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Source files containing functions do not need to be recompiled each time they 
are linked to a new program. The generated object files can be used instead, 
saving the programmer the time it takes to compile each source file. This is 
another reason large programs are often split into several modules. 

To create a program from both source files and object files, give the object 
filenames along with the source filenames in the command invocation. Make 
sure the filenames are separated by whitespace characters. For example, 
assume that the following main program function is stored in the file multe: 

#include <stdio.h> 



main 
{ 





int x,y,z,i; 








scanf("%d * %d", &x, 
for (i=0; i<y; i++) 

z = add (z,x) 
printf("%d \n", z); 





} 

This program uses the add function compiled in the previous section. Since the 
object file containing this function is named add.o, you can compile this 
program and link the object file to it by typing 

cc mult.c add.o 

The compiler compiles the statements in mult.c and produces an object file for 
it, then the compiler links the add. o file to the new file and stores the executable 
program in x.out. This program waits for you to enter the values to be 
multiplied, multiplies the values, then displays the result. 



2.6 Naming the Output File 

You can change the name of the executable program file from x.out to any valid 
filename by using the -o (for "output") option. The option has the form: 

-o filename 

where filename is a valid filename or a full pathname. If a filename is given, the 
program file is stored in the current directory. If a full pathname is given, the 
file is stored in the given directory. If a file with that name already exists, the 
compiler removes the old file before creating the new one. 

For example, the command 

cc main.c add.o -o addem 
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causes the compiler to create an executable program file addem from the source 
file main.e and object file add.o. You can execute this program by typing 

addem 

The permissions defined by the file creation mask apply to this file just as they 
do to x. out. 

Note that the -o option does not affect the x.out file. This means that the cc 
command does not change the current contents of this file if the -o option has 
been given. 



2.7 Compiling Without Linking 

You can compile a source file without linking it by using the -c (fcr "compile") 
option. This option is useful if you wish to have an object file available for later 
programs but have no current program that uses it. The option has the form: 

-c filename 

where filename is the name of the source file. You may give more than one 
filename if you wish. Make sure each name is separated from the next by a 
space. 

For example, to make object files for the source files main.e, add.c, and mult.c, 
type 

cc -c main.e add.c mult.c 

The command compiles each file in turn and copies the compiled source to the 
files main.o, add.o, and mult.o. 



2.8 Linking to Library Functions 

A library is a file that contains useful functions in object file fofmat. You can 
link a source file to these functions by linking it to the library with the -1 (for 
"library") option. The option, used by the linker during the linking phase, 
causes the linker to search the given library for the functions called in the 
source file. If the functions are found, the linker links them to the source file. 

The option has the form 

cc -\name 

where name is a shortened version of the library's actual filename. The actual 
filename has the form 
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libnomc.a 



Spaces between the name and option are not permitted. The linker builds the 
library's filename from the given name, then searches the /lib directory for the 
library. If not found, it searches the fuerflib directory. 

For example, the command 

cc main.c -lcurses 

links the library libcureee. a to the source file main.c . 

A library is a convenient way to store a large collection of object files. The 
XENIX system provides several libraries. The most common is the standard C 
library. This library is automatically linked to your program whenever you 
invoke the compiler. Other libraries, such as libcureet.a, must be explicitly 
linked using the -Klibname> option. Without the -1 flag, cc and Id would 
identify a library by inspecting its first byte. The XENIX libraries and their 
functions are described in detail in the XENIX Programme r'$Refe re nee Guide. 

Note that you can create your own libraries with the XENIX ar and ranlib 
programs. These commands let you copy object files to a library file and then 
prepare the library for searching by the linker. These commands are described 
in the XENIX Reference Manual. 

In general, the linker does not search a library until the -1 option is 

encountered, so the placement of the option is important. The option must 

, follow the names of source files containing calls to functions in the given library. 

2.9 Optimizing a Source File 

You can optimize a source file, that is, make its corresponding assembly source 
file more efficient, by using the -O (for "optimize") option. For example, the 
command 

cc -.0 main.c 

optimizes the source file main.c. 

Optimization only applies to compiled files; the compiler cannot optimize 
assembly source or object files. Furthermore, the -O option must appear 
before the names of the files you wish to optimize. Files preceding the option 
are not optimized. For example, the command 

cc add.c -0 main.c 

optimizes main.c but not add.c. 
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You may combine the -O and -c options to compile and optimize source files 
without linking the resulting object files. For example, the command 

cc -0 -c main.c add.c 

creates optimized object files from the source files main.c and add.c. 

Although optimization is very useful for large programs, it takes more time 
than regular compilation. In general, it should be used in the last stage of 
program development, after the program has been debugged. 

2.10 Producing an Assembly Source File 

You can direct the compiler to save a copy of the temporary assembly source 
file by using the -S (for "source") option. The option causes the command to 
copy the temporary assembly source file to a permanent file. This permanent 
file has the same basename as the source file, but is given the file extension .». 

For example, the command 

cc -S add.c 

compiles the source file add.c and creates an assembly language instruction file 
add.e. 

The -S option applies to source files only; the compiler cannot create a source 
file from an existing object file. Furthermore, the option must appear before 
the names of the files for which the assembly source is to be saved. 

2.11 Stripping the Symbol Table 

You can reduce the size of a program by using the -s, option. This option 
causes the cc command to strip the symbol table. The symbol table contains 
information about code relocation and program symbols and is used by the 
XENIX debugger adb to allow symbolic references to variables and functions 
when debugging. The information in this table is not required for normal 
execution and can be stripped when the program has been completely 
debugged. 

The -s option strips the entire table, leaving machine instructions only. 

For example, the command 

cc -s main.c add.c 

creates a executable program that contains no symbol table. It also creates the 
object files main, o and add. o which contain no symbol tables. 
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The -8 option may be combined with the -O option to create an optimized and 
stripped program. An optimized and stripped program has the smallest size 
possible. 

Note that you can also strip a program with the XENIX command strip. See 
the XENIX Reference Manual tor details. 



2.12 Profiling a Program 

You can examine the flow of execution of a program by adding "profiling" code 
to the program with the -p option. The profiling code automatically keeps a 
record of the number of times program functions are called during execution of 
the program. This record is written to the mon.out file and can be examined 
with the prof command. 

For example, the command 

cc -p main.c 

adds profiling code to the program created from the source file main.c. The 
profiling code automatically calls the monitor function which creates the 
mon.out file at normal termination of the program. The prof command and 
monitor function are described in detail in prof{CP) and monitor{S) in the 
XENIX Reference Manual. 

2.13 Saving a Preprocessed Source File 

You can save a copy of the temporary file created by the C preprocessor by 
using the -P (for "preprocessing") option. The temporary file is identical to 
the source file except that all macro names have been expanded and all include 
directives have been replaced by the specified files. The command copies this 
temporary file to a permanent file which has the same basename as the source 
file and the filename extension .t. 

For example, the command 

cc -P main.c 

creates a preprocessed file for the source file main.c. 

You may also display a copy of the preprocessed source file by using the -E 
option. This option invokes the C preprocessor only and directs the 
preprocessor to send the preprocessed file to the standard output. 
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2.14 Defining a Macro 

You can define the value or meaning of a macro used in a source file by using the 
-D (for "define") option. The option lets you assign a value to a macro when 
you invoke the compiler and is useful if you have used if directives in your 
source files. 

The option has the form 

-Dnomc=rfc/ 

where name is the name of the macro and ief is its value or meaning. For 
example, the command 

cc -DNEED=2 main.c 

sets the macro "NEED" to the value "2". The command compiles the source 
file main.c, replacing every occurrence of "NEED" with "2". If a name is given 
but no definition, the compiler assigns the value 1 by default. 

You can also remove the initial definition of a macro by using the -U (for 
"undefine") option. Removing the initial definition is required if you wish to 
use the-D option twice in the same command line. The option has the form 

cc -Un ame 

where name is the macro name. For example, in the command 

cc -DNEED=2 main.c -UNEED -DNEED=3 add.c 

the -U options removes the previous definition of "NEED" and allows a new 
one. 



2.15 Defining the Include Directories 

You can explicitly define the directories containing include files by using the -I 
(for "include") option. This option adds the given directory to the list of 
directories containing include files. These directories are automatically 
searched whenever you give an include directive in which the filename is 
enclosed in angle brackets. The option has the form 

-Idirectoryname 

where direetoryname is a valid pathname to a directory containing include 
files. For example, the command 

cc -Imy in elude main.c 
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causes the compiler to search the directory myinclude for include files 
requested by the source file main.c. 

The directories are searched in the order they arc given and only until the given 
include file is found. The /usr/includc directory is the default include directory 
and is always searched first. 



2.16 Error Messages 

The cc command itself produces error messages. It also lets the XENIX C 
compiler, C preprocessor, C optimizer, assembler, and linker programs detect 
and announce any errors found in the source files or command options. The 
error messages are usually preceded by the name of the program which 
detected the error. If the error is severe, the cc command terminates and leaves 
all files unchanged. Otherwise, it proceeds with the compilation and linking of 
the given source files if you have given the appropriate commands. 

Most error messages are generated by the C compiler. This displays messages 
about errors found during compilation such as incorrect syntax, undefined 
variables, and illegal use of operators. Error messages from the compiler begin 
with the name of the source file and list the number of the line containing the 



The XENIX linker also generates many error messages. It displays messages 
about errors found during linking such as undefined symbols and misnamed 
libraries. The preprocessor, optimizer, and assembler also display messages if 
errors are found. For example, the preprocessor displays an error message if it 
cannot find an include file. 

For convenience, you should use the XENIX C program checker lint before 
compiling your C source files. Lint performs detailed error checking on a source 
file and provide a list of actual errors and possible problems which may affect 
execution of the program. See Chapter 3, "Lint: A C Program Checker" for a 
description of lint. 
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3.1 Introduction 



This chapter explains how to use the C program checker lint. The program 
examines C source files and warns of errors or misconstructions that may cause 
errors during compilation of the file or duringexecution of the compiled file. 

In particular, lint checks for: 

Unused functions and variables 

Unknown values in local variables 

Unreachable statements and infinite loops 

Unused and misused return values 

Inconsistent types and type casts 

Mismatched types in assignments 

Nonportable and old fashioned syntax 

Strange constructions 

Inconsistent pointer alignment and expression evaluation order 

The lint program and the C compiler are generally used together to check and 
compile C language programs. Although the C compiler compiles C language 
source files, it does not perform the sophisticated type and error checking 
required by many programs, though syntax is gone over. The lint program, 
provides additional checking of source files without compiling. 

3.2 Invoking lint 

You can invoke Jtntprogram by typing 

lint [ option ] ... filename ... lib ... 

where option is a command option that defines how the checker should operate, 
filename is the name of the C language source file to be checked, and lib is the 
name of a library to check. You can give more than one option, filename, or 
library name in the command. If you give two or more filenames, lint assumes 
that the files belong to the same program and checks the files accordingly. For 
example, the command 

lint main.c add.c 

treats main.c and add.c as two parts of a complete program. 
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If lint discovers errors or inconsistencies in a source file, it produces messages 
describing the problem. The message has the form 

filename ( num ): description 

where filename is the name of the source file containing the problem, num is the 
number of the line in the source containing the problem, and description is a 
description of the problem. For example, the message 

main.c (3): warning: x unused in function main 

shows that the variable "x" , defined in line three of the source file main.c, is not 
used anywhere in the file. 



3.3 Checking for Unused Variables and Functions 

The lint program checks for unused variables and functions by seeing if each 
declared variable and function is used in at least once in the source file. The 
program considers a variable or function used if the name appears in at least 
one statement. It is not considered used if it only appears on the left side of on 
assignment. For example, in the following program fragment 

main () 

{ 

int x,y,z; 

x=l;y=2; z=x+y; 

the variables "x" and "y" are considered used, but variable "z" is not. 

Unused variables and functions often occur during the development of large 
programs. It is not uncommon for a programmer to remove all references to a 
variable or function from a source file but forget to remove its declaration. 
Such unused variables and functions rarely cause working programs to fail, but 
do make programs larger, harder to understand and change. Checking for 
unused variables and functions can also help you find variables or functions 
that you intended to used but accidentally have left out of the program. 

Note that the lint program does not report a variable or function unused if it is 
explicitly declared with the extern storage class. Such a variable or function is 
assumed to be used in another source file. 

You can direct lint to ignore all the external declarations in a source file by 
using the -x (for "external") option. The option causes the program checker to 
skip any declaration that begins with the extern storage class. 

The option is typically used to save time when checking a program, especially if 
all external declarations are known to be valid. 
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Some programming styles require functions that perform closely related tasks 
to have the same number and type of arguments regardless of whether or not 
these arguments are used. Under normal operation, lint reports any argument 
not used as an unused variable, but you can direct lint to ignore unused 
arguments by using the -v option. The -v option causes lint to ignore all 
unused function arguments except for those declared with register storage 
class. The program considers unused arguments of this class to be a 
preventable waste of the register resources of the computer. 

You can direct lint to ignore all unused variables and functions by using the -u 
(for "unused") option. This option prevents lint from reporting variables and 
functions it considers unused. 

This option is typically used when checking a source file that contains just a 
portion of a large program. Such source files usually contain declarations of 
variables and functions that are intended to be used in other source files and are 
not explicitly used within the file. Since lint can only check the given file, it 
assumes that such variables or functions are unused and reports them as such. 



3.4 Checking Local Variables 

The lint program checks all local variables to see that they are set to a value 
before being used. Since local variables have either automatic or register 
storage class, their values at the start of the program or function cannot be 
, known. Using such a variable before assigning a value to it is an error. 

The program checks the local variables by searching for the first assignment in 
which the variable receives a value and the first statement or expression in 
which the variable is used. If the first assignment appears later than the first 
use, lint considers the variable inappropriately used. For example, in the 
program fragment 

char c; 

if ( c !- EOT ) 

c = getcharQ; 

lint warns that the the variable "c" is used before it is assigned. 

If the variable is used in the same statement in which it is assigned for the first 
time, lint determines the order of evaluation of the statement and displays an 
appropriate message. For example, in the program fragment 

int i, total; 

scanf("%d", &i); 
total = total ■+■ i; 

lint warns that the variable "total" is used before it is set since it appears on the 
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right side of the same statement that assigns its first value. 

3.5 Checking for Unreachable Statements 

The lint program checks for unreachable statements, that is, for unlabeled 
statements that immediately follow a goto, break, continue, or return 
statement. During execution of a program, the unreachable statements never 
receive execution control and are therefore considered wasteful. For example, 
in the program fragment 

int x,y; 

return (x+y); 
exit (1); 

the function call exit after the return statement is unreachable. 

Unreachable statements are common when developing programs containing 
large case constructions or loops containing break and continue statements. 

During normal operation, lint reports all unreachable break statements. 
Unreachable break statements are relatively common (some programs created 
by the yace and lex programs contain hundreds), so it may be desirable to 
suppress these reports. You can direct lint to suppress the reports by using the 
-b option. 

Note that lint assumes that all functions eventually return control, so it does 
not report as unreachable any statement that follows a function that takes 
control and never returns it. For example: 

exit (1); 
return; 

the call to exit causes the return statement to become an unreachable 
statement, but lint does not report it as such. 

3.6 Checking for Infinite Loops 

The lint program checks for infinite loops and for loops which are never 
executed. For example, the statement 

while (1) { } 
and 

for (;;){} 
are both considered infinite loops. While the statements 
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while (0) { } 
or 

for (0;0;) { } 

are never executed. 

It is relatively common for valid programs to have such loops, but they are 
generally considered errors. 

3.7 Checking Function Return Values 

The lint program checks that a function returns a meaningful value if 
necessary. Some functions return values which are never used; some programs 
incorrectly use function values that have never been returned. Lint addresses 
these problems in a number of ways. 

Within a function definition, the appearance of both 

return (expr); 
and 

return ; 

statements is cause for alarm. In this case, lint produces the following error 
message: 

function name contains return(e) and return 

It is difficult to detect when a function return is implied by the flow of control 
reaching the end of the given function. This is demonstrated with a simple 
example: 

f(a) 

{ 

if (a) 

return (3); 

g(); 
} 

Note that if the variable "a" tests false, then /will call the function g and then 
return with no defined return value. This will trigger a report from lint. If g, 
like exit, never returns, the message will still be produced when in fact nothing 
is wrong. In practice, potentially serious bugs can be discovered with this 
feature. It also accounts for a some of the noise messages produced by lint. 
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3.8 Checking for Unused Return Values 

The lint program checks for cases where a function returns a value, but the 
value is usually ignored. Lint considers functions that return unused values to 
be inefficient, and functions that return rarely used values to be a result of bad 
programming style. 

Lint also checks for cases where a function does not return a value but the value 
is used any way. This is considered a serious error. 



3.9 Checking Types 

Lint enforces the type checking rules of C more strictly than the C compiler. 
The additional checking occurs in four major areas: 

1. Across certain binary operators and implied assignments 

2. At the structure selection operators 

3. Between the definition and uses of functions 

4. In the use of enumerations 

There are a number of operators that have an implied balancing between types 
of operands. The assignment, conditional, and relational operators have this 
property. The argument of a return statement, and expressions used in 
initialization also suffer similar conversions. In these operations, char, short, 
int, long, unsigned, float, and double types may be freely intermixed. The 
types of pointers must agree exactly, except that arrays of x's can be intermixed 
with pointers to x's. 

The type checking rules also require that, in structure references, the left 
operand of a pointer arrow symbol (->) be a pointer to a structure, the left 
operand of a period ( . ) be a structure, and the right operand of these operators 
be a member of the structure implied by the left operand. Similar checking is 
done for references to unions. 

Strict rules apply to function argument and return value matching. The types 
float and double may be freely matched, as may the types char, short, int, 
and unsigned. Pointers can also be matched with the associated arrays. Aside 
from these relaxations in type checking, all actual arguments must agree in 
type with their declared counterparts. 

For enumerations, checks are made that enumeration variables or members 
are not mixed with other types or other enumerations, and that the only 
operations applied are assignment (=), initialization, equals (==), and not- 
equals (!=). Enumerations may also be function arguments and return values. 
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3.10 Checking Type Casts 



The type cast feature in C was introduced largely as an aid to producing more 
portable programs. Consider the assignment 

P-i; 

where "p" is a character pointer. Lint reports this as suspect. But consider the 
assignment 

p = (char *)1 ; 

in which a cast has been used to convert the integer to a character pointer. The 
programmer obviously had a strong motivation for doing this, and has clearly 
signaled his intentions. On the other hand, if this code is moved to another 
machine, it should be looked at carefully. The — c option controls the printing 
of comments about casts. When -c is in effect, casts are not checked and all 
legal casts are passed without comment, no matter how strange the type mixing 
seems to be. 



3.11 Checking for Nonportable Character Use 

Lint flags certain comparisons and assignments as illegal or nonportable. For 
example, the fragment 

char c; 



if( (c = getchar()) < ) ... 

works on some machines, but fails on machines where characters always take 
on positive values. The solution is to declare "c" an integer, since getekar is 
actually returning integer values. In any case, 'tint issues the message: 

nonportable character comparison 

A similar issue arises with bitfields. When assignments of constant values are 
made to bitfields, the field may be too small to hold the value. This is especially 
true where on some machines bitfields are considered as signed quantities. 
While it may seem counter-intuitive to consider that a 2-bit field declared of 
type int cannot hold the value 3, the problem disappears if the bitfield is 
declared to have type unsigned. 



3.12 Checking for Assignment of longs to ints 

Bugs may arise from the assignment of a long to an int, because of a loss in 
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accuracy in the process. This may happen in programs that have been 
incompletely converted by changing type definitions with typedef. When a 
typedef variable is changed from int to long, the program can stop working 
because some intermediate results may be assigned to integer values, losing 
accuracy. Since there are a number of legitimate reasons for assigning longs to 
integers, you may wish to suppress detection of these assignments by using the 
-a option. 



3.13 Checking for Strange Constructions 

Several perfectly legal, but somewhat strange, constructions are flagged by 
lint. The generated messages encourage better code quality, clearer style, and 
may even point out bugs. For example, in the statement 

*P++ ; 
the star (*) does nothing and lint prints: 

null effect 

The program fragment 

unsigned x ; 
if (x < 0) ... 

is also strange since the test will never succeed. Similarly, the test 

if (x > 0) ... 
is equivalent to 

if( x != ) 
which may not be the intended action. In these cases, lint prints the message: 

degenerate unsigned comparison 
If you use 

if( 1 !=* ) ... 
then lint reports 

constant in conditional context 

since the comparison of 1 with gives a constant result. 

Another construction detected by lint involves operator precedence. Bugs that 
arise from misunderstandings about the precedence of operators can be 
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accentuated by spacing and formatting, making such bugs extremely hard to 
find. For example, the statements 

if( x&077 — — ) ... 

or 

x<<2 + 40 

probably do not do what is intended. The best solution is to parenthesize such 
expressions. Lint encourages this by printing an appropriate message. 

Finally, lint checks variables that are redeclared in inner blocks in a way that 
conflicts with their use in outer blocks. This is legal, but is considered bad style, 
usually unnecessary, and frequently a bug. 

If you do not wish these heuristic checks, you can suppress them by using the -h 
option. 

3.14 Checking for Use of Older C Syntax 

Lint checks for older C constructions. These fall into two classes: assignment 
operators and initialization. 

The older forms of assignment operators (e.g., =+, =-, ... ) can cause 
ambiguous expressions, such as 

a=-l; 

which could be taken as either 
a=- 1; 



a = -1; 

The situation is especially perplexing if this kind of ambiguity arises as the 
result of a macro substitution. The newer, and preferred operators (e.g., +=, 
-=) have no such ambiguities. To encourage the abandonment of the older 
forms, lint checks for occurrences of these old-fashioned operators. 

A similar issue arises with initialization. The older language allowed 

int x 1 ; 

to initialize "x" to 1. This causes syntactic difficulties. For example 
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int x ( -1 ) ; 

looks somewhat like the beginning of a function declaration 

int x ( y ) { . . . 

and the compiler must read past "x" to determine what the declaration really 
is. The problem is even more perplexing when the initializer involves a macro. 
The current C syntax places an equal sign between the variable and the 
initializer: 

int x = -1 ; 

This form is free of any possible syntactic ambiguity. 

3.15 Checking Pointer Alignment 

Certain pointer assignments may be reasonable on some machines, and illegal 
on others, due to alignment restrictions. For example, on some machines it is 
reasonable to assign integer pointers to double pointers, since double precision 
values may begin on any integer boundary. On other machines, however, 
double precision values must begin on even word boundaries; thus, not all such 
assignments make sense. Lint tries to detect cases where pointers are assigned 
to other pointers, and such alignment problems might arise. The message 

possible pointer alignment problem 

results from this situation. 

3.16 Checking Expression Evaluation Order 

In complicated expressions, the best order in which to evaluate subexpressions 
may be highly machine-dependent. For example, on machines in which the 
stack runs up, function arguments will probably be best evaluated from right 
to left; on machines with a stack running down, left to right is probably best. 
Function calls embedded as arguments of other functions may or may not be 
treated in the same way as ordinary arguments. Similar issues arise with other 
operators that have side effects, such as the assignment operators and the 
increment and decrement operators. 

In order that the efficiency of C on a particular machine not be unduly 
compromised, the C language leaves the order of evaluation of complicated 
expressions up to the compiler, and various C compilers have considerable 
differences in the order in which they will evaluate complicated expressions. In 
particular, if any variable is changed by aside effect, and also used else where in 
the same expression, the result is explicitly undefined. 
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Lint checks for the important special case where a simple scalar variable is 
affected. For example, the statement 

a [i] „ b[i++] ; 

■will draw the comment: 

warning: i evaluation order undefined 



3.17 Embedding Directives 

There are occasions when the programmer is smarter than lint . There may be 
valid reasons for illegal type casts, functions with a variable number of 
arguments, and other constructions that lint flags. Moreover, as specified in 
the above sections, the flow of control information produced by lint often has 
blind spots, causing occasional spurious messages about perfectly reasonable 
programs. Some way of communicating with lint, typically to turn off its 
output, is desirable. Therefore, a number of words are recognized by lint when 
they are embedded in comments in a C source file. These words are called 
directives. Lint directives are invisible to the compiler. 

The first directive discussed concerns flow of control information. If a 
particular place in the program cannot be reached, this can be asserted at the 
appropriate spot in the program with the directive: 

/* NOTREACHED */ 

Similarly, if you desire to turn off strict type checking for the next expression, 
use the directive: 

/* NO STRICT */ 

The situation reverts to the previous default after the next expression. The -v 
option can be turned on for one function with the directive: 

/* ARGSUSED */ 

Comments about a variable number of arguments in calls to a function can be 
turned off by preceding the function definition with the directive: 

/* VARARGS */ 

In some cases, it is desirable to check the first several arguments, and leave the 
later arguments unchecked. Do this by following the VARARGS keyword 
immediately with a digit giving the number of arguments that should be 
checked. Thus: 
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/■• VARARGS2 */ 

causes only the first two arguments to be checked. Finally, the directive 

/* LINTLIBRARY */ 

at the head of a file identifies this file as a library declaration file, discussed in 
the next section. 

3.18 Checking For Library Compatibility 

Lint accepts certain library directives, such as 

-ly 

and tests the source files for compatibility with these libraries. This testing is 
done by accessing library description files whose names are constructed from 
the library directives. These files all begin with the directive 

/♦LINTLIBRARY*/ 

which is followed by a series of dummy function definitions. The critical parts 
of these definitions are the declaration of the function return type, whether the 
dummy function returns a value, and the number and types of arguments to 
the function. The "VARARGS" and "ARGSUSED" directives can be used to 
specify features of the library functions. 

Lint library files are processed like ordinary source files. The only difference is 
that functions that are defined in a library file, but are not used in a source file, 
draw no comments. Lint does not simulate a full library search algorithm, and 
checks to see if the source files contain redefinitions of library routines. 

By default, lint checks the programs it is given against a standard library file, 
which contains descriptions of the programs that are normally loaded when a C 
program is run. When the -p option is in effect, the portable library file is 
checked containing descriptions of the standard I/O library routines which are 
expected to be portable across various machines. The -n option can be used to 
suppress all library checking. 

Lint library files are named "/usr/lib/ll*". The programmer may wish to 
examine the lint libraries directly to see what lint thinks a function should 
passed and return. Printed out, lint libraries also make satisfactory skeleton 
quick-reference cards. 
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4.1 Introduction 



The make program provides an easy way to automate the creation of large 
programs. Make reads commands from a user-defined "makefile" that lists 
the files to be created, the commands that create them, and the files from which 
they are created. When you direct make to create a program, it verifies that 
each file on which the program depends is up to date, then creates the program 
by executing the given commands. If a file is not up to date, make updates it 
before creating the program. Make updates a program by executing explicitly 
given commands, or one of the many built-in commands. 

This chapter explains how to use make to automate medium-sized 
programming projects. It explains how to create makefiles for each project, and 
how to invoke make for creating programs and updating files. For more 
details about the program, see make (CP) in theXENIX Reference Manual. 



4.2 Creating a Makefile 

A makefile contains one or more lines of text called dependency lines. A 
dependency line shows how a given file depends on other files and what 
commands are required to bring a file up to date. A dependency line has the 
form 

target ... : [ dependent ...] [ ; command ... J 

where target is the filename of the file to be updated, dependent is the filename 
of the file on which the target depends, and command is the XENIX command 
needed to create the target file. Each dependency line must have at least one 
command associated with it, even if it is only the null command (;). 

You may give more than one target filename or dependent filename if desired. 
Each filename must be separated from the next by at least one space. The 
target filenames must be separated from the dependent filenames by a colon (:). 
Filenames must be spelled as defined by the XENIX system. Shell 
metacharacters, such as star (*) and question mark (?), can also be used. 

You may give a sequence of commands on the same line as the target and 
dependent filenames, if you precede each command with a semicolon (;). You 
can give additional commands on following lines by beginning each line with a 
tab character. Commands must be given exactly as they would appear on a 
shell command line. The at sign (@) may be placed in front of a command to 
prevent make from displaying the command before executing it. Shell 
commands, such as cd(C), must appear on single lines; they must not contain 
the backslash (\) and newline character combination. 

You may add a comment to a makefile by starting the comment with a number 
sign (#) and ending it with a newline character. All characters after the 
number sign are ignored. Comments may be place at the end of a dependency 
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line if desired. If a command contains a number sign, it must be enclosed in 
double quotation marks (" ). 

If a dependency line is too long, you can continue it by typing a backslash (\) 
and a newline character. 

The makefile should be kept in the same directory as the given source files. For 
convenience, the filenames makefile, Makefile, t. makefile, and $. Makefile 
are provided as default filenames. These names are used by make if no explicit 
name is given at invocation. You may use one of these names for your makefile, 
or choose one of your own. If the filename begins with the e. prefix, make 
assumes that it is an SCCS file and invokes the appropriate SCCS command to 
retrieve the lastest version of the file. 

To illustrate dependency lines, consider the following example. A program 
named prog is made by linking three object files, x.o, y.o, and z.o. These object 
files are created by compiling the C language source files x.c, y.c, and z.c. 
Furthermore, the files x.c and y.c contain the line 

# in elude "defs" 

This means that prog depends on the three object files, the object files depend 
on the C source files, and two of the source files depend on the include file defe. 
You can represent these relationships in a makefile with the following lines. 

prog: x.o y.o z.o 

cc x.o y.o z.o -o prog 
x.o: x.c defs 

cc -c x.c 
y.o: y.c defs 

cc -c y.c 
z.o: z.c 

cc -c z.c 

In the first dependency line, prog is the target file and x.o, y.o, and z.o are its 
dependents. The command sequence 

cc x.o y.o z.o -o prog 

on the next line tells how to create pro g if it is out of date. The program is out of 
date if any one of its dependents has been modified since prog was last created. 

The second, third, and fourth dependency lines have the same form, with the 
x.o, y.o, and z.o files as targets and x.c, y.c, z.c, and defe files as dependents. 
Each dependency line has one command sequence which defines how to update 
the given target file. 
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4.3 Invoking Make 



Once you have a makefile and wish to update and modify one or more target 
files in the file, you can invoke make by typing its name and optional 
arguments. The invocation has the form 

make [ option] ... [ maedef] ... [ target ] ... 

where option is a program option used to modify program operation, maedef is 
a macro definition used to give a macro a value or meaning, and target is the 
filename of the file to be updated. It must correspond to one of the targetnames 
in the makefile. All arguments are optional. If you give more than one 
argument, you must separate them with spaces. 

You can direct make to update the first target file in the makefile by typing 
just the program name. In this case, make searches for the files makefile, 
Makefile, t.makeftte, and e. Make file in the current directory, and uses the 
first one it finds as the makefile. For example, assume that the current makefile 
contains the dependency lines given in the last section. Then the command 

make 

compares the current date of the prog program with the current date each of 
the object files x.o, y.o, and z.o. It recreates prog if any changes have been 
made to any object file since prog was last created. It also compares the current 
dates of the object files with the dates of the four source files x.c, y.e, z.e, or 
defe, and recreates the object files if the source files have changed. It does this 
before recreating prog so that the recreated object files can be used to recreate 
prog. If none of the source or object files have been altered since the last time 
pro g was created, make announces this fact and stops. No files are changed. 

You can direct make to update a given target file by giving the filename of the 
target. For example, 

make x.o 

causes make to recompile the x. o file, if the x.c or defe files have changed since 
the object file was last created. Similarly, the command 

make x.o z.o 

causes make to recompile x.o and z.o if the corresponding dependents have 
been modified. Make processes target names from the command line in a left to 
right order. 
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You can specify the name of the makefile you wish make to use by giving the -f 
option in the invocation. The option has the form 

-f filename 

where filename is the name of the makefile. You must supply a full pathname if 
the file is not in the current directory. For example, the command 

make -f makeprog 

reads the dependency lines of the makefile named makeprog found in the 
current directory. You can direct make to read dependency lines from the 
standard input by giving "-" as the filename . Make reads the standard input 
until the end-of-file character is encountered. 

You may use the program options to modify the operation of the make 
program. The following list describes some of the options. 

-p Prints the complete set of macro definitions and dependency lines 

in a makefile. 

-i Ignores errors returned by XENDC commands. 

-k Abandons work on the current entry, but continues on other 

branches that do not depend on that entry . 

-s Executes commands without displaying them. 

-r Ignores the built-in rules. 

-n Displays commands but does not execute them. Make even 

displays lines beginning with the at sign (@). 

-e Ignores any macro definitions that attempt to assign new values to 

the shell's environment variables. 

-t Changes the modification date of each target file without recreating 

the files. 

Note that make executes each command in the makefile by passing it to a 
separate invocation of a shell. Because of this, care must be taken with certain 
commands (e.g., cd and shell control commands) that have meaning only 
within a single shell process; the results are forgotten before the next line is 
executed. If an error occurs, make normally stops the command. 



4.4 Using Pseudo-Target Names 

It is often useful to include dependency lines that have pseudo-target names, 
i.e., names for which no files actually exist or are produced. Pseudo-target 
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names allow make to perform tasks not directly connected with the creation of 
a program, such as deleting old files or printing copies of source files. For 
example, the following dependency line removes old copies of the given object 
files when the pseudo-target name "cleanup" is given in the invocation of 
make. 

cleanup : 

rm x.o y.o z.o 

Since no file exists for a given pseudo-target name, the target is always assumed 
to be out of date. Thus the associated command is always executed. 

Make also has built-in pseudo-target names that modify its operation. The 
pseudo-target name ".IGNORE" causes make to ignore errors during 
execution of commands, allowing make to continue after an error. This is the 
same as the -i option. (Make also ignores errors for a given command if the 
command string begins with a hyphen (-). ) 

The pseudo-target name ".DEFAULT" defines the commands to be executed 
either when no built-in rule or user-defined dependency line exists for the given 
target. You may give any number of commands with this name. If 
".DEFAULT" is not used and an undefined target is given, make prints a 
message an d stops. 

The pseudo-target name ".PRECIOUS" prevents dependents of the current 
target from being deleted. when make is terminated using the INTERRUPT or 
QUIT key, and the pseudo-target name ".SILENT" has the same effect as the -s 
option. 



4.5 Using Macros 

An important feature of a makefile is that it can contain macros. A macro is a 
short name that represents a filename or command option. The macros can be 
defined when you invoke m ake, or in the makefile itself. 

A macro definition is a line containing a name, an equal sign («), and a value. 
The equal sign must not be preceded by a colon or a tab. The name (string of 
letters and digits) to the left of the equal sign (trailing blanks and tabs are 
stripped) is assigned the string of characters following the equal sign (leading 
blanks and tabs are stripped.) The following are valid macro definitions: 

2 = xyz 
abc = -11 -ly 
LIBES = 

The last definition assigns "LIBES" the null string. A macro that is never 
explicitly defined has the null string as its value. 
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A macro is invoked by preceding the macro name with a dollar sign; macro 
names longer than one character must be placed in parentheses. The name of 
the macro is either the single character after the dollar sign or a name inside 
parentheses. The following are valid macro invocations. 

I(CFLAGS) 

$2 

*(xy) 

$Z 

$(Z) 

The last two invocations are identical. 

Macros are typically used as placeholders for values that may change from time 
to time. For example, the following makefile uses a macro for the names of 
object files to be link and one for the names of the library. 

OBJECTS — x.o y.o z.o 
LffiES - -lln 
prog: $(OBJECTS) 

cc S(OBJECTS) l(LIBES) -o prog 

If this makefile is invoked with the command 

make 

it will load the three object files with the lex library specified with the -lln 
option. 

You may include a macro definition in a command line. A macro definition in a 
command line has the same form as a macro definition in a makefile. If spaces 
are to be used in the definition, double quotation marks must be used to enclose 
the definition. Macros in a command line override corresponding definitions 
found in the makefile. For example, the command 

make "LIBES—lln -lm" 

loads assigns the library options -lln and -1m to "LIBES". 

You can modify all or part of the value generated from a macro invocation 
without changing the macro itself by using the "substitution sequence". The 
sequence has the form 

name : $tl =[ $t2\ 

where name is the name of the macro whose value is to be modified, etl is the 
character or characters to be modified, and etSis the character or characters to 
replace the modified characters. If $t2 is not given, $tl is replaced by a null 
character. 
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The substitution sequence is typically used to allow user-defined 
metacharacters in a makefile. For example, suppose that ".x" is to be used as a 
metacharacter for a prefix and suppose that a makefile contains the definition 

FILES aas progl.x prog2.x prog3.x 
Then the macro invocation 

$(FILES : .x=.o) 
generates the value 

progl.o prog2.o prog3.o 

The actual value of "FILES" remains unchanged. 

Make has five built-in macros that can be used when writing dependency lines. 
The following is a list of these macros. 

$* Contains the name of the current target with the suffix removed. 

Thus if the current target is prog.o, $* contains prog. It may be 
used in dependency lines that redefine the built-in rules. 

$@ Contains the full pathname of the current target. It may be used in 

dependency lines with user-defined target names. 

$< Contains the filename of the dependent that is more recent than the 

given target. It may be used in dependency lines with built-in target 
names or the .DEFAULT pseudo-target name. 

$? Contains the filenames of the dependents that are more recent than 

the given target. It may be used in dependency lines with user- 
defined target names. 

%% Contains the filename of a library member. It may be used with 

target library names (see the section "Using Libraries" later in this 
chapter ). In this case, $@ contains the name of the library and $% 
contains the name of the library member. 

You can change the meaning of a built-in macro by appending the D or F 
descriptor to its name. A built-in macro with the D descriptor contains the 
name of the directory containing the given file. If the file is in the current 
directory, the macro contains ".". A macro with the F descriptor contains the 
name of the given file with the directory name part removed. The D and F 
descriptor must not be used with the $? macro. 
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4.6 Using Shell Environment Variables 

Make provides access to current values of the shell's environment variables 
such as "HOME", "PATH", and "LOGIN". Make automatically assigns the 
value of each shell variable in your environment to a macro of the same name. 
You can access a variable's value in the same way that you access the value of 
explicitly defined macros. For example, in the following dependency line, 
"$(HOME)" has the same value as the user's "HOME" variable. 

prog: 

cc $(HOME)/x.o $(HOME)/y.o /usr/pub/z.o 

Make assigns the shell variable values after it assigns values to the built-in 
macros, but before it assigns values to user-specified macros. Thus, you can 
override the value of a shell variable by explicitly assigning a value to the 
corresponding macro. For example, the following macro definition causes 
make to ignore the current value of the "HOME" variable and use /uer/pub 
instead. 

HOME = /usr/pub 

If a makefile contains macro definitions that override the current values of the 
shell variables, you can direct make to ignore these definitions by using the -e 
option. 

Make has two shell variables, "MAKE" and "MAKEFLAGS", that 
correspond to two special-purpose macros. 

The "MAKE" macro provides a way to override the -n option and execute 
selected commands in a makefile. When "MAKE" is used in a command, make 
will always execute that command, even if -n has been given in the invocation. 
The variable may be set to any value or command sequence. 

The "MAKEFLAGS" macro contains one or more make options, and can be 
used in invocations of make from within a makefile. You may assign any 
make options to "MAKEFLAGS" except -f, -p, and -d. If you do not assign a 
value to the macro, make automatically assigns the current options to it, i.e., 
the options given in the current invocation. 

The "MAKE" and "M\KEFLAGS" variables, together with the -n option, 
are typically used to debug makefiles that generate entire software systems. 
For example, in the following makefile, setting "MAKE" to "make" and 
invoking this file with the -n options displays all the commands used to 
generate the programs progl, prog2, and progS without actually executing 
them. 
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system : progl prog2 prog3 

©echo System complete. 

progl : progl. c 

$(MAKE) $(MAKEFLAGS) progl 

prog2 : prog2.c 

$(MAKE) $(MAKEFLAGS) prog2 

prog3 : prog3.c 

$(MAKE) $(MAKEFLAGS) prog3 



4.7 Using the Built-in Rules 

Make provides a set of built-in dependency lines, called built-in rules, that 
automatically check the targets and dependents given in a makefile, and create 
up-to-date versions of these files if necessary. The built-in rules are identical to 
user-defined dependency lines except that they use the suffix of the filename as 
the target or dependent instead of the filename itself. For example, make 
automatically assumes that all files with the suffix . o have dependent files with 
the suffixes .c and .0. 

When no explicit dependency line for a given file is given in a makefile, make 
automatically checks the default dependents of the file. It then forms the name 
of the dependents by removing the suffix of the given file and appending the 
predefined dependent suffixes. If the given file is out of date with respect to 
these default dependents, make searches for a built-in rule that defines how to 
create an up-to-date version of the file, then executes it. There are built-in rules 
for the following files. 



.0 


Object file 


.c 


C source file 


.r 


Ratfor source file 


•f 


Fortran source file 


.0 


Assembler source file 


•y 


Yacc-C source grammar 


.yr 


Yacc-Ratfor source grammar 


.1 


Lex source grammar 



For example, if the file x.o is needed and there is an x.c in the description or 
directory, it is compiled. If there is also an x.l, that grammar would be run 
through lex before compiling the result. 

The built-in rules are designed to reduce the size of your makefiles. They 
provide the rules for creating common files from typical dependents. 
Reconsider the example given in the section "Creating a Makefile". In this 
example, the program prog depended on three object files x.o, y.o, and z.o. 
These files in tun depended on the C language source files x.e, y.c, and z.c. 
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The files x.c and y.e also depended on the include file def$. In the original 
example each dependency and corresponding command sequence was explicitly 
given. Many of these dependency lines were unnecessary, since the built-in 
rules could have been used instead. The following is all that is needed to show 
the relationships between these files. 

prog: x.o y.o z.o 

cc x.o y.o z.o -o prog 

x.o y.o: defs 

In this makefile, prog depends on three object files, and an explicit command is 
given showing how to update prog. However, the second line merely shows that 
two objects files depend on the include file defs. No explicit command sequence 
is given on how to update these files if necessary. Instead, make uses the built- 
in rules to locate the desired C source files, compile these files, and create the 
necessary object files. 



4.8 Changing the Built-in Rules 

You can change the built-in rules by redefining the macros used in these lines or 
by redefining the commands associated with the rules. You can display a 
complete list of the built-in rules and the macros used in the rules by typing 

make -fp - 2>/dev/null </dev/null 

The rules and macros are displayed at the standard output. 

The macros of the built-in dependency lines define the names and options of the 
compilers, program generators, and other programs invoked by the built-in 
commands. Make automatically assigns a default value to these macros when 
you start the program. You can change the values by redefining the macro in 
your makefile. For example, the following built-in rule contains three macros, 
"CC", "CFLAGS", and "LOADLIBES". 

.c : 

$(CC) $(CFLAGS) $< $(LOADLIBES) -o $@ 

You can redefine any of these macros by placing the appropriate macro 
definition at the beginning of the makefile. 

You can redefine the action of a built-in rule by giving a new rule in your 
makefile. A built-in rule has the form 

tuffix-rvle : 

command 

where euffix-rvlt is a combination of suffixes showing the relationship of the 
implied target and dependent, and command is the XENIX command required 
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to carry out the rule. If more than one command is needed, they are given on 
separate lines. 

The new rule must begin with an appropriate $uffix-ride. The available suffix- 
ru/eaare 



.c 


.c 


.sh 


.sh 


• CO 


• CO 


.c.c 


.s.o 


.s.o 


.y.o 


.y.o 


.l.o 


.l.o 


.y.c 


.y.c 


.l.c 


.c.a 


.c.a 


.s.a 


.h.h 



A tilde ( ) indicates an SCCS file. A single suffix indicates a rule that makes an 
executable file from the given file. For example, the suffix rule ".c" is for the 
built-in rule that creates an executable file from a C source file. A pair of 
suffixes indicates a rule that makes one file from the other. For example, ".c.o" 
is for the rule that creates an object file (.0) file from a corresponding C source 
file(.c). 

Any commands in the rule may use the built-in macros provided by make. For 
example, the following dependency line redefines the action of the .e.orule. 



cc68$< -c$*.o 

If necessary, you can also create new suffix-rulesby adding a list of new suffixes 
to a makefile with ".SUFFIXES". This pseudo-target name defines the suffixes 
that may be used to make suffix-rules for the built-in rules. The line has the 
form 

SUFFIXES: suffix ... 

where suffix is usually a lowercase letter preceded by a dot (.). If more than one 
suffix is given, you must use spaces to separate them. 

The order of the suffixes is significant. Each suffix is a dependent of the suffixes 
preceding it. For example, the suffix list 

.SUFFIXES: .0 .c .y .1 .s 

causes prog.c to be a dependent of prog.o, and prog.y to be a dependent of 
prog.e. 

You can create new suffix-rulesby combining dependent suffixes with the suffix 
of the intended target. The dependent suffix must appear first. 
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If a ".SUFFIXES" list appears more than once in a makefile, the suffixes are 
combined into a single list. If a ".SUFFIXES" is given that has no list, all 
suffixes are ignored. 



4.0 Using Libraries 

You can direct make to use a file contained in an archive library as a target or 
dependent. To do this you must explicitly name the file you wish to access by 
using a library name. A library name has the form 

lib(member-name) 

where lib is the name of the library containing the file, and member-name is the 
name of the file. For example, the library name 

libtemp.a(print.o) 

refers to the object file print, o in the archive library libtemp.a. 

You can create your own built-in rules for archive libraries by adding the .a 
suffix to the suffix list, and creating new suffix combinations. For example, the 
combination ".c.a" may be used for a rule that defines how to create a library 
member from a C source file. Note that the dependent suffix in the new 
combination must be different than the suffix of the ultimate file. For example, 
the combination ".c.a" can be used for a rule that creates . o files, but not for one 
that creates, e files. 

The most common use of the library naming convention is to create a makefile 
that automatically maintains an archive library. For example, the following 
dependency lines define the commands required to create a library, named lib, 
containing up to date versions of the files filel.o, file 2. o, and fileS.o. 

lib: 

lib(filel.o) lib(file2.o) lib(file3.o) 

©echo lib is now up to date 
.c.a: 

$(CC) -c $(CFLAGS) $< 

ar rv $@ $*.o 

rm -f I *.o 

The .c.a rule shows how to redefine a built-in rule for a library. In the following 
example, the built-in rule is disabled, allowing the first dependency to create 
the library. 
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lib: 

lib(filel.o) lib(file2.o) lib(file3.o) 

$(CC) -c $(CFLAGS) $(?:.o=.c) 

ar rv lib $? 

rm$? 

©echo lib is now up to date 
.c.a:; 

In this example, a substitution sequence is used to change the value of the "$?" 
macro from the names of the object files "filel.o", "file2.o", and "file3.o" to 
"filel.c", "file2.c", and "file3.c". 

4.10 Troubleshooting 

Most difficulties in using make arise from make's specific meaning of 
dependency. If the file x. e has the line 

#include r defs B 

then the object file x.o depends on deft', the source file x.e does not. (If def$ is 
changed, it is not necessary to do anything to the file x.e, while it is necessary to 
recreate x. o.) 

To determine which commands make will execute, without actually executing 
them, use the -n option. For example, the command 

make -n 

prints out the commands make would normally execute without actually 
executing them. 

The debugging option -d causes make to print out a very detailed description 
of what it is doing, including the file times. The output is verbose, and 
recommended only as a last resort. 

If a change to a file is absolutely certain to be benign (e.g., adding a new 
definition to an include file), the-t (touch) option can save a lot of time. Instead 
of issuing a large number of superfluous recompilations, make updates the 
modification times on the affected file. Thus, the command 

make -ts 

which stands for touch silently, causes the relevant files to appear up to date. 

4.11 Using Make: An Example 

As an example of the use of make, examine the maHnie, given in Figure 4-1, 
used to maintain the make itself. The code for mak' is spread over a number 
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of C source files and a yace grammar. 

Make usually prints out each command before issuing it. The following output 
results from typing the simple command 

make 

in a directory containing only the source and makefile: 

cc -cvers.c 

cc -c main.c 

cc -c doname.c 

cc -c misc.c 

cc -c files. c 

cc -c dosys.c 

yacc gram.y 

mv y.tab.c gram.c 

cc -c gram.c 

cc vers.o main.o ... dosys.o gram.o -o make 

13188+3348+3044 — 19580b = 046174b 

Although none of the source files or grammars were mentioned by name in the 
makefile, make found them by using its suffix rules and issued the needed 
commands. The string of digits results from the size make command. 

The last few targets in the makefile are useful maintenance sequences. The 
print target prints only the files that have been changed since the last make 
print command. A zero-length file, print, is maintained to keep track of the 
time of the printing; the $? macro in the command line then picks up only the 
names of the files changed since print was touched. The printed output can be 
sent to a different printer or to a file by changing the definition of the P macro. 
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Figure 4-1. Makefile Contents 

# Description file for the make command 

# Macro definitions below 
P = lpr 

FILES = Makefile vers.c defs main.c doname.c misc.c files.c dosys.c\ 

gram.y lex.c 
OBJECTS = vers.o main.o ... dosys.o gram.o 
LIBES= 
LINT — lint -p 
CFLAGS — -0 

^targets: dependents 
#< TAB > actions 

make: l(OBJECTS) 

cc $(CFLAGS) $(OBJECTS) $(LIBES) -o make 
size make 



$(OBJE 
gram.o: 


CTS): 
lex.c 


defs 


cleanup: 


-rm 
-du 


*.o gram.c 



install: 

©size make /usr/bin/make 

cp make /usr/bin/make ; rm make 

print: $(FILES) # print recently changed files 
pr $? | $P 
touch print 

test: 

make -dp | grep -v TIME > lzap 
/usr/bin/make -dp | grep -v TIME >2zap 
diff lzap 2zap 
rm lzap 2zap 

lint : dosys.c doname.c files.c main.c misc.c vers.c gram.c 

$(LINT) dosys.c doname.c files.c main.c misc.c vers.c gram.c 
rm gram.c 

arch: 

ar uv /sys/source/s2/make.a $(FILES) 
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SCCS: A Source Code Control System 



5.1 Introduction 



The Source Code Control System (SCCS) is a collection of XENIX commands 
that create, maintain, and control special files called SCCS files. The SCCS 
commands let you create and store multiple versions of a program or document 
in a single file, instead of one file for each version. The commands let you 
retrieve any version you wish at any time, make changes to this version, and 
save the changes as a new version of the file in the SCCS file. 

The SCCS system is useful wherever you require a compact way to store 
multiple versions of the same file. The SCCS system provides an easy way to 
update any given version of a file and explicitly record the changes made. The 
commands are typically used to control changes to multiple versions of source 
programs, but may also be used to control multiple versions of manuals, 
specifications, and other documentation. 

This chapter explains how to make SCCS files, how to update the files contained 
in SCCS files, and how to maintain the SCCS files once they are created. The 
following sections describe the basic information you need to start using the 
SCCS commands. Later sections describe the commands in detail. 



5.2 Basic Information 

This section provides some basic information about the SCCS system. In 
particular, it describes 

— Files and directories 

— Deltas and SIDs 

— SCCS working files 

— SCCS command arguments 

— File administration 

5.2.1 Files and Directories 

All SCCS files (also called s-files) are originally created from text files containing 
documents or programs created by a user. The text files must have been created 
using a XENIX text editor such as vi. Special characters in the files are allowed 
only if they are also allowed by the given editor. 

To simplify s-file storage, all logically related files (e.g., files belonging to the 
same project) should be kept in the same directory. Such directories should 
contain s-files only, and should have read and examine permission for everyone, 
and write permission for the user only. 
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Note that you must not use the XENIX link command to create multiple copies 
of an s-file. 



5.2.2 Deltas and SIDs 

Unlike an ordinary text file, an SCCS file (or s-file for short) contains nothing 
more than lists of changes. Each list corresponds to the changes needed to 
construct exactly one version of the file. The lists can then be combined to 
create the desired version from the original. 

Each list of changes is called a "delta". Each delta has an identification string 
called an "SID". The SID is a string of at least two. and at most four, numbers 
separated by periods. The numbers name the version and define how it is 
related to other versions. For example, the first delta is usually numbered 1.1 
and the second 1.2. 

The first number in any SID is called the "release number". The release number 
usually indicates a group of versions that are similar and generally compatible. 
The second number in the SID is the "level number". It indicates major 
differences between files in the same release. 

An SID may also have two optional numbers. The "branch number", the 
optional third number, indicates changes at a particular level, and the 
"sequence number", the fourth number, indicates changes at a particular 
branch. For example, the SIDs 1.1.1.1 and 1.1.1.2 indicate two new versions 
that contain slight changes to the original delta 1.1. 

An s-file may at any time contain several different releases, levels, branches, 
and sequences of the same file. In general, the maximum number of releases an 
s-file may contain is 9999, that is, release numbers may range from 1 to 9999. 
The same limit applies to level, branch, and sequence numbers. 

When you create a new version, the SCCS system usually creates a new SID by 
incrementing the level number of the original version. If you wish to create a 
new release, you must explicitly instruct the system to do so. A change to a 
release number indicates a major new version of the file. How to create a new 
version of a file and change release numbers is described later. 

The SCCS system creates a branch and sequence number for the SID of a new 
version, if the next higher level number already exists. For example, if you 
change version 1.3 to create a version 1.4 and then change 1.3 again, the SCCS 
system creates a new version named 1.3.1.1. 

Version number? can become quite complicated. In general, it is wise to keep 
the numbers as simple as possible by carefully planning the creation of each 
new version. 
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5.2.3 SCCS Working Files 

The SCCS system uses several different kinds of files to complete its tasks. In 
general, these files contain either actual text, or information about the 
commands in progress. For convenience, the SCCS system names these files by 
placing a prefix before the name of the original file from which all versions were 
made. The following is a list of the working files. 

s-file A permanent file that contains all versions of the given text file. 

The versions are stored as deltas, that is, lists of changes to be 
applied to the original file to create the given version. The name of 
an s-file is formed by placing the file prefix e. at the beginning of the 
original filename. 

x-file A temporary copy of the s-file. It is created by SCCS commands 

which change the s-file. It is used instead of the s-file to carry out the 
changes. When all changes are complete, the SCCS system removes 
the original s-file and gives the x-file the name of the original s-file. 
The name of the x-file is formed by placing the prefix x. at the 
beginning of the original file. 

g-file An ordinary text file created by applying the deltas in a given s-file 

to the original file. The g-file represents a copy of the given version 
of the original file, and as such receives the same filename as the 
original. When created, a g-file is placed in the current working 
directory of the user who requested the file. 

p-file A special file containing information about the versions of an s-file 

currently being edited. The p-file is created when a g-file is 
retrieved from the s-file. The p-file exists until all currently 
retrieved files have been saved in the s-file; it is then deleted. The 
p-file contains one or more entries describing the SID of the 
retrieved g-file, the proposed SID of the new, edited g-file, and the 
login name of the user who retrieved the g-file. The p-file name is 
formed by placing the prefix p. at the beginning of the original 
filename. 

z-file A lock file used by SCCS commands to prevent two users from 

updating a single SCCS file at the same time. Before a command 
modifes an SCCS file, it creates a z-file and copies its own process ID 
to it. Any other command which attempts to access the file while 
the z-file is present displays an error message and stops. When the 
original command has finished its tasks, it deletes the z-file before 
stopping. The z-file name is formed by placing the prefix z. at the 
beginning of the original filename. 

1-file A special file containing a list of the deltas required to create a given 

version of a file. The 1-file name is formed by placing the prefix/, at 
the beginning of the original filename. 
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d-file A temporary copy of the g-file used to generate anew delta. 

q-file A temporary file used by the delta command when updating the p- 

file. The file is not directly accessible. 

In general, a user never directly accesses x-files, z-files, d-files, or q-files. If a 
system crash or similar situation abnormally terminates a command, the user 
may wish delete these files to ensure proper operation of subsequent SCCS 
commands. 



5.2.4 SCCS Command Arguments 

Almost all SCCS commands accept two types of arguments: options and 
filenames. These appear in the SCCS command line immediately after the 
command name. 

An option indicates a special action to be taken by the given SCCS command. 
An option is usually a lowercase letter preceded by a minus sign (-). Some 
options require an additional name or value. 

A filename indicates the file to be acted on. The syntax for SCCS filenames is like 
other XENIX filename syntax. Appropriate pathnames must be given if 
required. Some commands also allow directory names. In this case, all files in 
the directory are acted on. If the directory contains non-SCCS and unreadable 
files, these are ignored. A filename must not begin with a minus sign (-). 

The special symbol - may be used to cause the given command to read a list of 
filenames from the standard input. These filenames are then used as names for 
the files to be processed. The list must terminate with an end-of-file character. 

Any options given with a command apply to all files. The SCCS commands 
process the options before any filenames, so the options may appear anywhere 
on the command line. 

Filenames are processed left to right. If a command encounters a fatal error, it 
stops processing the current file and, if any other files have been given, begins 
processing the next. 



5.2.5 File Administrator 

Every SCCS file requires an administrator to maintain and keep the file in 
order. The administrator is usually the user who created the file and therefore 
owns it. Before other users can access the file, the administrator must ensure 
that they have adequate access. Several SCCS commands let the administrator 
define who has access to the versions in a given s-file. These are described later. 
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5.3 Creating and Using S-files 

The s-file is the key element in the SCCS system. It provides compact storage 
for all versions of a given file and automatic maintenance of the relationships 
between the versions. 

This section explains how to use the admin, get, and delta commands to 
create and use s-files. In particular, it describes how to create the first version 
of a file, how to retrieve versions for reading and editing, and how to save new 



5.3.1 Creating an S-file 

You can create an s-file from an existing text file using the -i (for "initialize") 
option of the admin command. The command has the form 

admin -{filename e. file name 

where -{filename gives the name of the text file from which the s-file is to be 
created, and t. filename is the name of the new s-file. The name must begin with 
$. and must be unique; no other s-file in the same directory may have the same 
name. For example, suppose the file named demo.c contains the short G 
language program 

#include <stdio.h> 

main () 

{ 

printf( n This is version 1.1 \n"); 

} 

To create an s-file, type 

admin -idemo.c s.demo.c 

This command creates the s-file t. demo.c, and copies the first delta describing 
the contents of demo.c to this new file. The first delta is numbered 1.1. 

After creating an s-file, the original text file should be removed using the rm 
command, since it is no longer needed. If you wish to view the text file or make 
changes to it, you can retrieve the file using the get command described in the 
next section. 

When first creating an s-file, the admin command may display the warning 
message 

No id keywords (cm7) 
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In general, this message can be ignored unless you have specifically included 
keywords in your file (see the section, "Using Identification Keywords" later in 
this chapter). 

Note that only a user with write permission in the directory containing the s-file 
may use the admin command on that file. This protects the file from 
administration by unauthorized users. 



5.3.2 Retrieving a File for Reading 

You can retrieve a file for reading from a given s-file by using the get command. 
The command has the form 

get e.filename ... 

where e.filename is the name of the s-file containing the text file. The command 
retrieves the lastest version of the text file and copies it to a regular file. The file 
has the same name as the s-file but with the $. removed. It also has read-only 
file permissions. For example, suppose the s-file e.demo.c contains the first 
version of the short C program shown in the previous section. To retrieve this 
program, type 

get s.demo.c 

The command retrieves the program and copies it to the file named demo.c. 
You may then display the file just as you do any other text file. 

The command also displays a message which describes the SID of the retrieved 
file and its size in lines. For example, after retrieving the short C program from 
a. demo.c, the command displays the message 

1.1 

6 lines 

You may also retrieve more than one file at a time by giving multiple s-file 
names in the command line. For example, the command 

get s.demo.c s.def.h 

retrieves the contents of the s-files e. demo.c and i.def.h and copies them to the 
text files demo.c and def.k. When giving multiple s-file names in a command, 
you must separate each with at least one space. When the get command 
displays information about the files, it places the corresponding filename before 
the relevent information. 
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5.3.3 Retrieving a File for Editing 

You can retrieve a file for editing from a given s-file by using the -e (for 
"editing") option of the get command. The command has the form 

get -e e.filename ... 

where e.filename is the name of the s-file containing the text file. You may give 
more than one filename if you wish. If you do, you must separate each name 
with a space. 

The command retrieves the lastest version of the text file and copies it to an 
ordinary text file. The file has the same name as the s-file but with the $. 
removed. It has read and write file permissions. For example, suppose the s-file 
e. demo. c contains the first version of a C program. To retrieve this program, 
type 

get -e s.demo.c 

The command retrieves the program and copies it to the file named iemo.e. 
You may edit the file just as you do any other text file. 

If you give more than one filename, the command creates files for each 
corresponding s-file. Since the -e option applies to all the files, you may edit 
each one. 

After retrieving a text file, the command displays a message giving the SID of 
the file and its size in lines. The message also displays a proposed SID, that is, 
the SID for the new version after editing. For example, after retrieving the six- 
line C program in e.demo.c, the command displays the message 

1.1 

new delta 1.2 
6 lines 

The proposed SID is 1.2. If more than one file is retrieved, the corresponding 
filename precedes the relevant information. 

Note that any changes made to the text file are not immediately copied to the 
corresponding s-file. To save these changes you must use the delta command 
described in the next section. To help keep track of the current file version, the 
get command creates another file, called a p-file, that contains information 
about the text file. This file is used by a subsequent delta command when 
saving the new version. The p-file has the same name as the s-file but begins 
with a p. . The user must not access the p-file directly. 
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5.3.4 Saving a New Version of a File 

You can save a new version of a text file by using the delta command. The 
command has the form 

delta $. file name 

where e. file name is the name of the s-file from which the modified text file was 
retrieved. For example, to save changes made to a C program in the file demo.c 
(which was retrieved from the file t. demo.c), type 

delta s.demo.c 

Before saving the new version, the delta command asks for comments 
explaining the nature of the changes. It displays the prompt 

comments? 

You may type any text you think appropriate, up to 512 characters. The 
comment must end with a newline character. If necessary, you can start a new 
line by typing a backslash (\) followed by a newline character. If you do not 
wish to include a comment, just type a newline character. 

Once you have given a comment, the command uses the information in the 
corresponding p-file to compare the original version with the new version. A 
list of all the changes is copied to the s-file. This is the new delta. 

After a command has copied the new delta to the s-file, it displays a message 
showing the new SID and the number of lines inserted, deleted, or left 
unchanged in the new version. For example, if the C program has been changed 
to 

^include <stdio.h> 

main () 

{ 

int i = 2; 

printf(" This is version l.%d 0, i); 
} 

the command displays the message 

1.2 

3 inserted 
1 deleted 
5 unchanged 

Once a new version is saved, the next get command retrieves the new version. 
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The command ignores previous versions. If you wish to retrieve a previous 
version, you must use the -r option of the get command as described in the 
next section. 



5.3.5 Retrieving a Specific Version 

You can retrieve any version you wish from an s-file by using the -r (for 
"retrieve") of the get command. The command has the form 

get [ -e ] -rSID t. filename ... 

where -e is the edit option, -tSID gives the SID of the version to be retrieved, 
and e. file name is the name of the s-file containing the file to be retrieved. You 
may give more than one filename. The names must be separated with spaces. 

The command retrieves the given version and copies it to the file having the 
same name as s-file but with the $. removed. The file has read-only permission 
unless you also give the -e option. If multiple filenames are given, one text file 
of the given version is retrieved from each. For example, the command 

get -rl.l s.demo.c 

retrieves version 1.1 from thes-file e. de mo. c, but the command 

get -e -rl.l s.demo.c s.def.h 

retrieves for editing a version 1.1 from both t.demo.e and s.def.h. If you give 
the number of a version that does not exist, the command displays an error 
message. 

You may omit the level number of a version number if you wish, that is, just 
give a release number. If you do, the command automatically retrieves the 
most recent version having the same release number. For example, if the most 
recent version in the file t.demo.e is numbered 1.4, the command 

get -rl s.demo.c 

retrieves the version 1.4. If there is no version with the given release number, 
the command retrieves the most recent version in the previous release. 



5.3.6 Changing the Release Number of a File 

You can direct the delta command to change the release number of a new 
version of a file by using the -r option of the get command. In this case, the get 
command has the form 

get -e -rrel-nttm e. filename ... 
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where -e is the required edit option, -rrel-nvm gives the new release number of 
the file, and e.file name gives the name of the s-fi!e containing the file to be 
retrieved. The new release number must be an entirely new number, that is, no 
existing version may have this number. You may give more than one filename. 

The command retrieves the most recent version from the s-file, then copies the 
new release number to the p-file. On the subsequent delta command, the new 
version is saved using the new release number and level number 1. For example, 
if the most recent version in the s-file $. demo.c is 1.4, the command 

get -e -r2 s.demo.c 

causes the subsequent delta to save a new version 2. 1, not 1.5. The new release 
number applies to the new version only; the release numbers of previous 
versions are not affected. Therefore, if you edit version 1.4 (from which 2.1 was 
derived) and save the changes, you create a new version 1.5. Similarly, if you 
edit version 2. 1, you create a new version 2.2. 

As before, the get command also displays a message showing the current 
version number, the proposed version number, and the size of the file in lines. 
Similarly, the subsequent delta command displays the new version number 
and the number of lines inserted, deleted, and unchanged in the new file. 



5.3.7 Creating a Branch Version 

You can create a branch version of a file by editing a version that has been 
previously edited. A branch version is simply a version whose SID contains a 
branch and sequence number. 

For example, if version 1.4 already exists, the command 

get ^e -rl.3 s.demo.c 

retrieves version 1.3 for editing and gives 1.3.1.1 as the proposed SID. 

In general, whenever get discovers that you wish to edit a version that already 
has a succeeding version, it uses the first available branch and sequence 
numbers for the proposed SID. For example, if you edit version 1.3 a third time, 
get gives 1.3.2.1 as the proposed SID. 

You can save a branch version just like any other version by using the delta 
command. 

5.3.8 Retrieving a Branch Version 

You can retrieve a branch version of a file by using the -r option of the get 
command. For example, the command 
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get -r 1.3. 1.1 s.demo.c 

retrieves branch version 1.3.1.1. 

You may retrieve a branch version for editing by using the -e option of the get 
command. When retrieving for editing, get creates the proposed SID by 
incrementing the sequence number by one. For example, if you retrieve 
branch version 1.3.1.1 for editing, get gives 1.3.1.2 as the proposed SID. 

As always, the command displays the version number and file size. If the given 
branch version does not exist, the command displays an error message. 

You may omit the sequence number if you wish. In this case, the command 
retrieves the most recent branch version with the given branch number. For 
example, if the most recent branch version in the s-file e.def.k is 1.3.1.4, the 
command 

get -r 1.3.1 s.def.h 

retrieves version 1.3.1.4. 

5.3.0 Retrieving the Most Recent Version 

You can always retrieve the most recent version of a file by using the -t option 
with the get command. For example, the command 

get -t s.demo.c 

retrieves the most recent version from the file e.demo.c. You may combine the 
-r and -t options to retrieve the most recent version of a given release number. 
For example, if the most recent version with release number 3 is 3.5, then the 
command 

get -r3 -t s.demo.c 

retrieves version 3.5. If a branch version exists that is more recent than version 
3.5 (e.g., 3.2.1.5), then the above command retrieves the branch version and 
ignores version 3.5. 

5.3.10 Displaying a Version 

You can display the contents of a version at the standard output by using the 
-p option of the get command. For example, the command 

get -p s.demo.c 

displays the most recent version in the s-file e.demo.c at the standard output. 
Similarly, the command 
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get -p -r2.1 s.demo.c 

displays version 2.1 at the standard output. 

The -p option is useful for creating g-files with user-supplied names. This 
option also directs all output normally sent to the standard output, such as the 
SID of the retrieved file, to the standard error file. Thus, the resulting file 
contains only the contents of the given version. For example, the command 

get -p s.demo.c >version.c 

copies the most recent version in the s-file s.demo.c to the file vereion.c. The 
SID of the file and itssize is copied to the standard error file. 



5.3.11 Saving a Copy of a New Version 

The delta command normally removes the edited file after saving it in the 
s-file. You can save a copy of this file by using the -n option of the delta 
command. For example, the command 

delta -n s.demo.c 

first saves anew version in the s-file s.demo.c, then saves a copy of this version 
in the file demo.c. You may display the file as desired, but you cannot edit the 
file. 



5.3.12 Displaying Helpful Information 

An SCCS command displays an error message whenever it encounters an error 
in a file. An error message has the form 

ERROR [ filename ):. message ( code ) 

where file name is the name of the file being processed, message is a short 
description of the error, and code is the error code. 

You may use the error code as an argument to the help command to display 
additional information about the error. The command has the form 

help code 

where code is the error code given in an error message. The command displays 
one or more lines of text that explain the error and suggest a possible remedy. 
For example, the command 

help col 

displays the message 
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col: 

"not an SCCS file" 

A file that you think is an SCCS file 

does not begin with the characters "s. r 

The help command can be used at any time. 



5.4 Using Identification Keywords 

The SCCS system provides several special symbols, called identification 
keywords, which may be used in the text of a program or document to represent 
a predefined value. Keywords represent a wide range of values, from the 
creation date and time of a given file, to the name of the module containing the 
keyword. When a user retrieves the file for reading, the SCCS system 
automatically replaces any keywords it finds in a given version of a file with the 
keyword's value. 

This section explains how keywords are treated by the various SCCS 
commands, and how you may use the keywords in your own files. Only a few 
keywords are described in this section. For a complete list of the keywords, see 
the section get(CP) in the XENIX Reference Manual. 



5.4.1 Inserting a Keyword into a File 

You may insert a keyword into any text file. A keyword is simply an uppercase 
letter enclosed in percent signs (%). No special characters are required. For 
example, "%l%" is the keyword representing the SID of the current version, 
and "%H%" is the keyword representing the current date. 

When the program is retrieved for reading using the get command, the 
keywords are replaced by their current values. For example, if the "%M%", 
"%\%'\ and "%H" keywords are used in place of the module name, the SID, 
and the current data in a program statement 

char header(lOO) = {" %M% %\% %R% "}; 

then these keywords are expanded in the retrieved version of the program 

char header(lOO) — f MODNAME 2.3 07/07/77 "}; 

The get command does not replace keywords when retrieving a version for 
editing. The system assumes that you wish keep the keywords (and not their 
values) when you save the new version of the file. 

To indicate that a file has no keywords, the get, delta, and admin commands 
display the message 
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No id keywords (cm7) 



This message is normally treated as a warning, letting you know that no 
keywords are present. However, you may change the operation of the system to 
make this a fatal error, as explained later in this chapter. 



5.4.2 Assigning Values to Keywords 

The values of most keywords are predefined by the system, but some, such as 
the value for the "%M%" keyword can be explicitly defined by the user. To 
assign a value to a keyword, you must set the corresponding s-file flag to the 
desired value. You can do this by using the -f option of the admin command. 

For example, to set the %M% keyword to "cdemo", you must set the m flag as 
in the command 

admin -fmcdemo s.demo.c 

This command records "cdemo" as the current value of the %M% keyword. 
Note that if you do not set the m flag, the SCCS system uses the name of the 
original text file for %M% by default. 

The t and q flags are also associated with keywords. A description of these flags 
and the corresponding keywords can be found in the section get (CP) in the 
XENIX Reference Manual. You can change keyword values at any time. 



5.4.3 Forcing Keywords 

If a version is found to contain no keywords, you can force a fatal error by 
setting the i flag in the given s-file. The flag causes the delta and admin 
commands to stop processing of the given version and report an error. The flag 
is useful for ensuring that key words are used properly in a given file. 

To set the i flag, you must use the -f option of the admin command. For 

example, the command 

admin -fi s.demo.c 

sets the i flag in the s-file 9. demo. e. If the given version does not contain 
keywords, subsequent delta or admin commands that access this file print an 
error message. 

Note that if you attempt to set the i flag at the same time asyou create an s-file, 
and if the initial text file contains no key words, the admin command displays a 
fatal error message and stops without creating the s-file. 
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5.5 Using S-file Flags 

An s-file flag is a special value that defines how a given SCCS command will 
operate on the corresponding s-file. The s-file flags are stored in the s-file and 
are read by each SCCS command before it operates on the file. S-file flags affect 
operations such as keyword checking, keyword replacement values, and 
default values for commands. 

This section explains how to set and use s-file flags. It also describes the action 
of commonly-used flags. For a complete description of all flags, see the section 
arfmin(CP) in the XENIX Reference Manual. 



5.5.1 Setting S-file Flags 

You can set the flags in a given s-file by using the -f option of the admin 
command. The command has the form 

admin -{flag e. filename 

where -{flag gives the flag to be set, and 0. filename gives the name of the s-file in 
which the flag is to be set. For example, the command 

admin -fi s.demo.c 

sets the i flag in the s-file e.demo.c. 

Note that some s-file flags take values when they are set. For example, the m 
flag requires that a module name be given. When a value is required, it must 
immediately follow the flag name, as in the command 

admin -fmdmod s.demo.c 

which sets the m flag to the module name "dmod". 

5.5.2 Using the i Flag 

The i flag causes the admin and delta commands to print a fatal error message 
and stop, if no keywords are found in the given text file. The flag is used to 
prevent a version of a file, which contains expanded keywords, from being 
saved as a new version. (Saving an expanded version destroys the keywords for 
all subsequent versions). 

When the i flag is set, each new version of a file must contain at least one 
keyword. Otherwise, the version cannot be saved. 
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5.5.3 Using the d Flag 

The d flag gives the default SID for versions retrieved by the get command. 
The flag takes an SID as its value. For example, the command 

admin -fdl.l s.demo.c 

sets the default SID to 1.1. A subsequent get command which does not use the 
-r option will retrieve version 1.1. 



5.5.4 Using the v Flag 

The v flag allows you to include modification requests in an s-file. Modification 
requests are names or numbers that may be used as a shorthand means of 
indicating the reason for each new version. 

When the v flag is set, the delta command asks for the modification requests 
just before asking for comments. The v flag also allows the -m option to be 
used in the delta and admin commands. 



5.5.5 Removing an S-file Flag 

You can remove an s-file flag from an s-file by using the -d option of the admin 
command. The command has the form 

admin -dflag b. file name 

where -dflag gives the name of the flag to be removed and e. file name is the 
name of the s-file from which the flag is to be removed. For example, the 
command 

admin -di s.demo.c 

removes the i flag from the s-file $.demo.e. When removing a flag which takes a 
value, only the flag name is required. For example, the command 

admin -dm s.demo.c 

removes the m flag from the s-file. 

The -d and -i options must not be used at the same time. 

5.6 Modifying S-file Information 

Every s-file contains information about the deltas it contains. Normally, this 
information is maintained by the SCCS commands and is not directly accessible 
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by the user. Some information, however, is specific to the user who creates the 
s-file, and may be changed as desired to meet the user's requirements. This 
information is kept in two special partsof the s-file called the "delta table" 
and the "description field". 

The delta table contains information about each delta, such as the SID and the 
date and time of creation. It also contains user-supplied information, such as 
comments and modification requests. The description field contains a user- 
supplied description of the s-file and its contents. Both parts can be changed or 
deleted at any time to reflect changes to the s-file contents. 



5.6.1 Adding Comments 

You can add comments to an s-file by using the -y option of the delta and 
admin commands. This option causes the given text to be copied to the s-file as 
the comment for the new version. The comment may be any combination of 
letters, digits, and punctuation symbols. No embedded newline characters are 
allowed. If spaces are used, the comment must be enclosed in double quotes. 
The complete command must fiton one line. For example, the command 

delta -y" George Wheeler" s.demo.c 

saves the comment "George Wheeler" in the s-file $. it mo.e . 

The -y option is typically used in shell procedures as part of an automated 
approach to maintaining files. When the option is used, the delta command 
does not print the corresponding comment prompt, so no interaction is 
required. If more than one s-file is given in the command line, the given 
comment applies to them all. 

5.6.2 Changing Comments 

You can change the comments in a given s-file by using the cdc command. The 
command has the form 

cdc -tSID e. filename 

where -tSID gives the SID of the version whose comment is to be changed, and 
e.filename is the name of the s-file containing the version. The command asks 
for a new comment by displaying the prompt 

comments? 

You may type any sequence of characters up to 512 characters long. The 
sequence may contain embedded newline characters if they are preceded by a 
backslash (\). The sequence must be terminated with a newline character. For 
example, the command 
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cdc -r3.4 s.demo.c 

prompts for a new comment for version 3.4. 

Although the command does not delete the old comment, it is no longer directly 
accessible by the user. The new comment contains the login name of the user 
who invoked the cdc command and the time the comment was changed. 



5.6.3 Adding Modification Requests 

You can add modification requests to an s-file, when the v flag is set, by using 
the -m option of the delta and admin commands. A modification request is a 
shorthand method of describing the reason for a particular version. 
Modification requests are usually names or numbers which the user has chosen 
to represent a specific request. 

The -m option causes the given command to save the requests following the 
option. A request may be any combination of letters, digits, and punctuation 
symbols. If you give more than one request, you must separate them with 
spaces and enclose the request in double quotes. For example, the command 

delta -m"error35 optimizelO" s.demo.c 

copies the requests "error35" and "optimizelO" to e.demo.e, while saving the 
new version. 

The -m option, when used with the admin command, must be combined with 
the -i option. Furthermore, the v flag must be explicitly set with the -f option. 
For example, the command 

admin -idef.h -m"errorO" -fv s.def.h 

inserts the modification request "errorO" in the new file $. def.h. 

The delta command does not prompt for modification requests if you use the 
-m option. 



5.6.4 Changing Modification Requests 

You can change modification requests, when the v flag is set, by using the cdc 
command. The command asks for a list of modification requests by displaying 
the prompt 

MRs? 

You may type any number of requests. Each request may have any 
combination of letters, digits, or punctuation symbols. No more than 512 
characters are allowed, and the last request must be terminated with a newline 
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character. If you wish to remove a request, you must precede the request with 
an exclamation mark (!). For example, the command 

cdc -rl.4 s.demo.c 
asks for changes to the modification requests. The response 

MRs? error36 !error35 
adds the request "error36" and removes "error35". 

5.6.5 Adding Descriptive Text 

You can add descriptive text to an s-file by using the -t option of the admin 
command. Descriptive text is any text that describes the purpose and reason 
for the given s-file. Descriptive text is independent of the contents of the s-file 
and can only be displayed using the prs command. 

The -t option directs the admin to copy the contents of a given file into the 
description field of the s-file. The command has the form 

admin -tfilename e. filename 

where -tfilename gives the name of the file containing the descriptive text, and 
$. filename is the name of the s-file to receive the descriptive text. The file to be 
inserted may contain any amount of text. For example, the command 

admin -tcdemo s.demo.c 

inserts the contents of the file cdemo into the description field of the s-file 
e.demo.c. 

The -t option may also be used to initialize the description field when creating 
the s-file. For example, the command 

admin -idemo.c -tcdemo s.demo.c 

inserts the contents of the file cdemo into the new s-file e.demo.c. If-t is not 
used, the description field of the new s-file is left empty. 

You can remove the current descriptive text in an s-file by using the -t option 
without a filename. For example, the command 

admin -t s.demo.c 

removes the descriptive text from the s-file e.demo.c. 
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5.7 Printing from an S-file 



This section explains how to use the prs command to display information 
contained in an s-file. The prs command has a variety of options which control 
the display format and content. 



5.7.1 Using a Data Specification 

You can explicitly define the information to be printed from an s-file by using 
the -d option of the prs command. The command copies user-specified 
information to the standard output. The command has the form 

prs -depee $. filename 

where -depec is the data specification, and $. filename is the name of the s-file 
from which the information is to be taken. 

The data specification is a string of data keywords and text. A data keyword is 
an uppercase letter, enclosed in colons (:). It represents a value contained in the 
given s-file. For example, the keyword :I: represents the SID of a given version, 
:F: represent the filename of the given s-file, :C: represents the comment line 
associated with a given version. Data keywords are replaced by these values 
when the information is printed. 

For example, the command 

prs -d" version: :I: filename: :F: " s.demo.c 
may produce the line 

version: 2.1 filename: s.demo.c 

A complete list of the data keywords is given in the section pr«(CP) in the 
XENIX Reference Manual. 

5.7.2 Printing a Specific Version 

You can print information about a specific version in a given s-file by using the 
-r option of the prs command. The command has the form 

prs -rSID $. filename 

where -rSID gives the SID of the desired version, and e. filename is the name of 
the s-file containing the version. For example, the command 

prs -r2.1 s.demo.c 
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prints information about version 2. 1 in the s-file $. it mo. e . 

If the -r option is not specified, the command prints information about the 
most recently created delta. 



5.7.3 Printing Later and Earlier Versions 

You can print information about a group of versions by using the -1 and -e 
options of the prs command. The -1 option causes the command to print 
information about all versions immediately succeeding the given version. The 
-e option causes the command to print information about all versions 
immediately preceding the given version. For example, the command 

prs -rl.4 -e s.demo.c 

prints all information about versions which precede version 1.4 (e.g., 1.3, 1.2, 
and 1.1). The command 

prs -rl.4 -1 s.abc 

prints information about versions which succeed version 1.4 (e.g., 1.5, 1.6, and 
2.1). 

If both options are given, information about all versions is printed. 



5.8 Editing by Several Users 

The SCCS system allows any number users to access and edit versions of a given 
s-file. Since users are likely to access different versions of the s-file at the same 
time, the system is designed to allow concurrent editing of different versions. 
Normally, the system allows only one user at a time to edit a given version, but 
you can allow concurrent editing of the same version by setting the j flag in the 
given s-file. 

The following sections explain how to perform concurrent editing and how to 
?ave edited versions when you have retrieved more than one version for editing. 



5.8.1 Editing Different Versions 

The SCCS system allows several different versions of a file to be edited at the 
same time. This means a user can edit version 2.1 while another user edit 
version 1.1. There is no limit to the number of versions which may be edited at 
any given time. 

When several users edits different versions concurrently, each user must begin 
work in his own directory. If users attempt to share a directory and work on 
versions from the same s-file at the same time, the get command will refuse to 
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retrieve aversion. 



5.8.2 Editing a Single Version 

You can let a single version of a file be edited by more than one user by setting 
the j flag in the given s-file. The flag causes the get command to check the p-file 
and create a new proposed SID if the given version is already being edited. 

You can set the flag by using the -f option of the admin command. For 
example, the command 

admin -fj s.demo.c 

sets the flag for the s-file $. de mo. e . 

When the flag is set, the get command uses the next available branch SID for 
each new proposed SID. For example, suppose a user retrieves for editing 
version 1.4 in the file e.demo.c, and that the proposed version is 1.5. If another 
user retrieves version 1.4 for editing before the first user has saved his changes, 
the the proposed version for the new user will be 1.4.1.1, since version 1.5 is 
already proposed and likely to be taken. In no case will a version edited by two 
separate users result in a single new version. 



5.8.3 Saving a Specific Version 

When editing two or more versions of a file, you can direct the delta command 
to save a specific version by using the -r option to give the SID of that version. 
The command has the form 

delta -tSID e. filename 

where -tSID gives the SID of the version being saved, and *./i/enameisthename 
of the s-file to receive the new version. The SID may be the SID of the version 
you have just edited, or the proposed SID for the new version. For example, if 
you have retrieved version 1.4 for editing (and no version 1.5 exists), both 
commands 

delta -rl. 5 s.demo.c 
and 

delta -rl.4 s.demo.c 
save version 1.5. 
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5.9 Protecting S-files 

The SCCS system uses the normal XENIX system file permissions to protect 
s-files from changes by unauthorized users. In addition to the XENIX system 
protections, the SCCS system provides two ways to protect the s-files: the "user 
list" and the "protection flags". The user list is a list of login names and group 
IDs of users who are allowed to access the s-file and create new versions of the 
file. The protection flags are three special s-file flags that define which versions 
are currently accessible to otherwise authorized users. The following sections 
explain how to set and use the user list and protection flags. 



5.9.1 Adding a User to the User List 

You can add a user or a group of users to the user list of a given s-file by using 
the -a option of the admin command. The option causes the given name to be 
added to the user list. The user list defines who may access and edit the versions 
in the s-file. The command has the form 

admin -aname e. filename 

where -aname gives the login name of the user or the group name of a group of 
users to be added to the list, and e. filename gives the name of the s-file to receive 
, the new users. For example, the command 

admin -ajohnd -asuex -amarketing s.demo.c 

adds the users "johnd" and "suex" and the group "marketing" to the user list 
of the s-file e.demo.c. 

If you create an s-file without giving the -a option, the user list is left empty, 
and all users may access and edit the files. When you explicitly give a user name 
or names, only those users can access the files. 



5.9.2 Removing a User from a User List 

You can remove a user or a group of users from the user list of a given s-file by 
using the -e option of the admin command. The option is similar to the -a 
option but performs the opposite operation. The command has the form 

admin -ename e. filename 

where -ename gives the login name of a user or the group name of a group of 
users to be removed from the list, and $. filename is the name of the s-file from 
which the names are to be removed. For example, the command 

admin -ejohnd -emarketing s.demo.c 
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removes the user "johnd" and the group "marketing" from the user list of the 
s-file e. demo. e. 



5.0.3 Setting the Floor Flag 

The floor flag, f, defines the release number of the lowest version a user may edit 
in a given s-file. You can set the flag by using the -f option of the admin 
command. For example, the command 

admin -fi*2 s.demo.c 

sets the floor to release number 2. If you attempt to retrieve any versions with a 
release number less than 2, an error will result. 



5.0.4 Setting the Ceiling Flag 

The ceiling flag, c, defines the release number of the highest version a user may 
edit in a given s-file. You can set the flag by using the -f option of the admin 
command. For example, the command 

admin -fc5 s.demo.c 

sets the ceiling to release number 5. If you attempt to retrieve any versions with 
a release number greater than 5, an error will result. 



5.9.5 Locking a Version 

The lock flag, 1, lists by release number all versions in a given s-file which are 
locked against further editing. You can set the flag by using the -f flag of the 
admin command. The flag must be followed by one or more release numbers. 
Multiple release numbers must be separated by commas ■(,). For example, the 
command 

admin -A3 s.demo.c 
locks all versions with release number 3 against further editing. The command 

admin -fl4,5,9 s.def.h 

locks all versions with release numbers 4, 5, and 9. 

Note that the special symbol "a" may be used to specify all release numbers. 
The command 

admin -fla s.demo.c 

locks all versions in the file e.demo.e. 
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5.10 Repairing SCCS Files 

The SCCS system carefully maintains all SCCS files, making damage to the files 
very rare. However, damage can result from hardware malfunctions, which 
cause incorrect information to be copied to the file. The following sections 
explain how to check for damage to SCCS files, and how to repair the damage or 
regenerate the file. 



5.10.1 Checking an S-file 

You can check a file for damage by using the -h option of the admin command. 
This option causes the checksum of the given s-file to be computed and 
compared with the existing sum. An s-file's checksum is an internal value 
computed from the sum of all bytes in the file. If the new and existing 
checksums are not equal, the command displays the message 

corrupted file (co6) 

indicating damage to the file. For example, the command 

admin -h s.demo.c 

checks the s-file $. de mo. e for damage by generating a new checksum for the file, 
and comparing the new sum with the existing sum. 

You may give more than one filename. If you do, the command checks each file 
in turn. You may also give the name of a directory, in which case, the command 
checks all files in the directory. 

Since failure to repair a damaged s-file can destroy the file's contents or make 
the file inaccessible, it is a good idea to regularly check all s-files for damage. 

5.10.2 Editing an S-file 

When an s-file is discovered to be damaged, it is a good idea to restore a backup 
copy of the file from a backup disk rather than attempting to repair the file. 
(Restoring a backup copy of a file is described in the XENIX Operations Guide .) 
If this is not possible, the file may be edited using aXENIX text editor. 

To repair a damaged s-file, use the description of an s-file given in the section 
eccsfile(F) in the XENIX Reference Manual, to locate the part of the file which 
is damaged. Use extreme care when making changes; small errors can cause 
unwanted results. 
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5.10.3 Changing an S-file's Checksum 

. After repairing a damaged s-file, you must change the file's checksum by using 
the -z option of the admin command. For example, to restore the checksum of 
the repairedfile e.demo.e, type 

admin -z s.demo.c 

The command computes and saves the new checksum, replacing the old sum. 

5.10.4 Regenerating a G-file for Editing 

You can create a g-file for editing without affecting the current contents of the 
p-file by using the -k option of the get command. The option has the same 
affect as the -e option, except that the current contents of the p-file remain 
unchanged. The option is typically used to regenerate a g-file that has been 
accidentally removed or destroyed before it has been saved using the delta 
command. 

5.10.5 Restoring a Damaged P-file 

The -g option of the get command may be used to generate a new copy of a 
p-file that has been accidentally removed. For example, the command 

get -e -g s.demo.c 

creates a new p-file entry for the most recent version in e.demo.e. If the file 
demo.c already exists, it will not be changed by this command. 

5.11 Using Other Command Options 

Many of the SGCS commands provide options that control their operation in 
useful ways. This section describes these options and explains how you may use 
them to perform useful work. 

5.11.1 Getting Help With SCCS Commands 

You can display helpful information about an SCCS command by giving the 
name of the command as an argument to the help command. The help 
command displays a short explanation of the command and command syntax. 
For example, the command 

help rmdel 

displays the message 
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rmdel: 

rmdel -rSID name . . . 



5.11.2 Creating a File With the Standard Input 

You can direct admin to use the standard input as the source for a new s-file by 
using the -i option without a filename. For example, the command 

admin -i s.demo.c < demo.c 

causes admin to create a new s-file named e.demo.c which uses the text file 
demo.c as its first version. 

This method of creating a new s-file is typically used to connect admin to a 
pipe. For example, the command 

cat modl.c mod2.c | admin -i s.mod.c 

creates a new s-file e.mod.c which contains the first version of the concatenated 
files modl.c and mod2.c . 



5.11.3 Starting At a Specific Release 

The admin command normally starts numbering versions with release 
number 1. You can direct the command to start with any given release number 
by using the -r option. The command has the form 

admin -rrel-num $. filename 

where -rrel-num gives the value of the starting release number, and e. filename 
is the name of the s-file to be created. For example, the command 

admin -idemo.c -r3 s.demo.c 

starts with release number 3. The first version is 3.1. 



5.11.4 Adding a Comment to the First Version 

You can add a comment to the first version of file by using the-y option of the 
admin command when creating the s-file. For example, the command 

admin -idemo.c -y" George Wheeler" s.demo.c 

, inserts the comment "George Wheeler" in the news file t. demo.c. 
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The comment may be any combination of letters, digits, and punctuation 
symbols. If spaces are used, the comment must be enclosed in double quotes. 
The complete command must fit on one line. 

If the -y option is not used when creating an s-file, a comment of the form 

date and time created YY/MM/DD HH:MMSS by logname 

is automatically inserted. 

5.11.5 Suppressing Normal Output 

You can suppress the normal display of messages created by the get command 
by using the -s option. The option prevents information, such as the SID of the 
retrieved file, from being copied to the standard output. The option does not 
suppress error messages. 

The -s option is often used with the -p option to pipe the output of the get 
command to other commands. For example, the command 

get -p -s s.demo.c j lpr 

copies the most recent version in the s-file $.dcmo.c to the line printer. 

You can also suppress the normal output of the delta command by using the -s 
option. This option suppresses all output normally directed to the standard 
output, except for the normal comment prompt. 

5.11.6 Including and Excluding Deltas 

You can explicitly define which deltas you wish to include and which you wish 
to exclude when creating a g-file, by using the -i and -x options of the get 
command. 

The -i option causes the command to apply the given deltas when constructing 
a version. The -x option causes the command to ignore the given deltas when 
constructing a version. Both options must be followed by one or more SIDs. If 
multiple SIDs are given they must be separated by commas (,). A range of SIDs 
may be given by separating two SIDs with a hyphen (-). For example, the 
command 

get -il. 2,1.3 s.demo.c 
causes deltas 1.2 and 1.3 to be used to construct the g-file. The command 

get -xl. 2-1. 4 s.demo.c 
causes deltas 1.2 through 1.4 to be ignored when constructing the file. 
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The -i option is useful if you wish to automatically apply changes to a version 
while retrieving it for editing. For example, the command 

get -e -i4.1 -r3.3 s.demo.c 

retrieves version 3.3 for editing. When the file is retrieved, the changes in delta 
4.1 are automatically applied to it, making the g-file the same as if version 3.3 
had been edited by hand using the changes in delta 4.1. These changes can be 
saved immediately by issuing a delta command. No editing is required. 

The -x option is useful if you wish to remove changes performed on a given 
version. For example, the command 

get -e -xl.5 -rl.6 s.demo.c 

retrieves version 1.6 for editing. When the file is retrieved, the changes in delta 
1.5 are automatically left out of it, making the g-file the same as if version 1.4 
had been changed according to delta 1.6 (with no intervening delta 1.5). These 
changes can be saved immediately by issuing a delta command. No editing is 
required. 

When deltas are included or excluded using the -i and -x options, get 
compares them with the deltas that are normally used in constructing the given 
version. If two deltas attempt to change the same line of the retrieved file, the 
command displays a warning message. The message shows the range of lines in 
which the problem may exist. Corrective action, if required, is the 
responsibility of the user. 



5.11.7 Listing the Deltas of a Version 

You can create a table showing the deltas required to create a given version by 
using the -1 option. This option causes the get command to create an 1-file 
which contains the SIDs of all deltas used to create the given version. 

The option is typically used to create a history of a given version's 
development. For example, the command 

get -1 s.demo.c 

creates a file named I. demo. e containing the deltas required to create the most 
recent version of demo.c. 

You can display the list of deltas required to create a version by using the -lp 
option. The option performs the same function as the -1 options except it 
copies the list to the standard output file. For example, the command 

get -lp -r2.3 s.demo.c 

copies the list of deltas required to create version 2.3 of demo.c to the standard 
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output. 



Note that the -1 option may be combined with the -g option to create a list of 
deltas without retrieving the actual version. 



5.11.8 Mapping Lines to Deltas 

You can map each line in a given version to its corresponding delta by using the 
-m option of the get command. This option causes each line in a g-file to be 
preceded by the SID of the delta that caused that line to be inserted. The SID is 
separated from the beginning of the line by a tab character. The -m option is 
typically used to review the history of each line in a given version. 



5.11.0 Naming Lines 

You can name each line in a given version with the current module name (i.e., 
the value of the %M% keyword) by using the -n option of the get command. 
This option causes each line of the retrieved file to be preceded by the value of 
the %M% keyword and a tab character. 

The -n option is typically used to indicate that a given line is from the given 
file. When both the -m and -n options are specified, each line begins with the 
%M% keyword. 



5.11.10 Displaying a List of Differences 

You can display a detailed list of the differences between a new version of a file 
and the previous version by using the -p option of the delta command. This 
option causes the command to display the differences, in a format similar to the 
output of the XENIX diff command. 



5.11.11 Displaying File Information 

You can display information about a given version by using the -g option of the 
get command. This option suppresses the actual retrieval of a version and 
causes only the information about the version, such as the SID and size, to be 
displayed. 

The -g option is often used with the -r option to check for the existence of a 
given version. For example, the command 

get -g -r4.3 s.demo.c 

displays information about version 4.3 in the s-file e.demo.c. If the version does 
not exist, the command displays an error message. 
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5.11.12 Removing a Delta 

You can remove a delta from an s-file by using the rmdel command. The 
command has the form 

rmdel -rSID e. filename 

where -rSID gives the SID of the delta to be removed, and B.file name is the name 
of the s-file from which the delta is to be removed. The delta must be the most 
recently created delta in the s-file. Furthermore, the user must have write 
permission in the directory containing the s-file, and must either own the s-file 
or be the user who created the delta. 

For example, the command 

rmdel -r2.3 s.demo.c 

removes delta 2.3 from the s-file e.demo.c. 

The rmdel command will refuse to remove a protected delta, that is, a delta 
whose release number is below the current floor value, above the current ceiling 
value, or equal to a current locked value (see the section "Protecting S-files" 
given earlier in this chapter). The command will also refuse to remove a delta 
which is currently being edited. 

The rmdel command should be reserved for those cases in which incorrect, 
global changes were made to an s-file. 

Note that rmdel changes the type indicator of the given delta from "D" to 
"R M . A type indicator defines the type of delta. Type indicators are described 
in full in the section delta(CP) in the XENIX Reference Manual. 



5.11.13 Searching for Strings 

You can search for strings in files created from an s-file by using the what 
command. This command searches for the symbol #(@) (the current value of 
the %Z% keyword) in the given file. It then prints, on the standard output, all 
text immediately following the symbol, up to the next double quote (" ), greater 
than (>), backslash (\), newline, or (non-printing) NULL character. For 
example, if the s-file s.de mo. c contains the following line 

char id[] = "%Z%%M%:%I%"; 
and the command 

get -r3.4 s.prog.c 
is executed, then the command 
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what prog.c 

displays 

prog.c: 

prog.c:3.4 

You may also use what to search files that have not been created by SCCS 
commands. 



5.11.14 Comparing SCCS Files 

You can compare two versions from a given s-file by using the sccsdiff 
command. This command prints on the standard output the differences 
between two versions of the s-file. The command has the form 

sccsdiff -xSlDl -rSIDS $.filenamc 

where -tSIDI and -TSID2 give the SIDs of the versions to be compared, and 
e.filename is the name of the s-file containing the versions. The version SIDs 
must be given in the order in which they were created. For example, the 
command 

sccsdiff -r3.4 -r5.6 s.demo.c 

displays the differences between versions 3.4 and 5.6. The differences are 
displayed in a form similar to the XENIX diff command. 
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Adb: A Program Debugger 

6.1 Introduction 

Adb is an indispensable tool for debugging programs or crashed systems. It allows you 
to look at core files resulting from aborted programs, print output in a variety of 
formats, patch files, and run programs with embedded breakpoints. This chapter is an 
introductiontoarf^withexamplesofitsuse. It explains the variousformattingoptions, 
techniques for debugging C programs, and gives examples of printing file system 
information, and of patching. 

6.2 Invocation 

Theadfcinvocationsyntaxisas follows: 

adb objectfile corefile 

where objectfile is an executable XENIX file and corefile is a core image file . Often this 
will look like: 

adb a. out core 

or more simply: 

adb 

where the defaults are a.out and core , respectively. The filename minus (-) means 
ignore thi s argument a s in: 

adb — core 

Adb has requests for examining locations in either file. A question mark (?) request 
examines the contents of objectfile; a slash (/) request examines the corefile . The 
general form of these requests is: 

address ? format 

or 

address /format 

6.3 The Current Address - Dot 

Adb maintains a pointer to the current address, called dot, similar in function to the 
current pointer in the editor, ed(C). When an address is entered, the current address is 
set to that location, so that: 

0126?i 

setsdottooctal 126andprintstheinstructionatthataddrcss. Therequest 

.,10/d 

prints 10 decimal numbers starting at dot. Dot ends up referring to the address of the 
last item printed. Whenused with the question mark (?) or slash (/)request, thecurrent 
address can be advanced by typing a newline; it can be decremented by typing a caret 
(*)• 

Addresses are represented by expressions. Expressions are made up of decimal, octal, 
and hexadecimal integers, and symbols from the program under test. These may be 
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combined with the following operators: 
+ Addition 
- Subtraction 

* Multiplication 
% Integer division 
& Bitwise AND 

I Bitwise inclusive OR 

# Rounduptothenextmuhiple 

Not 

Note that all arithmetic within adb is 32-bit arithmetic. When typing a symbolic 
address for a C program, type either "name" or ".name"; adb recognizes both 
forms. Because adb will find only one instance of ' 'name* * and ' '.name* ' (generally 
the first to appear in the source) one will mask the other if they both appear in the same 
source file. 

6.4 Formats 

To print data, you can specify a collection of letters and characters that describe the 
format of the printout. Formats are remembered in the sense that typing a request 
without one will cause the new printout to appear in the previous format. The 
following are the most commonly used format letters; for a complete list see adb(CP) 

Letter Format 



b 


1 byte in octal 


c 


1 byte as a character 





1 word in octal 


<* 


1 word in decimal 


X 


1 word in hexadecimal 


D 


2 words (1 longword) in decimal 


X 


2 words (1 longword) in hexadecimal 


i 


machine instruction 


s 


a null terminated character string 


a 


the value of dot 


u 


1 word in unsigned decimal 


n 


print a newline 


r 


print a blank space 


* 


backup dot 



equestis: 

address f t count] command .[ modifier ] 

which sets the current address (dot)to<u£d!re,£sandexecutesthe command coun/ times. 
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The following table illustrates some general adb command meanings: 
Command Meaning 

? Print contents from a.out file 

/ Print contents from core file 

= Print value of "dot" 
Breakpoint control 

$ Miscellaneous requests 

; Request separator 

! Escape to shell 

Adb catches signals, so a user cannot use a quit signal to exit from adb. The request $q 
or$Q (or <CX)NTROL-D>)mustbeusedtoexitfromad& . 

6.5 Debugging C Programs 

The following subsections describe use of adb in debugging the C programs given in 
the numbered figures at the end of this chapter. Refer to these figures as you work your 
way through the examples. 

6.5.1 Debugging a Core Image 

Consider the C program in Figure 1. Thisprogramillustratesacommonerrormadeby 
C programmers. The object of the program is to change the lowercase "t" to 
uppercase ' 'T * * in the string pointed to by * 'charp' * and then write the character string 
to the file indicated by argument 1 . The bug shown is that the character ' 'T " is stored in 
the pointer "charp" instead of the string pointed to by "charp." Executing the 
program produces a core file because of an out-of— bounds memory reference. 
(Note that a core file may not be produced on all systems. ) 

Adb is invoked by typing: 

adb a.out core 
The first debugging request 

$c 

is used to give a C backtrace through the subroutines called. As shown in Figure 2, 
only one function, main , was called and the arguments ' 'argc ' * and ' 'argv' ' have hex 
values 0x2 and 0x1 fff90 respectively. Both of these values look reasonable; 0x2 = 
two arguments, 0x1 fff90 = address on stack of parameter vector. These values may 
be different on your system due to a different mapping of memory . 

The next request 

$r 

prints out the registers including the program counter and an interpretation of the 
instruction at that location. 

The request: 
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$e 

prints out the values of all external variables. 

A map exists for each file handled by <»£>. The map for thea.oitffileisreferenced with 
a question mark (?), whereas the map for the core file is referenced with a slash (/). 
Furthermore, a good rule of thumb istouse question mark for instructions and slash for 
data when lookingatprograms. Toprint out information aboutthemaps.type: 

$m 

This produces a report of the contents of the maps . 

In our example, it is useful to see the contents of the string pointed to by ' 'charp. ' ' This 
is done by typing 

♦charp/ s 

which means use ' 'charp' ' as a pointer in the core file and print the information as a 
character string. This printout shows that the character buffer was incorrectly 
overwritten and helps identify the error. Printing the locations around ' 'charp' ' shows 
that the buffer is unchanged but that the pointer is destroyed. Similarly, we could print 
information about the arguments to a function . For example 

0xlfff90,3/X 

printsthehex vahiesof thethreeconsecutivecellspointedtoby "argv" in the function 
main. Notethatthesevaluesaretheaddressesoftheargumentstomain. Therefore: 

Oxlfffb67s 

prints the ASCII value of the first argument. Another way to print this value would 
have been 

*7s 

The quotation mark (") means ditto, i.e., the last address typed, in this case 4< 0xlfff90 
;" the star (*) instructsatfttousetheaddress field of the corefile asa pointer . 

Therequest 



prints the current address in hex (and not its contents). This has been set to the address 
ofthe first argument. The current address, dot, is used by adb to remember its current 
location. Dot allows the user to reference locations relative to the current address, for 
example: 

.-10/d 

6.5.2 Multiple Functions 

Consider the C program illustrated inFigure3. Thisprogram calls functions/, g , and A 
until the stack is exhausted and a core image is produced. 

Again, enteral by typing 

adb 

which assumes the names a.out and core for the executable file and core image file, 
respectively. Therequest 
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$c 



fills a page of backtrace references to/, g , and h . Figure 4 shows an abbreviated list. 
Pressing the INTERRUPT key terminates the output and brings you back to the adb 
request level. Additionally, some versions of adb will automatically quit after fifteen 
levelsunlesstoldotherwise with the command: 

,levelcount$c 
The request 

,5$c 

prints the five most recent activations. 

Notice that each function (f , g , and h) has a counter that counts the number of times 
each hasbeen called. 

Therequest 

fcnt/D 

prints the decimal value of the counter for the function/. Similarly, "gent" and 
"hent" could be printed. Notice that because "fent", "gent", and "hent" are int 
variables, and on the MC68000 int is implemented as long, to print its value you must 
use the D two— word format. 

6.5.3 Setting Breakpoints 

Consider the C program in Figure 5. This program changes tabs into blanks. We will 
run this program under the control of adb (see Figure 6) by typing: 

adb a. out — 
Breakpoints are set intheprogramas: 

addressib \requesi[ 

The requests 

settab+8:b 
fopen+8:b 
tabpos+8:b 

set breakpoints at the start of these functions. C does not generate statement labels. 
Therefore, it is currently not possible to plant breakpoints at locations other than 
function entry points without knowledge of the code generatedby the C compiler. The 
above addresses are entered as 

symbol+8 

so that they will appear in any C backtrace, because the first two instructions of each 
function are used to set up the local stack frame. Note that some of the functions are 
from the C library. 

Toprintthe location ofbreakpoints, type: 

$b 

The display indicates a count field. A breakpoint is bypassed count— I times before 
causing a stop. The command field indicates the adb requests to be executed each time 
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the breakpoint is encountered. Inourexamplenocd/nma/oifieldsare present. 

By displaying the original instructions at the function scttab we see that the breakpoint 
is set after the tstb instruction, which is the stack probe. We can display the 
tostructions using the <k/& request : 

settab,5?ai 

This request displays five instructions starting at settab with the addresses of each 
location displayed. Another variation is 

settab,5?i 

which displays the instructions with only the starting address. 

Note that we accessed Ac addresses from the a. atffile with the question (?) command. 
In general, when asking for a printout of multiple herns adb advances the current 
address the number of bytes necessary to satisfy the request. In the above example, 
five instructions were displayed and the current address was advanced 18 (decimal) 

bytes. 

To run the program type: 

:r 
Todeleteabrealqx)int,formstancetheentrytothefunction5cn'a/>,type: 

settab +8:d 
Tocontinueexecutionoftheprogram from thebreakpoint type: 



Once the program has stopped (in this case at the breakpoint for fopen), adb requests 
canbe used to display the contents of memory. For example 

$c 

displays a stack trace or 

tabs,674X 

prints six lines of four locations each from the array called "tabs". By this time (at 
location/open) in the C program, settab has been called and should have set a one in 
every eighth location of ' 'tabs" . 

The XENIX quit and interrupt signals act onadb itself rather than on the program being 
debugged. If such a signal occurs then the program being debugged is stopped and 
control is returned to adb. The signal is saved by adb and is passed on to the test 
program if 



istyped. This canbe useful when testing interrupt handling routines. The signal is not 
passed on tothetestprogramif 

:c 

istyped. 
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6.5.4 Other Breakpoint Facilities 



Arguments and changes of standard input and output are passed to a program as: 

:r argl arg2 ...<infile >outfile 
This request kills any existing program under test and starts the a . out afresh . 
The program being debugged can be single — stepped by typing: 

:s 

If necessary, this request starts up the program being debugged and stops after 
executingthe first instruction. 

Adb allows a program to be executed beginning at a specific address by typing: 

address* 
The count field can be used to skip the first /i breakpoints with: 

,«:r 
The request 

,»:c 
may alsobeused for skipping the first n breakpoints when continuing a program. 
A program can be continued atan address different from the breakpoint by typing: 

address:c 
The program being debugged runs as a separate process and can be killed by typing: 

:k 

6.6 Maps 

XENIX supports several executable file formats. These are used to tell the loader how 
to load the program file. Nonshared program files are the most common and are 
generated by a C compiler invocation such as: 

cc pgm.c 
A shared file is produced by a C compiler command line of the form 

cc — n pgm.c 

Note that separate instruction/data files are not supported on the MC68000. 

Adb interprets these different file formats and provides access to the different segments 
through a set of maps. Toprintthemapstype: 

$m 

In nonshared files, both text (instructions) and data are intermixed. This makes it 
impossible for adb to differentiate data from instructions and some of the printed 
symbolic addresses look incorrect; for example, printing data addresses as offsets 
from routines. 

In shared text, the instructions are separated from data and the 
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accc sse s the data part of the a . out file . This request tells adb to use the second part of the 
map in the a. ou/ file. Accessing data in the core file shows the data after it was modified 
by the execution of the program . Notice also that the data segment may have grown 
during program execution. In shared files the corresponding core file does not contain 
the program text. 

Figure 7 shows the display of three maps for the same program linked as a nonshared 
and shared respectively. The b, e, andffieldsareusedbya^Momapaddresses into file 
addresses. The/i field isthelengthoftheheaderatthebeginningofthefile(0x34bytes 
for ana. out file and 0x800 bytes for a core file). The/? field is the displacement from 
the beginning of the file to the data. For unshared files with mixed text and data this is 
the same as the length of the header, for shared files this is the length of the header plus 
the sizeof the text portion. 

The b and e fields are the starting and ending locations for a segment. Given an 
address, A, the locationinthe file (either ii.ow/ or c<?rc)iscalculatedas: 

bls£A*£el =£> file address = (A-bl)+fl 
b2*£A*£e2 => file address = (A-b2)+f2 

Ausercanaccesslocationsbyusingthea^^defincdvariables. The 

$v 

request prints the variables initialized by adb: 

b Base address of data segment 

d Length of the data segment 

s Length of the stack 

t Length of the text 

m Execution type 

In Figure 7 those variables not present are zero. These variables can be used in 
expressions such as 

<b 

in the address field. Similarly, the value of the variable can be changed by an 
assignment request such as 

02000>b 

which sets "b" to octal 2000. These variables are useful to know if the file under 
examination is an executable or core image file. 

Adb reads the header of the core image file to find the values for these variables. If the 
second file specified does not seem to beacore file, or ifit is missing, then the header of 
the executable file is used instead. 

6.7 Advanced Usage 

With adb it is possible to combine formatting requests to provide elaborate displays. 
Below are several examples. 
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6.7. 1 Formatted Dump 

The line 

<b,-l/4o4*8Cn 

prints four octal words followed by their ASCII interpretation from the data space of 
the core image file. Broken down, therequestpiecesmean: 

<b Thebaseaddressofthedatasegment. 

<b,-l Printfromthebaseaddresstotheend— of-file. A negative count is used 
here and elsewhere to loop indefinitely or until some error condition (like 
end — of— file) is detected. 

The format * '4o4*8Cn" is interpreted as follows: 

4o Print four octal locations. 

4* Backup the current address four locations (to the original start of the 

field). 

8C Print eight consecutive characters using an escape convention; each 

character in the range octal to 037 is printed as an at— sign (@) followed 
by the corresponding character in the range octal 0140 to 0177. An at— 
sign is printed as "@@". 

n Printanewline. 

The request: 

<b,<d/4o4*8Cn 

could have been used instead to allow printing to stop at the end of the data segment 
(<dprovidesthedata segment size in bytes). 

The formatting requests can be combined with adb's ability to read in a script to 
produceacori image dump script. Adb is invoked with the command line 

adb a.out core < dump 

toreadinascriptfilecontainingrequestsnameddump. Anexampleofsuchascriptis: 
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120$w 

4095$s 

$v 

=3n 

$m 

=3n"C Stack Backtrace" 

$C 

=3n"C External Variables" 

$e 

=3n"Registers" 

$r 

0$s 

=3n"Data Segment" 

<b,-l/8ona 

The request 

120$w 

sets the width of the output to 1 20 characters (normally, the width is 80 characters). 
A^attemptstoprintaddressesas: 

symbol + offset 

The request 

4095$s 

increases the maximum permissible offset to the nearest symbolic address from 2SS 
(defauh)to4095. The equal sign request (=)canbe used to print literal strings. Thus, 
headingsareprovidedinthisdwwpprogramwithrequestssuchas: 

=3n"C Stack Backtrace" 
Thisspacesthreelinesandprintstheliteralstring. Therequest 

$v 
prints all nonzero <u# variables. Therequest 

0$s 

sets the maximum offset for symbol matches to zero, thus suppressing the printing of 
symbolic labels in favor of hexadecimal values. Note that this is only done for the 
printing of the data segment. The request 

<b,-l/8ona 

prints a dump from the base of the data segment to the end— of— file with an octal 
address field and eight octal numbers per line. 

Figure9showstheresultsofsomeformattingrequestsontheCprogramofFigure8. 
6.7.2 Directory Dump 

Figure 10 illustrates another set of requests to dump the contents of a directory (which 
is made upofan integer "inumber" followed by a 14-eharacter name): 
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adbdir — 

=n8t''i^UIll''8t"Name , ' 

0,-l?u8tl4cn 

In this example, * V* prints the inumber as an unsigned decimal integer, "St" means 
that adb will space to the next multiple of 8 on the output line, and "14c" prints the 
14- character filename. 

6.7.3 Hist Dump 

Similarly the contents of the Hist of a file system (e.g. , Idevlroot) can be dumped with 
the following set of requests: 

adb /dev/root — 

02000>b 

?m<b 

<b,- 1 rflags w 8ton'Tinks,uid,gid''8t3bn'',size''8tbrdn''ad(lr"8t8un''times' , 8t2Y2na 

Inthisexample the value of the base forthemap was changed to Q2000by typing 

?m<b 

since that is the start of an /7m within a file system. The request "brd" above was used 
to print the 24-bit size field as a byte, a space, and a decimal integer. The last access 
time and last modify time are printed with the "2Y" operator. Figure 10 shows 
portions of these requests as applied to a directory and file system. 

6.7.4 Converting Values 

Adbmay be used to convert values from one representation to another. For example 

072 = odx 
prints 

072 58 0x3a 

which are the octal, decimal and hexadecimal representations of 072 (octal). The 
format is remembered so that typing subsequent numbers prints them in the given 
formats. Character values canbe converted ina similarway; for example 

'a' = co 

prints 

a 0141 

It may also be used to evaluate expressions. However, be forewarned that all binary 
operators have the same precedence, a precedence that is lower than that for unary 
operators. 

6.8 Patching 

Patching files with adb is accomplished with the write (w or W) request. This is often 

used in conjunction with the locate , (1 or L) request. The request syntax for 1 and w are 

similar , ,. 
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?1 value 

The request 1 is used to match on 2 bytes; L is used for 4bytes. The request w is used to 
write 2 bytes, whereas W writes 4 bytes. The value field in either locate or write 
requests is an expression. Therefore, decimal and octal numbers, or character strings 
are supported. 

lnordertomodifyafile,arf£mustbecalledwiththe— wswitch: 

adb -w filel file2 

When called with this option, filel mdfile2 are created if necessary and opened for 
bothreadingandwriting. 

For example, consider the C program shown in Figure S. We can change the word 
This" to The " in the executable file for this program, ex7, by using the following 
requests: 

adb — w ex7 — 
?1 Th* 
?W 'The' 

The request 

?1 

starts at dot and stops at the first match of ' Th' * having set dot to the address of the 
locationfound. Notetheuseofthequestionmark(?)to write to thex.ou/file. Theform 

would have beenused for a shared file . 

More frequently therequestistyped as: 

?1 •Th*; ?s 

This locates the first occurrence of "Th" and prints the entire string. Execution of this 
request setsdottotheaddressofthecharacters'Th". 

Asanotherexampleoftheutilityofthepatchingfacility.consideraCprogram that has 
an internal logic flag. The flag could be set by the user through adb and the program 
run. For example: 

adb x.out — 
:s argl arg2 
flag/w 1 
:c 

The :s request is normally used to single— step through a process or start a process in 
single— step mode. In this case it starts*, ok/ as a subprocess with arguments "argl" 
and "arg2". If there is a subprocess running, adb writes to it rather than to the file so 
the w request causes ' ' flag2' ' to be changed in the memory of the subprocess. 

6.9 Notes 

Below is a list of some things thatusers should beaware of. 

The stack frame is allocated by teh first two instructions at the beginning of 
every C routine. Thus, putting breakpoints at the entry point of routines 
means that the function appears not to have beencalled when the breakpoint 
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occurs. Try placing the breakpoint at ' 'routine* * + instead. 

1 . When printing addresses, ADB uses ither text or data symbols from the 
x. out file. This sometimes causes unexpected symbol names to be printed 
with data (e.g., "savr5+022"). This does not happen if question mark (?) 
is used for text (instructions) and slash (/) for data. 

2. Local variablescannotbeaddressed. 
6.10 Fjgures 

Figure 1 : C program with pointer bug 

#include <stdio.h> 
struct buf I 

int tildes; 

int nleft; 

char *nextp; 

char bufl|512]; 

|bb; 
struct buf *obuf; 

char *charp = "this is a sentence."; 

main(argc,argv) 
int argc; 
char **argv; 

i 

char cc; 
FILE *file; 

if(argc < 2) { 

printf("lnput file missingXn"); 
exit(8); 



if((file = fopen(argvfl],"wO) == NULL)! 

printf("%s : can't openW, argvfl]); 
exit(8); 

i 

charp = T'; 
printf("debug 1 %s\n",charp); 

while(cc= *charp++) 

putc(cc.file); 
fflush(iile); 
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Figure2: AdbootputforC program of figure 1 



adb 








$c 








start +44: jmain 


(0x2, 0xlFFF90) 






$r 








dO 0x0 




aO 


0x54 


dl 0x8 




al 


0xlFFF90 


d2 0x0 




a2 


0x0 


d3 0x0 




a3 


0x0 


d4 0x0 




a4 


0x0 


d5 0x0 




a5 


0x0 


d6 0x0 




a6 


0xlFFF7C 


d7 0x0 




sp 


0xlFFF74 


ps 0x0 








pc 0x80E4 


jnain+160: 


movb (a0),-l.(a6) 


$e 








jenviron: 0xlFFF9C 






_errno: 0x19 








_bb: 0x0 








_obuf: 0x0 








_charp: 0x55 








_iob: 0x9BlC 








_sobuf: 0x64656275 






_lastbu: 0x96F8 








_sibuf: 0x0 








.allocs: 0x0 








_allocp: 0x0 








.alloct: 0x0 








.allocx: 0x0 








_end: 0x0 








_cdata: 0x0 








$m 








? map 'xout' 








bl = 0x8000 


el = 0x970C 


f 1 = 


0x20 


b2 = 0x8000 


e2 = Ox970C 


f2 = 


0x20 


/map '— * 








bl = OxOel - 0x1000000 fl = 0x0 




b2 = 0x0e2 = 0x0f2 = 0x0 






*charp/s 








0x55: 








data address not found 






0xlflT90,3/X 








0xlFFF90: 


OxlFFFBO 


0xlFFFB6 0x( 


OxlfffbO/s 








OxlFFFBO: 


x.out 






/s 








OxlFFFBO: 


xout 






.=X 


OxlFFFBO 






.-io/d 








0xlFFFA6: 


65497 
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$q 
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Figure3: MultiplefunctionC program 

int fcnt,gcnt,hcnt; 

h(x,y) 

j 

int hi; register int hr, 

hi = x+1; 

hr = x-y+1; 

hcnt+ + ; 

hj: 

f(hr,hi); 



g(p.q) 



f(a,b) 



int gi; register int gr, 

gi = q-p; 

gr= q-p+1; 

gcnt+ + ; 

gj: 

h(gr,gi); 



int fi; register int fir, 

fi = a+2*b; 
fr = a+b; 

fcnt++ ; 

g(fr,fi); 



main() 

fd.l); 
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Figure4: Adb output for C program of Figure3 



adb 






$c 






Ji+46: 


_f 


(0x2, 0x92D) 


-g+48: 


_h 


(0x92C, 0x92B) 


_f+70: 


-g 


(0x92D, 0x1258) 


±+46: 


-f 


(0x2, 0x92B) 


-g+48: 


± 


(0x92A, 0x929) 


_f+70: 


-g 


(0x92B, 0x1254) 


-h+46: 


J 


(0x2, 0x929) 


-g+48: 


_h 


(0x928, 0x927) 


<INTERRUPT> 






adb 






}9$C 






Ji+46: 


-f 


(0x2, 0x92D) 


-g+48: 


_h 


(0x92C, 0x92B) 


.f+70: 


-g 


(0x92D, 0x1258) 


Ji+46: 


_f 


(0x2, 0x92B) 


-g+48: 


_h 


(0x92A, 0x929) 


fcnt/D 






Jcnt: 


1175 




gcnt/D 






-gent: 


1174 




hcnt/D 






Jicnt: 


1174 




$q 
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FigureS: C program to decode tabs 

#inchide <stdio.h> 

#de8ne MAXL1NE 80 

#defineYES 1 ( 

#define NO 

#defineTABSP 8 

char input)] = "data"; 

char ibuf[518l; 

int tabsMAXLlNEl; 



mainO 



int col, *ptab; 
char c; 

ptab = tabs; 

settab(ptab); /*Set initial tab stops */ 

col = 1; 

if(fopen(input,ibuf) < G) I 

printfC*fcs : not found\n",input); 

exit(8); 
i 

while((c = getch(ibuf)) != -1) { 
switch(c) J 

case V: /* TAB */ 

while(tabpos(col) !== YES) • 
/♦put BLANK*/ 
putcharC '); 
col++ ; 

i 
i 

break; 
case "Vn': /*NEWLINE */ 

putcharCVn'); 

col = 1; 

break; 
default: 

putchar(c); 

col++; 



i 
i 

/* Tabpos return YES if col is a tab stop */ 

tabpos(col) 

int col; 



if(col > MAXUNE) 
return(YES); 

else 

return(tabsfcolj); 
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/* Scttab - Set initial tab stops */ 

settab(tabp) 

int *tabp; 

i 

int i; 

for(i = 0; i<= MAXL1NE; i++) 

(i%TABSP) ? (tabsfil - NO) : (tabsfij - YES); 

i 

/* getch(ibuf) — Just do a getc call, but not a macro */ 

getch(ibuf) 

FILE *ibuf, 

{ 

return(getc(ibuf)); 
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Figure6: AdboutputforC program of Figure 5 



adb x.out 




settab +8:b 




fopen+8:b 




geteh+8:b 




tabpos+8:b 




$b 




breakpoints 




count bkpt 


command 


1 _tabpos+8 




1 -getch+8 




1 _fopen+8 




1 _settab+8 




settab,5?ia 




.settab: link 


a6,#0xFFFFFFFC 


_settab+4: 


tab -132.(a7) 


_settab+8: 


moveml #<>,-(a7) 


.settab+12: 


cW -4.(a6) 


jsettab+16: 


cmpl #0x50, -4. (a6) 


_settab+24: 




settab,5?i 




-settab: link 


a6,#0xFFFFFFFC 



tstb -132.(a7) 

moveml #<>,-(a7) 

clrl -4.(a6) 

cmpl #Ox50,-4.(a6) 



:r 



x. outrunning 








breakpoint 


-settab+8: 


moveml 


settab +8:d 
:c 

x.out: running 














breakpoint 


_fopen+8: 


jsr 


$c 








_main+52: 


Jbpen 


(0x9750, 0x9958) 


start+44: .main 


(0x1, 0xlFFF98) 




tabs,6/4X 








Jabs: Oxl 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x1 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x1 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 


0x0 



—findio 
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Figure 7: Adboutputformaps 



adb x.outunshared corcunshared 
$m 

? map 'x.out. unshared' 

bl = 0x8000 el = 0x83E4 fl = 0x34 

b2 = 0x8000 e2 = 0x83E4 f2 = 0x34 

/ map 'corcunshared' 

bl = 0x8000 el = 0x8800 fl = 0x800 

b2 = OxlEBOOO e2 = 0x200000 f2 = 0x1000 

$v 

variables 

b = 0x8000 

d = 0x800 

e = 0x8000 

m = 0x107 

s = 0x15000 

$q 



adb x.outshared core.shared 
$m 

? map 4 x. out. shared* 

bl = 0x8000 el = 0x8390 fl = 0x34 

b2 = 0x10000 e2 = 0x10054 f2 = 0x3B0 

/ map 'core.shared' 

bl = 0x10000 el = 0x10108 fl = 0x800 

b2 = OxlEBOOO e2 = 0x200000 f2 = 0x1000 

$v 

variables 

b = 0x10390 

d = 0x800 

e = 0x8000 

m = 0x108 

s = 0x15000 

$q 
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Figure8: Simple C program fllustratingformattingand patching 



char 


strlfj 


= This is a character string"; 


int 


one 


= 1; 


int 


number 


= 456; 


long 


lnum 


= 1234; 


float 


^ n 


= 125; 


char 


str2fl 


= "This is the second character string"; 


main() 







one = 2; 
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Figure9: Adboutpufillustratingfancy formats 

adb x.out.shared core.shared 
<b,-l/8ona 

_strl : 052150 064563 020151 071440 060440 061550 060562 060543 



_strl + 16: 072145 071040 071564 071151067147 01 
0710 02322 037640 052150 064563 



-number: 
.number: 



_str2+4: 020151 071440 072150 062440 071545 061557 067144 020143 
_str2+20: 064141 071 141 061564 062562 020163 072162 064556 063400 

$nd: 

$nd: 01 0140 

<b,20/4o4~8Cn 

-strl: 052150 064563 020151 071440 This is 
060440 061550 060562 060543 a charac 
072145 071040 071564 071 151 ter stri 
067147 01 ng@'@'@'@'@'@a 

-number: 0710 02322 ©'©'©^©'©'©dR 

Jpt: 037640 052150 064563 ? ©'©This 
020151071440 072150 062440 is the 
071545 061557 067144 020143 second c 
064141 071141 061564 062562 haracter 
020163 072162 064556 063400 string©' 



$nd: 01 0140 

data address not found 

<b,20/4o4*8t8Cna 

.strl: 052150 064563 020151 071440 

-strl + 8: 060440 061 550 060562 060543 

-strl + 16: 072145 071040 071564 071151 

-strl +24: 067147 01 

-number: 

-number: 

Jpt: 

Jpt: 

_str2+4: 

_str2+12: 

-str2+20: 

-str2+28: 

$nd: 

$nd: 01 0140 

data address not found 

<b,10/2b8r2cn 

-strl: 0124 0150 

0151 0163 

040 0151 



0710 02322 

037640 052150 064563 
020151 071440 072150 062440 
071545 061557 067144 020143 
064141 071141 061564 062562 
020163 072162 064556 063400 



Th 
is 



This is 
a charac 
ter stri 
ng@'@'@'@'@'@a 

@'@'@aH@'@'@dR 

? ©'©This 
is the 
second c 
haracter 
string©' 
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0163 


040 


s 


0141 


040 


a 


0143 


0150 


ch 


0141 


0162 


ar 


0141 


0143 


ac 


0164 


0145 


te 


0162 


040 


r 



$q 
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Figure 10: Directory and inodedumps 

adb dir - 

=nt"InodeTName"; 0,-l?utl4cn 

lnodc Name 
0x0: 652 

82 

5971 cap.c 
5323 cap 
pp 



adb /dev/root - 

/dev/root - not in a.out format 

02000>b 

?m<b 

$v 

variables 

b- 0x400 

<b, - l?"flags' 8tonlinks,uid,gid"8t3bn" size"8tbrdn"addr"8t8nn"times''8t2Y2jia 

0x400 flags 073145 

links,uid,gid 0163 0164 0141 

size 0162 10356 

addr 28770 8236 25956 27766 25455 8236 25956 25206 

times 1976 Feb 5 08:34:56 1975 Dec 28 10:55:15 

0x420 flags 024555 

lmks,uid,gid 012 0163 0164 

size 0162 25461 

addr 8308 30050 8294 25130 15216 26890 29806 10784 

times 1976 Aug 17 12:16:51 1976 Aug 17 12:16:51 

0x440 flags 05173 

links,uid,gid011 0162 0145 

size 0147 29545 

addr 25972 8306 28265 8308 2564215216 2314 25970 

times 1977 Apr 2 08:58:01 1977 Feb 5 10:21:44 
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6.11 Adb Summary 

6.11.1 Command Summary 

Formatted printing 

1 format print frcmx.ou/file according loformat 

1 format print from core file according loformat 





■format print the value of dot 


?' 


wexpr writeexpressionintojt.ou/file 


/wexpr wrheexpressionintocorefile 


?1 


lexpr locateexpressioninjr. our file 


Breakpoint and program control 


:b 


set breakpoint at dot 


:c 


continue running program 


:d 


delete breakpoint 


:k 


kill the program being debugged 


:r 


run x.out file under adb control 


:s 


single step 


Miscellaneousprinting 


$b 


print current breakpoints 


$c 


C stack trace 


$e 


external variables 


$m 


print adb segment maps 


$q 


exit from adb 


$r 


general registers 


$s 


set offset for symbol match 


$v 


print adb variables 


$w 


set output line width 



Calling the shell 

I call sh (shell) to read rest of line 

Assignmenttovariables 

>name assign dot to variable or register name 
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6.11.2 Incomplete Format Summary 



a the value of dot 

b 1 byte in octal 

c 1 byte as a character 

d 1 word in decimal 

i machine instruction 

o 1 word in octal 

n print a newline 

r print a blank space 

s a null terminated character string 

n% move to next n space tab 

u 1 word as unsigned integer 

x 1 word in hexadecimal 

X 2 words (1 longword) in hexadecimal 

D 2 words (1 longword) in decimal 

Y date 

backup dot 

"..." print string 



6.11.3 Expression Summary 



Expression components 

decimal integer e.g., 256 

octal integer e.g., 0277 

hexadecimal e.g., Oxff 

symbols e.g., flag .main main.argc 

variables e.g., <b 

registers e.g., <pc <d0 <a0 

(expression) expression grouping 

Dyadic operators 

+ add 

— subtract 

* multiply 

% integer division 

& bitwise and 

I bitwise or 

* round up to the next multiple 

Monadic operators 

not 

* contents of location 

— integer negation 
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As: An Assembler 

7.1 Introduction 

This chapter describes the use of the XENIX assembler, named as, for the Motorola 
MC68000 microprocessor. It is beyond the scope of this chapter to describe the 
instruction set of the MC68000 or to discuss assembly language programming in 
general. For information on these topics, refer to the "MC68000 16— Bit 
Microprocessor User's Manual", 3rd Edition, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice— Hall, 
1982. 

Thischapterdescribesthe following: 

— Command U sage 

— Source ProgramFormat 

— SymbolsandExpressions 

— Instructions and AddressingModes 
* — AssemblerDirectives 

— Operation Codes 

— ErrorMessages 

7.2 Command Usage 

As can be invoked with one or more arguments. Except for option arguments, which 
must appear first on the command line, arguments may appear in any order on the 
command line. The source filename argument is traditionally named with an ".s" 
extension. Exceptasspecifiedbelow.flagsmay be grouped. Forexample 

as — glo that.o this.s 

will have the same effect as 

as — g -1 — o that.o this.s 

7.3 Invocation Options 

The various options and their functions are described below: 

— o relname The default output name is filename. o. This can be overridden by 
giving as the -o flag and giving the new filename in the argument 
followingthe — o. Forexample 

as — © that.o this.s 

assembles the sourcer/r/5.5andputsthe output in the filef/ia/.o. 

—1 By default, no output listing is produced. Alistingmaybeproducedby 

giving the —1 flag. The listing filename extension is ".L". The 
filename forthe list file is based on the output file. Sothe command line 
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as -1 -o output. x input. s 
produces a listing named output. L . 

-e Bydefauh,aIlsymbolsgointothcsymboItabieofthea.(?wf(F)filethat 

is produced by the assembler, including locals. If you want only 
symbols that are defined as .globl or. coram to be included, use the -e 
(externalsonly)flag. 

-g By default, if a symbolisundefinedinanassembly.anerroris flagged. 

This may be changed with the -g flag. If this is done, undefined 
symbols willbe interpreted as external. 

:-v By default, the a.out file b for XENIX version 3.0 systems; the 

number 2or 3 specifies whkh version the output is intended for. 

7.4 Source Program Format 

An as program consists of a series of statements, each of which occupies exactly one 
line, i.e., a sequence of characters followed by the newline character. Form feed, 
ASCII <CONTROL-L>, also serves as a line terminator. Continuation lines are not 
allowed, andthemaximumlinelengthisl32characters. However, several statements 
may be on a single line, separated by semicolons. Remember though, that anything 
after a comment character is considered a comment. The format of an as assembly 
language statement is: 

[label— field] \opcode [operands] [l comment] 

Mostofthefieldsmaybeomhtedundercertaincircumstances. Inparticular: 

1. Blanklinesarepermitted. 

2. Astatementmaycontainonlyalabelfield. The label defined in this field has 
the same value as if it were defined in the label field of the next statement in 
theprogram.Asanexample, the two statements 

name: 

addl dO.dl 

areequivalenttothesingle statement 

name: addl dO.dl 

3. Alinemayconsistofonlythecommentfield. The two statements below are 
allowed as comments occupying full lines: 

I This is a comment field. 
I So is this. 

4. Multiple statements may be put on a line by separating them with a 
semicolon (;). Remember, however, that anything after a comment 
character(mcludingstatementsq>arators)isacomment. 

In general, blanks or tabs are allowed anywhere in a statement; that is, multiple blanks 
are allowed in the operand field to separate symbols from operators. Blanks are 
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significant only when they occur ina character string (e.g. , as the operand of an .ascii 
pseudo— op) or in a character constant. At least one blank or tab must appear between 
the opcode and the operand field of a statement . 

7.4.1 Label Field 

A label is a user— defined symbol that is assigned the value of the current location 
counter, both of which are entered into the assembler' s symbol table. The value of the 
label is relocatable. 

A label is a symbolic means of referring to a specific location within a program. If 
present , a label always occurs first in a statement and must be terminated by a colon. A 
maximum often labels may be defined by a single source statement. The collection of 
label definitions in a statement is called the "label- field." 

The format of a label— field is: 

symbol: \ symbol:) ... 

Examples: 

start: 

name: name2: i Multiple symbols 

7$: I A local symbol (see below) 

7.4.2 Opcode Field 

The opcode field of an assembly language statement identifies the statement as either a 
machine instruction, or an assembler directive (pseudo— op). One ormore blanks (or 
tabs) must separate the opcode field from the operand field in a statement. No blanks 
are necessary between the label and opcode fields, but they are recommended to 
improve readability of programs. 

A machine instruction is indicated by an instruction mnemonic . Conventions used in 
as for instructionmnemonics are described in a later section, along with a complete list 
of opcodes. 

An assembler directive, or pseudo— op, performs some function during the assembly 
process, it does not produce any executable code, but it may assign space in a program 
for data. 

As is case— sensitive. Operators and operands may only be lowercase, 

7.4.3 Operand-Field 

As makes a distinction between operand— field and operand. Several machine 
instructions and assemblerdirectivesrequire one ormore arguments, and each of these 
is referred to as an "operand". In general, an operand field consists of zero, one, or 
two operands, and in all cases, operands are separated by a comma. In other words, 
the format for an operand - field is: 

\operand f , operand] . . .] 

The format of the operand field for machine instruction statements is the same for all 
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instructions. The format of the operand field for assembler directives depends on the 
directive itself. 



7.4.4 Comment Field 

The comment delimiter is the vertical bar, ( I ) , not the semicolon, (;) . The semicolon is 
the statement separator. The comment field consists of all characters on a source line 
following and including the comment character. These characters are ignored by the 
assembler. Any character may appear in the comment field, with the exception of the 
new line character, which starts anewline. 

7.5 Symbols and Expressions 

This section describes the various components of as expressions: symbols, numbers, 
terms, and expressions. 

7.5.1 Symbols 

A symbol consists of 1 to32characters, with the following restrictions: 

1 . Valid characters include A-Z, a-z, 0-9, period (.), underscore (.), and 
dollar sign ($). 

2. Thefirstcharaaermustnotbenumeric,unlessthesymbolisalocalsymbol. 

There is no limit to the size of symbols, except the practical issue of running out of 
symbol memory in the assembler. However, be aware that the current C compiler only 
generates eight— character symbol names, so a symbol greater than eight— characters 
in length that you think is the same in both C and assembly may not match. Uppercase 
and lowercase are distinct (e.g., "Name" and "name" are separate symbols). The 
period (.) and dollar sign ($) characters are valid symbol characters, but they are 
reserved for system software symbols such as system calls and should not appear in 
user- defined symbols. 

A symbol is said to be * 'declared' * when the assembler recognizes it as a symbol of the 
program. A symbol is said to be * 'defined' ' when a value is associated with it. With the 
exception of symbolsdeclaredby a .glob! directive, all symbols are defined when they 
are declared. A label symbol (which represents an address in the program) may not be 
redefined; other symbols are allowedtoreceiveanew value. 

Thereareseveralwaystodeclareasymbol: 

1. As the label of a statement 

2. Inadirectassignment statement 

3. Asan external symbol viathe.gtobl directive 

4. As a common symbol via the. comm directive 
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5. As a local symbol 



7.5.1.1 Direct Assignment Statements 

A direct assignment statement assigns the value of an arbitrary expression to a 
specified symbol. The format of a direct assignment statement is: 

symbol = f symbol = ] . . . expression 

Examples of valid directassignments are: 

vecLsize = 4 

vectora = /fffe 

vectorb = vectora— vecLsize 

CRLF = /ODOA 

Any symbol defined by direct assignment may be redefined later in the program, in 
which case its value is the result of the last such statement. A local symbol may be 
defined by direct assignment; a label or register symbol may not be redefined . 

If the expression is absolute , then the symbol is also absolute , and may be treated as a 
constant in subsequent expressions, if the expression is relocatable, however, then 
symbol is also relocatable, and is considered to be declared in the same program 
section as the expression. See the discussion in a later section of absolute and 
relocatable expressions. 



7.5.1.2 Register Symbols 

Register symbols are symbols used to represent machine registers. Register symbols 
are usually used to indicate the register in the register field of a machine instruction. 
Theregistersymbolsknowntothe assembler aregivenattheendofthischapter. 



7.5.1.3 External Symbols 

A program may be assembled in separate modules, and then linked together to form a 
single program (see ld(CP)). External symbols may be defined in each of these 
separate modules. A symbol that is declared (given a value) in one module may be 
referenced in another module by declaring the symbol to be external in both modules. 
There are two forms of external symbols: those defined with the .globl directive and 
those defined with the .comm directive. See Section 8.7.6 for more information on 
these directives. 



7.5.1.4 Local Symbols 

Local symbols provide a convenient means of generating labels for branch 
instructions. Use of local symbols reduces the possibility of multiply— defined 
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symbols in a program, and separates entry point symbols from local references, such 
as the top of a loop. Localsymbolscannotbereferencedbyotherobjectmodules. 

Local symbols are of the form/i $ where n is any integer. Valid local symbols include: 

27$ 
394$ 

A local symbol is defined and referenced only within a single local symbol block (Isb). 
A new local symbol block is entered when either 

1. Alabelisdeclared,or 

2. Anewprogramsectionisentered. 

There is no conflict between local symbols with the same name that appear in different 
local symbolblocks. 

7.5.2 Assembly Location Counter 

Theassembly location counter is the period character (.); hence its name "dot". When 
used in the operand field of any statement , dot represents the address of the first byte of 
the statement. Even in assembly directives, it represents the address ofthe start of the 
directive. A dot appearing as the third argument in a .byte directive would have the 
value ofthe address where the first byte was loaded; it is not updated "during" the 
directive. 

For example: 

movl .,dl I load value of program counter into dl 

At the beginning of each assembly pass, the assembler clears the location counter. 
Normally , consecutive memory locations are assigned to each byte of generated code. 
Howe ver, the location where the code is stored may be changed by a direct assignment 
altering the location counter. 

. = expression 

This expression must not contain any forward references, must not change from one 
pass to another, and must not have the effect of reducing the value of dot. Note that 
setting dot to an absolute position may not have quite the effect you expect if you are 
linking anas output file with other files, since dot ismaintained relative to the origin of 
the output file and not the resolved position in memory. Storage area may also be 
reserved by advancing dot. For example, if the current value of dot is 1000, the direct 
assignment statement: 

TABLE: . = . + /100 

wouldreserve 100 (hex) bytesof storage, with the address ofthe first byte as the value 
ofTABLE. The next instruction would be stored at address 11 00. Notethat 

.blkb 100 

is a substantially more readable way of doing the same thing . 

The :p operator, discussed in a lata* section, allows you to assemble values that are 
location-relative, both locally (within a module) and across module boundaries, 
without explicit address arithmetic. 
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7.5.3 Program Sections 

As in XENIX, programs to as are divided into two sections: text and data. These 
sections are interpreted as instruction space and initialized data space , respectively . 

In the first pass of the assembly, as maintains a separate location counter for each 
section. Thus, forcode like the following: 

.text 
LABEL1: movw dl,d2 

.data 
LABEL2: .word 27 

.text 
LABEL3:addl d2,dl 

.data 
LABEL* .byte 4 

LABEL 1 will immediately precede LABEL3 , andLABEL2 will immediately precede 
LABEL4 in the output. At the end of the first pass, as rearranges all the addresses so 
that the sections will be output in the following order text, then data. The resulting 
output file is an executable image with all addresses correctly resolved, with the 
exception of .comm variables and undefined .globl variables. For more information 
onthe format ofthe output file, consulta.ou/(F). 

7.5.4 Constants 

Allconstantsareconsidered absohitequantitieswhenappearinginanexpression. 



7.5.4.1 Numeric Constants 

Any symbol beginning with a digit is assumed to be a number, and will be interpreted in 
the default decimal radix. Individual numbers may be evaluated in any ofthe five valid 
radices: decimal, octal, hexadecimal, character, and binary. The default decimal 
radix is only used on "bare" numbers, i.e., sequences of digits. Numbers may be 
represented in other radices as defined by the following table. The other three radices 
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require apre fix: 



Radix 


Prefix 


Example 




octal 
octal 


"(up— arrow) 



k 17 
*017 


equals 15 base 10. 
equals IS base 10. 


hex 
hex 


/(slash) 
Ox 


/Al 
OxAl 


equals 161 base 10. 
equals 161 base 10. 


char 
char 


' (quote) 
' (quote) 


'a 


equals 97 base 10. 
equals lObase 10. 


binary 


% (percent) 


%11011 


equals 27 base 10. 



Letters in hex constants may be uppercase or lowercase; e.g. , /aa=/Aa=/AA= 170. 
Illegal digits for a particular radix generate an error (e.g., *01 8). While the C character 
constant syntaxis supported, 

you cannot define character constants with a number (e. g. , *\27) as this is more easily 
represented in one of the other formats. 

7.5.S Operators 

An operator is either a unary operator requiring a single operand, or a binary operator 
requiringtwo operands. Operatorsof each type are described below. 



7.5.5.1 Unary Operators 

There are threeunary operators inas: 



Operator 


Function 


+ 


unary plus, has no effect. 


— 


unary minus. 


** 




:p 


program displacement 



The ' *:p' ' operator is a suffix that can be applied toa relocatable expression. It replaces 
the value of the expression with the displacement of that value from the current location 
(not dot). This is implemented with displacement relocation, so that it also works 
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across modules. 



7.5.5.2 Binary Operators 

Binary operators include: 



Operator 


Description 


Example 


Value 


+ 


Addition 


3+4 


7. 


- 


Subtraction 


3-4 


-l.,or/FFFF 


• 


Multiplication 


4*3 


12. 


/ 


Division 


12/4 


3. 


1 


Logical OR 


%01101 1 %00011 


%01111 


& 


Logical AND 


%01101&%00011 


%00001 




Remainder 


5*3 


-» 



Each operator is assumed to work on a 32 - bit number. If the value of a particular term 
occupies only 8 or 1 6 bits, the signbh is extended into the high byte. 

Sometimes errors in expressions can be fixed by breaking the expressions into multiple 
statements using direct assignment statements. 



7.5.6 



Terms 



A term is a component of an expression. Atermmay be one of the following: 

1 . Anumberwhose 32— bit value is used 

2. A symbol 

3. A term preceded by a unary operator. For example, both "term" and 
""term'* may be considered terms. Multiple unary operators are allowed; 
e.g. "H + A"hasthesamevalueas"A". 

7.5.7 Expressions 

Expressions are combinations of terms joined together by binary operators. An 
expressionis always evaluated to a 32— bit value. If the instruct ion calls for only 1 byte 
(e.g. , .byte), then the low- order 8bits are used. 

Expressions are evaluated left to right with no operator precedence. Thus 
"1 + 2 * 3 "evaluates to 9, not 7. Unary operators have precedence over binary 
operators since they are considered part of a term, and both terms of a binary operator 
must be evaluated before the binary operator can be applied. 

A missing expression or term is interpreted as having a value of zero. In this case, the 
following error message is generated: 

invalid Expression 
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An "Invalid Operator" error means that a valid end-of-line character or binary 
operator was not detected after the assemblerprocessedaterm. Inparticular, this error 
will be generated if an expression contains a symbol with an illegal character, or if an 
incorrect comment character was used. 

Any expression, when evaluated, iseither absolute, relocatable, orexternal: 

1 . Anexpressionisabsohiteifits value is fixed. Absolute expressions are those 
whose terms are constants, or symbols assigned constants with an 
assignment statement. Also absolute is a relocatable expression minus a 
relocatable term, where both items belong to the same program section. 

2 . An expression is relocatable if its value is fixed relative to a base address, 
butwillhaveanoffsetvahiewhenitislinked.orloadedintocore. All labels 
of a program defined in relocatable sections are relocatable terms, and any 
expression that contains them must only add or subtract constants to their 
value. For example, assume the symbol "sym" was defined in a 
relocatable section of the program. Then the following demonstrates theuse 
of relocatable expressions: 

sym Relocatable 

sym +5 Relocatable 

sym— 'A Relocatable 

sym*2 Notrelocatable 

2-sym Not relocatable, since the expression cannot be linked by 
adding sym * s offset to it. 

sym— sym2 Absolute, since the offsets added to sym and sym2 cancel each 
otherout. 

3. An expression is "external" (i.e., or global) if it contains an external 
symbol not defined in the current program. The same restrictions on 
expressions containing relocatable symbols apply to expressions 
containing external symbols. 

An important exception is the expression sym—sym2 where both sym and 
sym2 areexternal symbols. Expressionsofthiskindaredisallowed. 

7.6 Instructions and Addressing Modes 

This section describes the conventions used in as to specify instructionmnemonicsand 
addressing modes. 

7.6.1 Instruction Mnemonics 



The instruction mnemonicsused by as are described in the Motorola MC68000 User's 
Manual with a few variations. Most of the MC68000 instructions can apply to byte, 
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word or to long operands, thus in as the normal instruction mnemonic is suffixed with 
b, w, or 1 to indicate which length of operand was intended. For example, there are 
three mnemonics for the add instruction: addb , addw , and add! . 

Branch and call instructions come in 3 forms: the bra, jra, bsr and jbsr forms may 
only take a label as argument. For the bra and bsr forms, the assembler will always 
produce a long (16— bit) pcrelative address. For the jra and jbsr forms, the assembler 
will produce the shortest form of binary it can. This may be 8— bit or 16— bit pc 
relative, or 32—bit absolute. The 32— bit absolute is implemented for conditional 
branches by inverting the sense of the condition and branching around a 32— bit jmp 
instruction. The 32-bit form will be generated whenever the assembler can't figure 
out how far away the addressed location is; for example, branching to an undefined 
symbol or a calculated value such asbranchingto a constant location. 

7.6.2 Operand Addressing Modes 

These effective addressing modes specify the operand(s) of an instruction. For details 
ofthe effective addressing modes, seethe "MCXSSOOOUser'sManual. "Note also that 
not all instructions allow all addressing modes. Details are given in the "MC68000 
User'sManual" in AppendixBunderthe specific instruction. 

In the examples that follow, when two examples are given, the first example is based 
on the assembly format suggested by Motorola. The second example is in what is 
called "Register Transfer Language" or RTL and is used to describe the register 
transfers that are occurring within the machine. It is provided for compatibility . Either 
syntax is accepted, and it is permissible to mix the two types of syntax within a module 
or even within a line when two effective address fields are allowed. Beware.however, 
thata warningmessage will be generated when the assembler notices such a mix. 

Many ofthe effective address modes have other names, by which they may be more 
commonly known. In the following descriptions, this name appears to the right ofthe 
Motorola nameinparentheses. 

Data Register Direct 

addl dO.dl 

AddressRegisterDirect 

addl aO.aO 

AddressRegister Indirect (indirect) 

addl (aO),dl 
addl aO@,dl 

AddressRegister Indirect WithPostincrement(autoinc) 

movl (a7)+,dl 
movl a7@+,dl 

AddressRegister Indirect WithPredecrement(autodec) 
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movl dl, -(a7) 
movl dl,a7@- 

AddressRegister Indirect With Displacement (indexed) 

This form includes a signed 16— bit displacement. Thesedisplaccmentsmay be 
symbolic. 

movl 12(a6),dl 
movl a6@(12),dl 

AddressRegisterlndirectWithlndex(double-indexed) 

This form includes a signed 8-bit displacement and anindexregister. The size 
of the indexregister is given by following its specification with a ": w" or a * *:Y \ 
If neither is specified, ":1" isassumed. 

movl 12(a6,d0:w),dl 
movl a6@(12,d0:w),dl 

Absolute Short Address 

movl xx:w,dl 

Absolute Long Address (absolute) 

This is the assumed addressing mode should the given value be a constant. This 
is not true of branch and call instructions. Note also that the second example 
here is not RTL syntax, but is provided only because it is alsoallowed. 

movl xx.dl 
movl xx:l,dl 

ProgramCounterWithDisplacement(pcrelative) 

Whenpcrelative addressing is used, such as 

pea name(pc) 

the assembler will assemble a value that is equal to * * name— .", where dot (.) is 
the position of the value, whether "name" is in the current module or not. You 
may also cause an expressiontobe pc relative by suffixing it with a " :p' * . 

movl 10(pc),dl 
movl pc@(10),dl 

Note that if a symbol appears in the above addressing mode (where the 1 is in 
the example), the symbol' s displacement from the extension word will be used 
in the instruction. 

ProgramCounterWithlndex 

jmp switchtab(pc,dO:l) 
jmp pc@(switchtab,dO:l) 
switchtab: 

ImmediateData 
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Note that this is the way to get immediate data. If a number is given with no 
number sign (#), you get absolute addressing. This does not hold for jsr and 
jmp instructions. 

movl #47,dl 
jmp somewhere 

moveq #7,dl 

In the movent instruction's register mask field, a special kind of immediate is 
allowed: the register list. Its syntax is as follows: 

<reg \,reg}> 

Here.regisanyregistername. Register names may be given in any order. The 
assembler automatically takes care of reversing the mask for the auto— 
decrement addressing mode. Normal immediatesare also allowed. 

7.7 Assembler Directives 
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The following assembler dircctivesarea vailable ina.s : 



.ascii 
.asciz 


stores character strings 

stores null — appended character strings 


.blkb 
.Mkw 
.blkl 


savesblocksofbytes/words/longs 


.byte 

.Word 

Jong 


storesbytes/ words/longs 


.end 


terminates program and identifies execution address 




Text program section 
Data program section 
Bss program section 


•gjobl 
.co mm 


declares external symbols 
declares communal symbols 


.even 


forces locationcountertonext word boundary 



7.7.1 



.ascii .asciz 



The .ascii directive translates character strings into their 7— bit ASCII (represented as 
8— bit bytes) equivalents for use in the source program. The format of the .ascii 
directive is as follows: 

.ascii "character—string'' 

where character— string contains any character valid in a character constant. 
Obviously, a newline must not appear within the character string. (It can be 
represented by the escape sequence "\n" as described below). The quotation mark (") 
is the delimiter character, which must not appear in the string unless preceded by a 
backslash (\). 

The following escape sequences are also valid as single characters: 



X 


Value ofX 


\b 


<backspace>, 


hex /08 


\t 


<tab>, 


hex /09 


\n 


<newline>, 


hex /OA 


\f 


<form—feed>, 


hex /OC 


\r 


<return>, 


hex IOD 


\nnn 


hex value of nnn 



Several examples follow: 



Hex Code Generated: 

226865 6C6C6F2074 
6865726522 

7761726E696E6720 
2D0707200A 



Statement: 
.ascii "hellothere" 

.ascii "Warmng~\007\007\n" 
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expression 


.Nkw 


expression 


.Wkl 


expression 
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The -asciz direaive is equivalent to the .ascii directive with a zero (null) byte 
automatically insertedasthe final characterofthe string. Thus, whenalistortext string 
is to be printed , a search for the null character can terminate the string . Null terminated 
strings are oftenused as arguments toXENIX systemcalls. 

7.7.2 .Mkb.blkw.blk] 

The .blkb, .Nkw, and .bkkl directives are used to reserve blocks of storage: .blkb 
re serves bytes, .blkw reserves words and .blkl reserves longs. 

The format is: 

label: 
labeh 
label'. 

where expression is the number of bytes or words to reserve. If no argument is given a 
valueof 1 isassumed. Theexpressionmust be absolute, anddefinedduringpassl (i.e. 
no forward references). 

This is equivalent to the statement ". = . + expression ", but has a much more 
transparent meaning . 

7.7.3 .byte .word .long 

The .byte, .word, and .long directives are used to reserve bytes and words and to 
initialize them with values. 

The format is: 

label: 
labeh 
labeh 

The .byte directive reserves 1 byte for each expression in the operand field and 
initializes the value of the byte to be the low— order byte of the corresponding 
expression. Note that multiple expressions must be separated by commas. A blank 
expre ssion is interpreted as zero , and no error is generated . 

For example, 

.bytea,b,c,s reserves4bytes. 

.byte,,,, reserves 5 bytes, each with avalueofzero. 

.byte reserves 1 byte, with a value of zero. 

The semantics for .word and .long are identical , except that 1 6- bit or 32 -bit words 
are reserved and initialized. Beforewarnedthatthevalueofdotwithinanexpressionis 
that of the beginning of the statement , not of the value being calculated . 

7.7.4 .end 

The.end directive indicatesthephysicalendofthesourceprogram. The format is: 
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byte 


expression 


^expression 


word 


expression 


, expression 


long 


expression 


, expression 
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.end 
The .end is not required; reaching the end of filehas the same effect. 

7.7.5 .text .data .bss 

These statements change the "program section' 'where assembled code will be 
loaded. 

7.7.6 .globl .comm 

Two forms of external symbols are defined with the .globl and .comm directives. 

External symbols are declared with the .globl assembler directive. The format is: 

.globl symbol f , symbol ...] 

For example, the following statements declare the array TABLE and the routine 
SRCH tobeexternal symbols: 

.globl TABLE, SRCH 
TABLE: .blkw 10. 
SRCH: movw TABLE,aO 

External symbols are only declared to the assembler. They must be defined (i.e. , given 
a value) in some other statement by one of the methods mentioned above. They need 
not be defined in the current program; in this case they are flagged as * 'undefined' * in 
the symbol table. If they are undefined, they are considered to have a value of zero in 
expressions. 

it is generally a good idea to declare a symbol as .globl before using it in any way. This 
is particularly important when defining absolutes. 

The other form of external symbol is defined with the .comm directive. The .comm 
directive reserves storage that may be communally defined, i.e. , defined mutually by 
several modules. The link editor, ld(C?) resolves allocation of .comm regions. The 
syntax of the . comm directive is: 

.comm name constant- expression 

which causes as to declare the name as a common symbol with a value equal to the 
expression. For the rest of the assembly this symbol will be treated as though it were an 
undefined global. As does not allocate storage for common symbols; this task is left to 
the loader. The loader computes the maximum size of each common symbol that may 
appear in several load modules, allocates storage for it in the bss section, and resolves 
linkages. 

7.7.7 .even 

This directive advances the location counter if it s current value is odd. This isuseful for 
forcing storage allocation on a word boundary after a .byte or .ascii directive. Note 
that many things may not be on an odd boundary in as , including instructions, and 
word and long data . 
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7.8 Operation Codes 



Below are all opcodes recognized by as : 



abed 

addb 

addw 

addl 

addqb 

addqw 

addql 

addxb 

addxw 

addxl 

andb 

andw 

andl 

aslb 

aslw 

asU 

asrb 

asrw 

asrl 

bec 

bees 

bchg 

bclr 

bes 

bess 

beq 

beqs 

bge 

bges 

bgt 

bgts 

bhi 

bhis 

ble 

bles 

bis 

blss 

bit 

bits 



bmi 

bmis 

bne 

bnes 

bpl 

bpls 

bra 

bras 

bset 

bsr 

bsrs 

btst 

bvc 

bves 

bvs 

bvss 

chk 

clrb 

clrw 

cW 

empb 

empw 

cmpl 

empmb 

empmw 

cmpml 

dbec 

dbes 

dbeq 

dbf 

dbge 

dbgt 

dbhi 

dble 

dbls 

dblt 

dbmi 

dbne 

dbpl 



dbra 

dbt 

dbvc 

dbvs 

divs 

divu 

eorb 

eorw 

eorl 

exg 

extw 

extl 

jbsr 

jee 

jes 

jeq 

jgc 

jgt 

jhi 

jle 

jls 

jit 

jmi 

jmp 

jne 

jpl 

jra 

jsr 

jvc 

jvs 

lea 

link 

lslb 

Islw 

lsll 

lsrb 

lsrw 

lsrl 



movb 

movw 

movl 

movemw 

moveml 

movepw 

movepl 

moveq 

muls 

muhi 

nbed 

negb 

negw 

negl 

negxb 

negxw 

negxl 

nop 

notb 

notw 

notl 

orb 

orw 

orl 

pea 

reset 

rolb 

rolw 

roll 

rorb 

rorw 

rorl 

roxlb 

roxlw 

roxll 

roxrb 

roxrw 

roxrl 



rte 

rtr 

its 

sbed 

sec 

scs 

seq 

sf 

sge 

sgt 

shi 

sle 

sis 

sit 

smi 

sne 

spl 

st 

stop 

subb 

subw 

subl 

subqb 

subqw 

subql 

subxb 

subxw 

subxl 

sve 

svs 

swap 

tas 

trap 

trapv 

tstb 

tstw 

tstl 

unlk 



The following pseudooperationsarerecognized: 
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.ascii 

.asciz 

.blkb 

.blkl 

.blkw 

.bss 

.byte 

.comm 

.data 

.end 

.even 

.globl 

.long 

.text 

.word 

The folio wing registers are recognized: 

dO dl d2 d3 d4 d5 d6 d7 
aO al a2 a3 a4 a5 a6 a7 
sp pc cc sr 

7.9 Error Messages 

If there areerrors in an assembly, an eirormessageappearsonthe standard erroroutput 
(usually the terminal) giving the type of error and the source line number. If an 
assembly listing is requested, and there are errors, the error message appears before 
the offending statement, if there were no assembly errors, then there are no messages, 
thus indicating a successful assembly. Some diagnostics are only warnings and the 
assembly is successful despite the warnings. 

Thecommonerrorcodesandtheirprobablecauses, appearbelow: 

Invalid character 

An invalid character for a character constant or character string was 
encountered. 

Multiplydefinedsymbol 

A symbol has appeared twice as a label, or an attempt has been made to 
redefine a label using an = statement . This error message may also occur 
if the valueof a symbol changesbetweenpasses. 

Offset toolarge 

A displacement cannot fit in the space provided for by the instruction. 

Invalid constant 

An invalid digit was encountered in a number. 

Invalid term 

The expression evaluator could not find a valid term that was either a 
symbol, constant or expression. An invalid prefix to a number or a bad 
symbol name in an operand will generate this. 
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Nonrelocatable expression 

A required relocatable expression was not found as an operand. It was 
not provided. 

Invalid operand 

An illegal addressing mode was given for the instruction. 

Invalid symbol 

A symbol was given that does not conform to the rules for symbol 
formation. 

Invalid assignment 

An attempt was made to redefine a label with an = statement. 

Invalid opcode 

A symbol in the opcode field was not recognized as an instruction 
mnemonic or directive . 

Bad filename 

An invalid filename was given. 

Wrongnumberof operands 

An instruction has either too few or too many operands as required by the 
syntax of the instruction. 

Invalid register expression 

An operand or operand element that must be a register is not, or a register 
name is used where it may not be used. For example, using an address 
register in a moveq instruction, which only allows data registers will 
produce this error message; as will using a register name as a label with a 
bra instruction. 

Odd address 

An instruction or data item that must start at an even address does not . 

Inconsistent effective address syntax 

Both assembly and RTL syntax appear within a single module. 

Nonword memory shift 

An in - memory shift instruction was given a size other than 1 6 bits . 
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8.1 Introduction 



Lex is a program generator designed for lexical processing of character input 
streams. It accepts a high-level, problem-oriented specification for character 
string matching, and produces a C program that recognizes regular 
expressions. The regular expressions are specified by the user in the source 
specifications given to lex. The lex code recognizes these expressions in an 
input stream and partitions the input stream into strings matching the 
expressions. At the boundaries between strings, program sections provided by 
the user are executed. The lex source file associates the regular expressions and 
the program fragments. As each expression appears in the input to the 
program written by lex, the corresponding fragment is executed. 

The user supplies the additional code needed to complete his tasks, including 
code written by other generators. The program that recognizes the expressions 
is generated in the from the user's C program fragments. Lex is not a complete 
language, but rather a generator representing a new language feature added on 
top of the C programming language. 

Lex turns the user's expressions and actions (called source in this chapter) into 
a C program named yylex. The yylex program recognizes expressions in a 
stream (called input in this chapter) and performs the specified actions for each 
expression as it is detected. 

Consider a program to delete from the input all blanks or tabs at the ends of 
lines. The following lines 

%% 

[\t]+l ; 

are all that is required. The program contains a %% delimiter to mark the 
beginning of the rules, and one rule. This rule contains a regular expression 
that matches one or more instances of the characters blank or tab (written \t 
for visibility, in accordance with the C language convention) just prior to the 
end of a line. The brackets indicate the character class made of blank and tab; 
the + indicates one or more of the previous item; and the dollar sign ($) 
indicates the end of the line. No action is specified, so the program generated by 
lex will ignore these characters. Everything else will be copied. To change any 
remaining string of blanks or tabs to a single blank, add another rule: 



%% 
\t]+$ 

\t 



printff 



The finite automaton generated for this source scans for both rules at once, 
observes at the termination of the string of blanks or tabs whether or not there 
is a newline character, and then executes the desired rule's action. The first rule 
matches all strings of blanks or tabs at the end of lines, and the second rule 
matches all remaining strings of blanks or tabs. 
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Lex can be used alone for simple transformations, or for analysis and statistics 
gathering on a lexical level. Lex can also be used with a parser generator to 
perform the lexical analysis phase; it is especially easy to interface lex and 
yacc. Lex programs recognize only regular expressions; yacc writes parsers 
that accept a large class of context-free grammars, but that require a lower 
level analyzer to recognize input tokens. Thus, a combination of lex and yacc 
is often appropriate. When used as a preprocessor for a later parser generator, 
lex is used to partition the input stream, and the parser generator assigns 
structure to the resulting pieces. Additional programs, written by other 
generators or by hand, can be added easily to programs written by lex. Yacc 
users will realize that the name yylez is whaty ace expects its lexical analyzer to 
be named, so that the use of this name by lex simplifies interfacing. 

Lex generates a deterministic finite automaton from the regular expressions in 
the source. The automaton is interpreted, rather than compiled, in order to 
save space. The result is still a fast analyzer. In particular, the time taken by a 
lex program to recognize and partition an input stream is proportional to the 
length of the input. The number of lex rulesor the complexity of the rules is not 
important in determining speed, unless rules which include forward context 
require a significant amount of rescanning. What does increase with the 
number and complexity of rules is the size of the finite automaton, and 
therefore the sizeof the program generated by lex. 

In the program written by lex, the user's fragments (representing the actions to 
be performed as each regular expression is found) are gathered as cases of a 
switch. The automaton interpreter directs the control flow. Opportunity is 
provided for the user to insert either declarations or additional statements in 
the routine containing the actions, or to add subroutines outside this action 
routine. 

Lex is not limited to source that can be interpreted on the basis of one 
character lookahead. For example, if there are two rules, one looking for ab and 
another for abedefg, and the input stream is abedefh, lex will recognize a6and 
leave the input pointer just before cd. Such backup is more costly than the 
processing of simpler languages. 



8.2 Lex Source Format 

The general format of lex source is: 

{definitions} 

■%% 

{rules} 

%% 

{user subroutines} 

where the definitions and the user subroutines are often omitted. The second 
%% is optional, but the first is required to mark the beginning of the rules. The 
absolute minimum lex program is thus 
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%% 



(no definitions, no rules) which translates into a program that copies the input 
to the output unchanged. 

In the lex program format shown above, the rules represent the user's control 
decisions. They make up a table in which the left column contains regular 
expressions and the right column contains actions, program fragments to be 
executed when the expressions are recognized. Thus the following individual 
rule might appear: 

integer printf( n found keyword INT"); 

This looks for the string integer in the input stream and prints the message 

found keyword INT 

whenever it appears in the input text. In this example the C library function 
printj{) is used to print the string. The end of the lex regular expression is 
indicated by the first blank or tab character. If the action is merely a single C 
expression, it can be given on the right side of the line; if it is compound, or takes 
more than a line, it should be enclosed in braces. As a slightly more useful 
example, suppose it is desired to change a number of words from British to 
American spelling. Lex rules such as 

colour printf( n color"); 

mechanise printf(" mechanize"); 

petrol printf("gas"); 

would be a start. These rules are not quite enough, since the word petroleum 
would become gaeeum; a way of dealing with such problems is described in a 
later section. 

8.3 Lex Regular Expressions 

A regular expression specifies a set of strings to be matched. It contains text 
characters (that match the corresponding characters in the strings being 
compared) and operator characters (these specify repetitions, choices, and 
other features). The letters of the alphabet and the digits are always text 
characters. Thus, the regular expression 

integer 
matches the string intege r wherever it appears and the expression 

a57D 
looks for the string a57D. 
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The operator characters are 

"Y.ir-t. • + !(■)•/{}%<> 

If any of these characters are to be used literally, they needed to be quoted 
individually with a backslash (\) or as a group within quotation marks (" ). 
The quotation mark operator (") indicates that whatever is contained between 
a pair of quotation marks is to be taken as text characters. Thus 

xyz"++" 

matches the string zyz++ when it appears. Note that a part of a string may be 
quoted. It is harmless but unnecessary to quote an ordinary text character; the 
expression 

"xyz++" 

is the same as the one above. Thus by quoting every non alphanumeric 
character being used as a text character, you need not memorize the above list 
of current operator characters. 

An operator character may also be turned into a text character by preceding it 
with a backslash (\) as in 

xyz\+\+ 

which is another, less readable, equivalent of the above expressions. The 
quoting mechanism can also be used to get a blank into an expression; normally, 
as explained above, blanks or tabs end a rule. Any blank character not 
contained within brackets must be quoted. Several normal C escapes with the 
backslash (\) are recognized: 

\n newline 

\t tab 

\b backspace 

\\ backslash 

Since newline is illegal in an expression, a\n must be used; it is not required to 
escape tab and backspace. Every character but blank, tab, newline and the list 
above is always a text character. 



8.4 Invoking lex 

There are two steps in compiling a lex source program. First, the lex source 
must be turned into a generated program in the host general purpose language. 
Then this program must be compiled and loaded, usually with a library of lex 
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subroutines. The generated program is in a file named lex.yy.c. The I/O 
library is defined in terms of the C standard library. 

The library is accessed by the loader flag -U. So an appropriate set of 
commands is 

lex source 
cc lex.yy.c -11 

The resulting program is placed on the usual file a.out for later execution. To 
use lex with y ace see the section "Lex and Yacc" in this chapter and Chapter 9, 
"Yacc: A Compiler-Compiler"". Although the default lex I/O routines use the 
C standard library, the lex automata themselves do not do so. If private 
versionsof input , output, and unput are given, the library can be avoided. 



8.5 Specifying Character Classes 

Classes of characters can be specified using brackets: [and]. The construction 

[abc] 

matches a single character, which may be o, b, or c. Within square brackets, 
most operator meanings are ignored. Only three characters are special: these 
are the backslash (\), the dash (-), and the caret ( * ). The dash character 
indicates ranges. For example 

[a-z0-9<>_] 

indicates the character class containing all the lowercase letters, the digits, the 
angle brackets, and underline. Ranges may be given in either order. Using the 
dash between any pair of characters that are not both uppercase letters, both 
lowercase letters, or both digits is implementation dependent and causes a 
warning message. If it is desired to include the dash in a character class, it 
should be first or last; thus 

[-+0-9] 

matches all the digits and the plus and minus signs. 

In character classes, the caret (*) operator must appear as the first character 
after the left bracket; it indicates that the resulting string is to be 
complemented with respect to the computer character set. Thus 

("abc] 

matches all characters except a, b, or e, including all special or control 
characters; or 
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a-zA-Z] 



is any character which is not a letter. The backslash (\) provides an escape 
mechanism within character class brackets, so that characters can be entered 
literally by preceding them with this character. 



8.6 Specifying an Arbitrary Character 

To match almost any character, the period ( . ) designates the class of all 
characters except a newline. Escaping into octal is possible although 
nonportable. For example 

[\40-\176) 

matches all printable characters in the ASCII character set, from octal 40 
(blank) to octal 176 (tilde). 



8.7 Specifying Optional Expressions 

The question mark (?) operator indicates an optional element of an expression. 
Thus 

ab?c 

matches either ae or abe. Note that the meaning of the question mark here 
differs from its meaning in the shell. 



8.8 Specifying Repeated Expressions 

Repetitions of classes are indicated by the asterisk (*) and plus (+) operators. 
For example 

a* 

matches any number of consecutive a characters, including zero; while a+ 
matches one or more instances of o. For example, 

[a-z]+ 

matches all strings of lower case letters, and 

[A-Za-z][A-Za-zO-9]* 

matches all alphanumeric strings with a leading alphabetic character; this is a 
typical expression for recognizing identifiers in computer languages. 
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8.9 Specifying Alternation and Grouping 

The vertical bar ( | ) operator indicates alternation. For example 

(ab|cd) 

matches either aboT cd. Note that parentheses are used for grouping, although 
they are not necessary at the outside level. For example 

ab|cd 

would have sufficed in the preceding example. Parentheses should be used for 
more complex expressions, such as 

(ab|cd+)?(ef)* 

which matches such strings as abefef, efefef, cdef, and cddd, but not abe, abed, 
or abc def. 

8.10 Specifying Context Sensitivity 

Lex recognizes a small amount of surrounding context. The two simplest 
operators for this are the caret ( A ) and the dollar sign ($). If the first character 
of an expression is a caret, then the expression is only matched at the beginning 
of a line (after a newline character, or at the beginning of the input stream). 
This can never conflict with the other meaning of the caret, complementation 
of character classes, since complementation only applies within brackets. If the 
very last character is dollar sign, the expression only matched at the end of a 
line (when immediately followed by newline). The latter operator is a special 
case of the slash (/) operator, which indicates trailing context. The expression 

ab/cd 
matches the string ab , but only if followed by e d. Thus 

ab$ 
is the same as 

ab/\n 

Left context is handled in lex by specifying start conditions as explained in the 
section "Specifying Left Context Sensitivity". If a rule is only to be executed 
when the lex automaton interpreter is in start condition x, the rule should be 
enclosed in angle brackets: 

<x> 
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If we considered being at the beginning of a line to be start condition ONE, then 
the caret ( * ) operator would be equivalent to 

<ONE> 

Start conditions are explained more fully later. 

8.11 Specifying Expression Repetition 

The curly braces ({ and }) specify either repetitions (if they enclose numbers) or 
definition expansion (if they enclose a name). For example 

{digit} 

looks for a predefined string named digit and inserts it at that point in the 
expression. 

8.12 Specifying Definitions 

The definitions are given in the first part of the lex input, before the rules. In 
contrast, 

a{l,5} 

looks for 1 to 5 occurrences of the character a. 

Finally, an initial percent sign ( %) is special, since it is the separator for lex 
source segments. 

8.13 Specifying Actions 

When an expression is matched by a pattern of text in the input, lex executes 
the corresponding action. This section describes some features of lex which aid 
in writing actions. Note that there is a default action, which consists of copying 
the input to the output. This is performed on all strings not otherwise matched. 
Thus the leX user who wishes to absorb the entire input, without producing any 
output, must provide rules to match everything. When lex is being used with 
yacc, this is the normal situation. You may consider that actions are what is 
done instead of copying the input to the output; thus, in general, a rule which 
merely copies can be omitted. 

One of the simplest things that can be done is to ignore the input. Specifying a C 
null statement ; as an action causes this result. A frequent rule is 

I\t\n] ; 

which causes the three spacing characters (blank, tab, and newline) to be 
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ignored. 



Another easy way to avoid writing actions is to use the repeat action character, 
| , which indicates that the action for this rule is the action for the next rule. The 
previous example could also have been written 



■\t". | 

■\n" ; 

with the same result, although in a different style. The quotes around \n and \t 
arenotrequired. 

In more complex actions, you often want to know the actual text that matched 
some expression like: 

(a-z]+ 

Lex leaves this text in an external character array named yytext. Thus, to 
print the name found, a rule like 

[a-z]+ printf("%s", yytext); 

prints the string in yytext. The C function print/ accepts a format argument 
and data to be printed; in this case, the format is print etring where the percent 
sign {%) indicates data conversion, and the vindicate string type, and the data 
are the characters in yytext. So this just places the matched string on the 
output. This action is so common that it may be written as ECHO. For example 

(a-z]+ ECHO; 

is the same as the preceding example. Since the default action is just to print 
the characters found, one might ask why give a rule, like this one, which merely 
specifies the default action? Such rules are often required to avoid matching 
some other rule that is not desired. For example, if there is a rule that matches 
re drfit will normally match the instances of re a<f contained in 6rearfor readjust; 
to avoid this, a rule of the form 

(a-z]+ 

is needed. This is explained further below. 

Sometimes it is more convenient to know the end of what has been found; hence 
lex also provides a count of the number of characters matched in the variable, 
yyleng. To count both the number of words and the number of characters in 
words in the input, you might write 

[a-zA-Z]+ {words++; chars += yyleng;} 

which accumulates in the variables e hars the number of characters in the words 
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recognized. The last character in the string matched can be accessed with: 

yytext(yyleng-l] 

Occasionally, a lex action may decide that a rule has not recognized the correct 
span of characters. Two routines are provided to aid with this situation. First, 
yymoreQ can be called to indicate that the next input expression recognized is 
to be tacked on to the end of this input. Normally, the next input string will 
overwrite the current entry in yytext. Second, yylees(n) may be called to 
indicate that not all the characters matched by the currently successful 
expression are wanted right now. The argument » indicates the number of 
characters in yyttxt to be retained. Further characters previously matched are 
returned to the input. This provides the same sort of lookahead offered by the 
slash (/) operator, but in a different form. 

For example, consider a language that defines a string as a set of characters 
between quotation marks {"), and provides that to include a quotation mark in 
a string, it must be preceded by a backslash (\). The regular expression that 
matches this is somewhat confusing, so that it might be preferable to write 

vn* { 

if (yytext[yyleng-l| -— '\\') 

yymore(); 
else \ 

... normal user processing 

} 
which, when faced with a string such as 

B abc\"deF 
will first match the five characters 

"abc\ 
and then the call to yymoreQ will cause the next part of the string, 

"def 

to be tacked on the end. Note that the final quotation mark terminating the 
string should be picked up in the code labeled normal processing. 

The function yyleeeQ might be used to reprocess text in various circumstances. ( 

Consider the problem in the older C syntax of distinguishing the ambiguity of \ 

=»-a. Suppose it is desired to treat this as =- a and to print a message. A rule 
might be 
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— [a-zA-Z] { 

printf(" Operator (=-) ambiguous\n"); 

yyless(yyleng-l); 

... action for =- ... 

} 

which prints a message, returns the letter after the operator to the input 
stream, and treats the operator as =-. 

Alternatively it might be desired to treat this as — -a. To do this, just return 
the minus sign as well as the letter to the input. The following performs the 
interpretation: 

=-[a-zA-Z] { 

printf(" Operator (==-) ambiguous\n w ); 

yyless(yyleng-2); 

... action for = ... 

} 

Note that the expressions for the two cases might more easily be written 

=-/[A-Za-z] 
in the first case and 

=/-(A-Za-z) 

in the second: no backup would be required in the rule action. It is not 
necessary to recognize the whole identifier to observe the ambiguity. The 
possibility of =-#, however, makes 

~/r V\n] 

a still better rule. 

In addition to these routines, lex also permits access to the I/O routines it uses. 
They include: 

1. input () which returns the next input character; 

2. output (c) which writes the character c on the output; and 

3. unput(c) which pushes the character c back onto the input stream to 
be read later by input (). 

By default these routines are provided as macro definitions, but the user can 
override them and supply private versions. These routines define the 
relationship between external files and internal characters, and must all be 
retained or modified consistently. They may be redefined, to cause input or 
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output to be transmitted to or from strange places, including other programs 
or internal memory; but the character set used must be consistent in all 
routines; a value of zero returned by input must mean end-of-file; and the 
relationship between unput and input must be retained or the lookahead will 
not work. Lex does not look ahead at all if it does not have to, but every rule 
containing a slash ( / ) or ending in one of the following characters implies 
lookahead: 

+ * ? $ 

Lookahead is also necessary to match an expression that is a prefix of another 
expression. See below for a discussion of the character set used by lex. The 
standard lex library imposes a 100 character limit on backup. 

Another lex library routine that you sometimes want to redefine is yyv>rap{) 
which is called whenever lex reaches an end-of-file. If yywrap returns a 1, lex 
continues with the normal wrapup on end of input. Sometimes, however, it is 
convenient to arrange for more input to arrive from anew source. In this case, 
the user should provide a yywrap that arranges for new input and returns 0. 
This instructs lex to continue processing. The default yywrap always returns 1. 

This routine is also a convenient place to print tables, summaries, etc. at the 
end of a program. Note that it is not possible to write a normal rule that 
recognizes end-of-file; the only access to this condition is through yywrapQ. In 
fact, unless a private version of inputQ is supplied a file containing nulls cannot 
be handled, since a value of returned by input is taken to be end-of-file. 



8.14 Handling Ambiguous Source Rules 

Lex can handle ambiguous specifications. When more than one expression can 
match the current input, lex chooses as follows: 

• The longest match is preferred. 

• Among rules that match the same number of characters, the first 
given rule is preferred. 

For example, suppose the following rules are given: 

integer keyword action ...; 
[a-z]+ identifier action ...; 

If the input is integere, it is taken as an identifier, because 

[a-z]+ 

matches 8 characters while 
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integer 



matches only 7. If the input is integer, both rules match 7 characters, and the 
keyword rule is selected because it was given first. Anything shorter (e.g., int ) 
does not match the expression integer, so the identifier interpretation is used. 

The principle of preferring the longest match makes certain constructions 
dangerous, such as the following: 



For example 



might seem a good way of recognizing a string in single quotes. But it is an 
invitation for the program to read far ahead, looking for a distant single quote. 
Presented with the input 

'first ' quoted string here, 'second' here 
the above expression matches 

'first 'quoted string here, second' 
which is probably not what was wanted. Abetter rule is of the form 

which, on the above input, stops after 'first'. The consequences of errors like 
this are mitigated by the fact that the dot (.) operator does not match a 
newline. Therefore, no more than one line is ever matched by such expressions. 
Don't try to defeat this with expressions like 

|.\nl+ 

or their equivalents: the lex generated program will try to read the entire input 
file, causing internal buffer overflows. 

Note that lex is normally partitioning the input stream, not searching for all 
possible matches of each expression. This means that each character is 
accounted for once and only once. For example, suppose it is desired to count 
occurrences of both the and he in an input text. Some lex rules to do this might 
be 

she s++; 

he h++; 

\n I 
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where the last two rules ignore everything besides he and ehe. Remember that 
the period (.) does not include the newline. Since ehe includes he, lex will 
normally not recognize the instances of Ac included in ehe, since once it has 
passed a ehe those characters are gone. 

Sometimes the user would like to override this choice. The action REJECT 
means go do the next alternative. It causes whatever rule was second choice 
after the current rule to be executed. The position of the input pointer is 
adjusted accordingly. Suppose the user really wants to count the included 
instances of Ac: 

she {s++; REJECT;} 

he {h++; REJECT;} 

\n I 



These rules are one way of changing the previous example to do just that. After 
counting each expression, it is rejected; whenever appropriate, the other 
expression will then be counted. In this example, of course, the user could note 
that *Ae includes he, but not vice versa, and omit the REJECT action on Ae; in 
other cases, however, it would not be possible to tell which input characters 
were in both classes. 

Consider the two rules 

a[bcj+ { ... ; REJECT;} 
a[cdj+ { ... ; REJECT;} 

If the input is ab, only the first rule matches, and on arfonly the second matches. 
The input string aecb matches the first rule for four characters and then the 
second rule for three characters. In contrast, the input accd agrees with the 
second rule for four characters and then the first rule for three. 

In general, REJECT is useful whenever the purpose of lex is not to partition the 
input stream but to detect all examples of some items in the input, and the 
instances of these items may overlap or include each other. Suppose a digram 
table of the input is desired; normally the digrams overlap, that is the word the 
is considered to contain both th and Ac. Assuming a two-dimensional array 
named digram to be incremented, the appropriate source is 

%% 

[a-z][a-z] {digram[yytext(0]][yytext[l]]++; REJECT;} 

\n ! 

where the REJECT is necessary to pick up a letter pair beginning at every 
character, rather than at every other character. 

Remember that REJECT does not rescan the input. Instead it remembers the 
results of the previous scan. This means that if a rule with trailing context is 
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found, and REJECT executed, you must not have used unput to change the 
characters forthcoming from the input stream. This is the only restriction to 
ability to manipulate the not-yet-processed input. 



8.15 Specifying Left Context Sensitivity 

Sometimes it is desirable to have several sets of lexical rules to be applied at 
different times in the input. For example, a compiler preprocessor might 
distinguish preprocessor statements and analyze them differently from 
ordinary statements. This requires sensitivity to prior context, and there are 
several ways of handling such problems. The caret (') operator, for example, is 
a prior context operator, recognizing immediately preceding left context just as 
the dollar sign ($) recognizes immediately following right context. Adjacent 
left context could be extended, to produce a facility similar to that for adjacent 
right context, but it is unlikely to be as useful, since often the relevant left 
context appeared some time earlier, such as at the beginning of aline. 

This section describes three means of dealing with different environments: 



1. The use of flags, when only a few rules change from one environment 
to another 

2. The use of start conditions with rules 

3. The use multiple lexical analyzers running together. 

In each case, there are rules that recognize the need to change the environment 
in which the following input text is analyzed, and set some parameter to reflect 
the change. This may be a flag explicitly tested by the user's action code; such a 
flag is the simplest way of dealing with the problem, since lex is not involved at 
all. It may be more convenient, however, to have lex remember the flags as 
initial conditions on the rules. Any rule may be associated with a start 
condition. It will only be recognized when lex is in that start condition. The 
current start condition may be changed at any time. Finally, if the sets of rules 
for the different environments are very dissimilar, clarity may be best achieved 
by writing several distinct lexical analyzers, and switching from one to another 
as desired. 

Consider the following problem: copy the input to the output, changing the 
word magic to first on every line that began with the letter a, changing magic to 
second on every line that began with the letter 6, and changing magic to third 
on every line that began with the letter c. All other words and all other lines are 
left unchanged. 

These rules are so simple that the easiest way to do this job is with a flag: 
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int flag; 
%% 

'a {flag = 'a'; ECHO;} 

*b {flag = ^';ECHO;} 

A c {flag = V; ECHO;} 

\n {flag= 0;ECHO;} 

magic { 

switch (flag) 

case a': printf(" first"); break; 
case 1>': printff" second"); break; 
case 'c': printf(" third"); break; 
default: ECHO; break; 

} 
} 

should be adequate. 

To handle the same problem with start conditions, each start condition must be 
introduced to lex in the definitions section with a line reading 

%Start namel name2 ... 

where the conditions may be named in any order. The word Start may be 
abbreviated to e or S. The conditions may be referenced at the head of a rule 
with angle brackets. For example 

<namel>expression 

is a rule that is only recognized when lex is in the start condition namel. To 
enter a start condition, execute the action statement 

BEGIN namel; 

which changes the start condition to namel. To return to the initial state 

BEGIN 0; 

resets the initial condition of the lex automaton interpreter. A rule may be 
active in several start conditions; for example: 

< namel, name2,name3> 

is a legal prefix. Any rule not beginning with the < > prefix operator is always 
active. 

The same example as before can be written: 
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%START AA BB CC 

%% 

"a {ECHO; BEGIN AA;} 

b {ECHO; BEGIN BB;} 

'c {ECHO; BEGIN CC;} 

\n {ECHO; BEGIN 0;} 

<AA>magic printf(" first"); 
<BB> magic printf(" second" ); 
<CC>magic printfj" third"); 

where the logic is exactly the same as in the previous method of handling the 
problem, but lex does the work rather than the user's code. 



8.16 Specifying Source Definitions 

Remember the format of the lex source: 

{definitions} 

%% 

{rules} 

%% 

{user routines} 

So far only the rules have been described. You will need additional options, 
though, to define variables for use in your program and for use by lex. These 
can go either in the definitions section or in the rules section. 

Remember that lex is turning the rules into a program. Any source not 
intercepted by lex is copied into the generated program. There are three classes 
of such things: 



1. Any line that is not part of a lex rule or action which begins with a 
blank or tab is copied into the lex generated program. Such source 
input prior to the first %% delimiter will be external to any function 
in the code; if it appears immediately after the first %%, it appears in 
an appropriate place for declarations in the function written by lex 
which contains the actions. This material must look like program 
fragments, and should precede the first lex rule. 

As a side effect of the above, lines that begin with a blank or tab, and 
which contain a comment, are passed through to the generated 
program. This can be used to include comments in either the lex 
source or the generated code. The comments should follow the 
conventions of the C language. 

2. Anything included between lines containing only %{ and %} is copied 
out as above. The delimiters are discarded. This format permits 
entering text like preprocessor statements that must begin in column 
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1, or copying lines that do not look like programs. 

3. Anything after the third %% delimiter, regardless of formats, is 
copied out after the lex output. 

Definitions intended for lex are given before the first %% delimiter. Any line in 
this section not contained between %{ and %) , and beginning in column 1, is 
assumed to define lex substitution strings. The format of such lines is 

name translation 

and it causes the string given as a translation to be associated with the name. 
The name and translation must be separated by at least one blank or tab, and 
the name must begin with a letter. The translation can then be called out by the 
{name} syntax in a rule. Using {D} for the digits and {E} for an exponent field, 
for example, might abbreviate rules to recognize numbers: 



D 
E 

%% 


|DEde](~rj?{D} + 


{D}+ 

{D}+V{DW{E})! 
{DK."{D}+({E})? 
{D}+{E} 


printf(" integer"); 
1 

1 

printf("rear); 



Note the first two rules for real numbers; both require a decimal point and 
contain an optional exponent field, but the first requires at least one digit before 
the decimal point and the second requires at least one digit after the decimal 
point. To correctly handle the problem posed by a FORTRAN expression such 
as S5.EQ.I, which does not contain a real number, a context-sensitive rule such 
as 

[0-9]+/"."EQ printf(" integer"); 

could be used in addition to the normal rule for integers. 

The definitions section may also contain other commands, including a 
character set table, a list of start conditions, or adjustments to the default size 
of arrays within lex itself for larger source programs. These possibilities are 
discussed in the section "Source Format". 

8.17 Lex and Yacc 

If you want to use lex with yacc, note that what lex writes is a program named 
yyhx{), the name required by yacc for itstusalyzer. Normally, the default main 
program on the lex library calls this routin-*, but if yacc is loaded, and its main 
program is used, yacc will call i>ylex{). In this case, each lex rule should end 
with 
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return(token); 



where the appropriate token value is returned. An easy way to get access to 
yacc's names for tokens is to compile the lex output file as part of the yacc 
output file by placing the line 

# include "lex.yy.c" 

in the last section of yacc input. Supposing the grammar to be named j/ <><?</ and 
the lexical rules to be named better the XENIX command sequence can just be: 

yacc good 
lex better 
cc y.tab.c -ly -11 

The yacc library (-ly) should be loaded before the lex library, to obtain a main 
program which invokes the yacc parser. The generation of lex and yacc 
programs can be done in either order. 

As a trivial problem, consider copying an input file while adding 3 to every 
positive number divisible by 7. Here is a suitable lex source program to do just 
that: 

%%■ 

int k; 
[0-9]+ { 

k = atoi(yytext); 
if (k%7 == 0) 

printf("%d", k+3); 
else 

printf("%d\k); 

} 

The rule [0-9]+ recognizes strings of digits; atoi() converts the digits to binary 
and stores the result in k. The remainder operator (%) is used to check whether 
k is divisible by 7; if it is, it is incremented by 3 as it is written out. It may be 
objected that this program will alter such input items as 49.63 or X7. 
Furthermore, it increments the absolute value of all negative numbers divisible 
by 7. To avoid this, just add a few more rules after the active one, as here: 

%% 

int k; 
-?[0-9]+ { 

k = atoi(yytext); 

printff%d", k%7 =*= ? k+3 : k); 

} 
-?[0-9.]+ ECHO; 

[A-Za-z][A-Za-zO-9]+ ECHO; 

Numerical strings containing a decimal point or preceded by a letter will be 
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picked up by one of the last two rules, and not changed. The if-else has been 
replaced by a C conditional expression to save space; the form a?b:c means: if a 
then 6 else e. 

For an example of statistics gathering, here is a program which makes 
histograms of word lengths, where a word is defined as a string of letters. 

int lengsJlOO]; 

%% 

[a-z]+ lengs[yyleng]++; 

I 

%% 

yywrapQ 

{ 

int i; 

printf(" Length No. words\n"); 
for(i=0; i<100; i++) 
if (lengsji] > 0) 

printf("%5d%10d\n B ,i,lengs[i]); 
return(l); 
} 

This program accumulates the histogram, while producing no output. At the 
end of the input it prints the table. The final statement refurn(l); indicates 
that lex is to perform wrapup. If yywrap{) returns zero (false) it implies that 
further input is available and the program is to continue reading and 
processing. To provide a yywrapQ that never returns true causes an infinite 
loop. 

As a larger example, here are some parts of a program written to convert 
double precision FORTRAN to single precision FORTRAN. Because FORTRAN 
does not distinguish between upper- and lowercase letters, this routine begins 
by defining a set of classes including both cases of each letter: 



a 


aA 


b 


bB 


c 


cC 



z [zZ] 

An additional class recognizes white space: 

W [\t|. 

The first rule changes double preeieion to real, or DOUBLE PRECISION to 
REAL. 
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{d}{o}{u}{b}{l}{e}{W}{p}{r}{e}{c}{i}{s}{i}{o}{n}{ 
printf(yytext[0]=='d'? "real" : "REAL"); 
} 

Care is taken throughout this program to preserve the case of the original 
program. The conditional operator is used to select the proper form of the 
keyword. The next rule copies continuation card indications to avoid confusing 
them with constants: 

"[* 0) ECHO; 

In the regular expression, the quotes surround the blanks. It is interpreted as 
beginning of line, then five blanks, then anything but blank or zero." Note the 
two different meanings of the caret (*) here. There follow some rules to change 
double precision constants to ordinary floating constants. 



[0-91+ {W}{d}{W}[+-)?{W} (0-9)+ 



[0-9 



?{W}[0-9 



?{W}[0-9]+ 



+ 



+ {W}"."{W}{d}{W}[+ 
(W}[0-9]+{W}{d}{W}[+ 
/* convert constants */ 
for(p=yytext; *p != 0; p++) 

{ 
if(.p==<d'||.p=='D') 

«p+= V- 'd'; 

ECHO; 

} 

After the floating point constant is recognized, it is scanned by the for loop to 
find the letter "d" or "D". The program then adds '" e' -' d' " which converts it 
to the next letter of the alphabet. The modified constant, now single precision, 
is written out again. There follow a series of names which must be respelled to 
remove their initial "d". By using the array yytext the same action suffices for 
all the names (only a sample of a rather long list is given here). 

{d}{s}{i}{n} | 

{d}{c}{o}{s} | 

{d}{s}{q}{r}{t} | 

{d}{a}{t}{a}{n} | 

{d}{f}{l}{o}{a}{t} printf("%s'\yytext+l); 

Another list of names must have initial i changed to initial o: 
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{d}{l}{o}{ 6 } 
{d}{l}{o}{g}10 
{d}{m}{i}{n}l 
{d}{m}{a}{x}l { 

yytext[0] += V- 'd'; 

ECHO; 

} 

And one routine must have initial i changed to initial r: 

{d}l{m}{a}{c}{h} { 

yytextjO] += 'r' - 'd'; 
ECHO; 

} 

To avoid such names as deinx being detected as instances of rf«n, some final 
rules pick up longer words as identifiers and copy some surviving characters: 

[A-Za-z][A-Za-zO-9]< 
(0-9]+ 

ECHO; 

Note that this program is not complete; it does not deal with the spacing 
problems in FORTRAN or with the use of key words as identifiers. 



8.18 Specifying Character Sets 

The programs generated by lex handle character I/O only through the 
routines input, output, and unput. Thus the character representation provided 
in these routines is accepted by lex and employed to return values in yytext. 
For internal use a character is represented as a small integer which, if the 
standard library is used, has a value equal to the integer value of the bit pattern 
representing the character on the host computer. Normally, the letter a is 
represented as the same form as the character constant: 



If this interpretation is changed, by providing I/O routines which translate the 
characters, lex must be told about it, by giving a translation table. This table 
must be in the definitions section, and must be bracketed by lines containing 
only %T. The table contains lines of the form 

{integer} {character string} 

which indicate the value associated with each character. For example: 
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%T 




1 


Aa 


2 


Bb 


26 


Zz 


27 


\n 


28 


+ 


29 


- 


30 





31 


1 


39 


9 


%T 





This table maps the lowercase and uppercase letters together into the integers 1 
through 26, newline into 27, plus (+) and minus (-) into 28 and 29, and the digits 
into 30 through 39. Note the escape for newline. If a table is supplied, every 
character that is to appear either in the rules or in any valid input must be 
included in the table. No character may be assigned the number 0, and no 
character may be assigned a larger number than the size of the hardware 
character set. 



8.19 Source Format 

The general form of a lex source file is: 
{definitions} 

CO? 

,'C/C 

{rules} 
en Or 

VC/O 

{user subroutines} 
The definitions section contains a combination of 

1. Definitions, in the form "name space translation" 

2. Included code, in the form "space code" 

3. Included code, in the form 

%{ 
code 

%) 

4. Start conditions, given in the form 

%S namel name2 ... 
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5. Character set tables, in the form 

%T 

number space character-string 

%T 

6. Changes to internal array sizes, in the form 

%x nnn 

where nnn is a decimal integer representing an array size and * selects 
the parameter as follows: 

Letter Parameter 

p positions 

n states 

e tree nodes 

a transitions 

k packed character classes 

o output array size 

Lines in the rules section have the form: 

expreeeion action 

where the action may be continued on succeeding lines by using braces to 
delimit it. 

Regular expressions in lex use the following operators: 

x The character "x" 

"x" An " x", even if x is an operator. 

\x An "x", even if x is an operator. 

[xy] The character x or y. 

(x-z) The characters x,y or z. 

[ A x] Any character but x. 

Any character but newline. 

*x Anx at the beginning of aline. 

<y>x Anx when lex is in start condition y. 

x$ Anx at the end of aline. 
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X? 


An optional x. 


X* 


0,1,2, ... instances of x. 


x+ 


1,2,3, ... instancesof x. 


x|y 


Anxoray. 


(x) 


Anx. 


x/y 


An x but only if followed by y . 


{xx} 


The translation of xx from the definitions section 



x{m,n} m through noccurrences of x. 
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0.1 Introduction 



Computer program input generally has some structure; every computer 
program that does input can be thought of as defining an input language which 
it accepts. An input language may be as complex as a programming language, 
or as simple as a sequence of numbers. Unfortunately, usual input facilities are 
limited, difficult to use, and often lax about checking their inputs for validity . 

Yacc provides a general tool for describing the input to a computer program. 
The name yacc itself stands for "yet another compiler-compiler". The yacc 
user specifies the structures of his input, together with code to be invoked as 
each such structure is recognized. Yacc turns such a specification into a 
subroutine that handles the input process; frequently, it is convenient and 
appropriate to have most of the flow of control in the user's application handled 
by this subroutine. 

The input subroutine produced by yacc calls a user-supplied routine to return 
the next basic input item. Thus, the user can specify his input in terms of 
individual input characters, or in terms of higher level constructs such as 
names and numbers. The user-supplied routine may also handle idiomatic 
features such as comment and continuation conventions, which typically defy 
easy grammatical specification. The class of specifications accepted is a very 
general one: LALR grammars with disambiguating rules. 

In addition to compilers for C, APL, Pascal, RATFOR, etc., yacc has also been 
used for less conventional languages, including a phototypesetter language, 
several desk calculator languages, a document retrieval system, and a 
FORTRAN debugging system. 

Yacc provides a general tool for imposing structure on the input to a computer 
program. The yacc user prepares a specification of the input process; this 
includes rules describing the input structure, code to be invoked when these 
rules are recognized, and a low-level routine to do the basic input. Yacc then 
generates a function to control the input process. This function, called a 
parser, calls the user-supplied low-level input routine (called the lexical 
analyzer) to pick up the basic items (called tokens ) from the input stream. 
These tokens are organized according to the input structure rules, called 
grammar rules; when one of these rules has been recognized, then user code 
supplied for this rule, an action, is invoked; actions have the ability to return 
values and make use of the values of other actions. 

Yacc is written in a portable dialect of C and the actions, and output 
subroutine, are in C as well. Moreover, many of the syntactic conventions of 
yacc follow C. 

The heart of the input specification is a collection of grammar rules. Each rule 
describes an allowable structure and gives it a name. For example, one 
grammar rule might be: 
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date : month_name day ',' y e *r ; 

Here, date, monthjnatne , day, and year represent structures of interest in the 
input process; presumably, month_name, day, and year are defined elsewhere. 
The comma (,) is enclosed in single quotation marks; this implies that the 
comma is to appear literally in the input. The colon and semicolon merely serve 
as punctuation in the rule, and have no significance in controlling the input. 
Thus, with proper definitions, the input: 

July 4, 1776 

might be matched by the above rule. 

An important part of the input process is carried out by the lexical analyzer. 
This user routine reads the input stream, recognizing the lower level 
structures, and communicates these tokens to the parser. A structure 
recognized by the lexical analyzer is called a terminal symbol, while the 
structure recognized by the parser is called a nonterminal symbol. To avoid 
confusion, terminal symbols will usually be referred to as tokens. 

There is considerable leeway in deciding whether to recognize structures using 
the lexical analyzer or grammar rules. For example, the rules 

month_name : 'J' 'a' 'n' ; 
month_name : 'F' V 'b' ; 



month_name : 'D' V V ; 

might be used in the above example. The lexical analyzer would only need to 
recognize individual letters, and manth_name would be a nonterminal symbol. 
Such low-level rules tend to waste time and space, and may complicate the 
specification beyond y ace's ability to deal with it. Usually, the lexical analyzer 
would recognize the month names, and return an indication that a 
montkjname was seen; in this case, mont h_name would be a token. 

Literal characters, such as the comma, must also be passed through the lexical 
analyzer and are considered tokens. 

Specification files are very flexible. It is relatively easy to add to the above 
example the rule 

date : month '/' day '/' year ; 
allowing 

7/4/1776 
as a synonym for 
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July 4, 1776 



In most cases, this new rule could be slipped in to a working system with 
minimal effort, and little danger of disrupting existing input. 

The input being read may not conform to the specifications. These input errors 
are detected as early as is theoretically possible with a left- to-right scan; thus, 
not only is the chance of reading and computing with bad input data 
substantially reduced, but the bad data can usually be quickly found. Error 
handling, provided as part of the input specifications, permits the reentry of 
bad data, or the continuation of the input process after skipping over the bad 
data. 

In some cases, yacc fails to produce a parser when given a set of specifications. 
For example, the specifications may be self contradictory, or they may require 
a more powerful recognition mechanism than that available to yacc. The 
former cases represent design errors; the latter cases can often be corrected by 
making the lexical analyzer more powerful, or by rewriting some of the 
grammar rules. While yacc cannot handle all possible specifications, its power 
compares favorably with similar systems; moreover, the constructions which 
are difficult for yacc to handle are also frequently difficult for human beings to 
handle. Some users have reported that the discipline of formulating valid yacc 
specifications for their input revealed errors of conception or design early in the 
program development. 

The nextseveral sections describe: 

The preparation of grammar rules 

The preparation of the user supplied actions associated with the 
grammar rules 

The preparation of lexical analyzers 

The operation of the parser 

Various reasons why yacc may be unable to produce a parser from a 
specification, and what to do about it. 

A simple mechanism for handling operator precedences in arithmetic 
expressions. 

Error detection and recovery. 

The operating environment and special features of the parsers yacc 
produces. 

Some suggestions which should improve the style and efficiency of the 

specifications. 
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9.2 Specifications 

Names refer to either tokens or nonterminal symbols, yacc requires token 
names to be declared as such. In addition, for reasons discussed later, it is often 
desirable to include the lexical analyzer as part of the specification file. It may 
be useful to include other programs as well. Thus, every specification file 
consists of three sections: the declarations, (grammar) rules, and programs. 
The sections are separated by double percent %% marks. (The percent sign 
{%) is generally used in yacc specifications as an escape character.) 

In other words, a full specification file looks like 

declarations 

%% 

rules 

%% 

programs 

The declaration section may be empty. Moreover, if the programs section is 
omitted, the second %% mark may be omitted also; thus, the smallest legal 
yacc specification is 

Ore? 
70/0 

rules 

Blanks, tabs, and newlines are ignored except that they may not appear in 
names or multicharacter reserved symbols. Comments may appear wherever a 
name is legal; they are enclosed in /* ... */, as in C. 

The rules section is made up of one or more grammar rules. A grammar rule has 
the form: 

A : BODY ; 

A represents a nonterminal name, and POPyrepresents a sequence of zero or 
more names and literals. The colon and the semicolon are yacc punctuation. 

Names may be of arbitrary length, and may be made up of letters, dot (.), the 
underscore (_), and noninitial digits. Uppercase and lowercase letters are 
distinct. The names used in the body of a grammar rule may represent tokens 
or nonterminal symbols. 

A literal consists of a character enclosed in single quotation marks (' ). AsinC, 
the backslash (\) is an escape character within literals, and all the G escapes are 
recognized. Thus 
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V 


Newline 


V 


Return 


V 


Single quotation mark 


'\Y 


Backslash 


V 


Tab 


'\b' 


Backspace 


V 


Form feed 


'\xxx' 


"xxx" in octal 



For a number of technical reasons, the ASCII NUL character C\0'or 0) should 
never be used in grammar rules. 

If there are several grammar rules with the same left hand side, then the 
vertical bar (|) can be used to avoid rewriting the left hand side. In addition, 
the semicolon at the end of a rule can be dropped before a vertical bar. Thus the 
grammar rules 

A:B C D; 
A:E F ; 
A: G ; 

can be given to yacc as 

A:B C D 
|E F 
IG 



It is not necessary that all grammar rules with the same left side appear 
together in the grammar rules section, although it makes the input much more 
readable, and easier to change. 

If a nonterminal symbol matches the empty string, this can be indicated in the 
obvious way: 

empty : ; 

Names representing tokens must be declared; this is most simply done by 
writing 

%token namel name2 ... 

in the declarations section. (See Sections 3 , 5, and 6 for much more discussion). 
Every nonterminal symbol must appear on the left side of at least one rule. 

Of all the nonterminal symbols, one, called the start symbol, has particular 
importance. The parser is designed to recognize the start symbol; thus, this 
symbol represents the largest, most general structure described by the 
grammar rules. By default, the start symbol is taken to be the left hand side of 
the first grammar rule in the rules section. It is possible, and in fact desirable, to 
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declare the start symbol explicitly in the declarations section using the %start 
keyword: 

%start symbol 

The end of the input to the parser is signaled by a special token, called the 
endmarker. If the tokens up to, but not including, the endmarker form a 
structure which matches the start symbol, the parser function returns to its 
caller after the endmarker is seen; it accepts the input. If the endmarker is seen 
in any other context, it is an error. 

It is the job of the user-supplied lexical analyzer to return the endmarker when 
appropriate; see section 3, below. Usually the endmarker represents some 
reasonably obvious I/O status, such as the end of the file or end of the record. 



9.3 Actions 

With each grammar rule, the user may associate actions to be performed each 
time the rule is recognized in the input process. These actions may return 
values, and may obtain the values returned by previous actions. Moreover, the 
lexical analyzer can return values for tokens, if desired. 

An action is an arbitrary C statement, and as such can do input and output, call 
subprograms, and alter external vectors and variables. An action is specified 
by one or more statements, enclosed in curly braces { and } . For example 

A : '(' B ')' 

{ hello( 1, "abc" ); } 

and 

XXX: YYYZZZ 

{ printf("a message\n" ); 
flag = 25;} 

are grammar rules with actions. 

To facilitate easy communication between the actions and the parser, the 
action statements are altered slightly. The dollar sign ($) is used as a signal to 
y ace in this context. 

To return a value, the action normally sets the pseudo-variable $$ to some 
value. For example, an action that does nothing but return the value 1 is 

{$$ = !;} 

To obtain the values returned by previous actions and the lexical analyzer, the 
action may use the pseudo-variables $1, $2, ..., which refer to the values 
returned by the components of the right side of a rule, reading from left to 
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right. Thus, if the rule is 

A:BC D; 

for example, then $2 has the value returned by C, and $3 the value returned by 
D. 

As a more concrete example, consider the rule 

expr : '(' expr ')' ; 

The value returned by this rule is usually the value of the expr in parentheses. 
This can be indicated by 

expr : '(' expr ')'{$$ = $2 ; } 

By default, the value of a rule is the value of the first element in it ($1). Thus, 
grammar rulesof the form 

A:B; 

frequently need not have an explicit action. 

In the examples above, all the actions came at the end of their rules. Sometimes, 
it is desirable to get control before a rule is fully parsed. Yacc permits an 
action to be written in the middle of a rule as well as at the end. This rule is 
assumed to return a value, accessible through the usual mechanism by the 
actions to the right of it. In turn, it may access the values returned by the 
symbols to its left. Thus, in the rule 

A:B 

{ $$ = 1; } 
C 

{ x — $2; y — $3; } 

» 

the effect is to set x to 1, and y to the value returned by C. 

Actions that do not terminate a rule are actually handled by yacc by 
manufacturing a new nonterminal symbol name, and a new rule matching this 
name to the empty string. The interior action is the action triggered off by 
recognizing this added rule. Yacc actually treats the above example as if it had 
been written: 
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$ACT : /* empty */ 

{ tt - 1; } 



A :B $ACT C 

{ xs =$2; y = $3; } 



In many applications, output is not done directly by the actions; rather, a data 
structure, such as a parse tree, is constructed in memory, and transformations 
are applied to it before output is generated. Parse trees are particularly easy to 
construct, given routines to build and maintain the tree structure desired. For 
example, suppose there is a C function node , written so that the call 

node( L, nl, n2 ) 

creates a node with label L, and descendants nl and n2, and returns the index of 
the newly created node. Then parse tree can be built by supplying actions such 
as: 

expr : expr '+' expr 

{ $$ - node( '+', $1, $3 .); } 

in the specification. 

The user may define other variables to be used by the actions. Declarations and 
definitions can appear in the declarations section, enclosed in the marks %{ and 
%\. These declarations and definitions have global scope, so they are known to 
the action statements and the lexical analyzer. For example, 

%{ int variable «» 0; %} 

could be placed in the declarations section, making variable accessible to all of 
the actions. The yacc parser uses only names beginning in yy; the user should 
avoid such names. 

In these examples, all the values are integers: a discussion of values of other 
types will be found in a later section. 



9.4 Lexical Analysis 

The user must supply a lexical analyzer to read the input stream and 
communicate tokens (with values, if desired) to the parser. The lexical analyzer 
is an integer-valued function called yylex. The function returns an integer, 
called the token number, representing the kind of token read. If there is a value 
associated with that token, it should be assigned to the external variable yylval. 

The parser and the lexical analyzer must agree on these token numbers in order 
for jcommunication between them to take place. The numbers may be chosen 
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by yacc, or chosen by the user. In either case, the # define mechanism of C is 
used to allow the lexical analyzer to return these numbers symbolically. For 
example, suppose that the token name DIGIT has been defined in the 
declarations section of the yacc specification file. The relevant portion of the 
lexical analyzer might look like: 

yylex(){ 

extern int yylval; 
int c; 

c s« getcharQ; 

switch( c ) { 

case '0': 
case T: 

case '9': 

yylval = c-'O 1 ; 
return( DIGIT ); 



} 



The intent is to return a token number of DIGIT, and a value equal to the 
numerical value of the digit. Provided that the lexical analyzer code is placed in 
the programs section of the specification file, the identifier DIGIT will be 
defined as the token number associated with the token DIGIT. 

This mechanism leads to clear, easily modified lexical analyzers; the only pitfall 
is the need to avoid using any token names in the grammar that are reserved or 
significant in C or the parser; for example, the use of token names if or while will 
almost certainly cause severe difficulties when the lexical analyzer is compiled. 
The token name error is reserved for error handling, and should not be used 
naively. 

As mentioned above, the token numbers may be chosen by yacc or by the user. 
In the default situation, the numbers are chosen by yacc. The default token 
number for a literal character is the numerical value of the character in the 
local character set. Other names are assigned token numbers starting at 257. 

To assign a token number to a token (including literals), the first appearance of 
the token name or literal in the declarations section can be immediately 
followed by a nonnegative integer. This integer is taken to be the token number 
of the name or literal. Names and literals not defined by this mechanism retain 
their default definition. It is important that all token numbers be distinct. 

For historical reasons, the endmarker must have token number or negative. 
This token number cannot be redefined by the user. Hence, all lexical analyzers 
should be prepared to return or negative as a token number upon reaching the 
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end of their input. 

A very useful tool for constructing lexical analyzers is lex, discussed in a 
previous section. These lexical analyzers are designed to work in close harmony 
with yacc parsers. The specifications for these lexical analyzers use regular 
expressions instead of grammar rules. Lex can be easily used to produce quite 
complicated lexical analyzers, but there remain some languages (such as 
FORTRAN) which do not fit any theoretical framework, and whose lexical 
analyzers must be crafted by hand. 



9.5 How the Parser Works 

Yacc turns the specification file into a C program, which parses the input 
according to the specification given. The algorithm used to go from the 
specification to the parser is complex, and will not be discussed here (see the 
references for more information). The parser itself, however, is relatively 
simple, and understanding how it works, while not strictly necessary, will 
nevertheless make treatment of error recovery and ambiguities much more 
comprehensible. 

The parser produced by yacc consists of a finite state machine with a stack. 
The parser is also capable of reading and remembering the next input token 
(called the lookahead token). The current state is always the one on the top of 
the stack. The states of the finite state machine are given small integer labels; 
initially, the machine is in state 0, the stack contains only state 0, and no 
lookahead token has been read. 

The machine has only four actions available to it, called shift, reduce, accept, 
and e rror. A move of the parser is done as follows: 



1. Based on its current state, the parser decides whether it needs a 
lookahead token to decide what action should be done; if it needs one, 
and does not have one, it calls yylex to obtain the next token. 

2. Using the current state, and the lookahead token if needed, the parser 
decides on its next action, and carries it out. This may result in states 
being pushed onto the stack, or popped off of the stack, and in the 
lookahead token being processed or left alone. 

The shift action is the most common action the parser takes. Whenever a shift 
action is taken, there is always a lookahead token. For example, in state 56 
there may be an action: 

IF shift 34 

which says, in state 56, if the lookahead token is IF, the current state (56) is 
pushed down on the stack, and state 34 becomes the current state (on the top of 
the stack). The lookahead token is cleared. 
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The reduce action keeps the stack from growing without bounds. Reduce 
actions are appropriate when the parser has seen the right hand side of a 
grammar rule, and is prepared to announce that it has seen an instance of the 
rule, replacing the right hand side by the left hand side. It may be necessary to 
consult the lookahead token to decide whether to reduce, but usually it is not; in 
fact, the default action (represented by a . ) is often a reduce action. 

Reduce actions are associated with individual grammar rules. Grammar rules 
are also given small integer numbers, leading to some confusion. The action 

reduce 18 

refers to grammar rule 18, while the action 

IF shift 34 
refers to state 34. 
Suppose the rule being reduced is 

A : x y 2 ; 

The reduce action depends on the left hand symbol (A in this case), and the 
number of symbols on the right hand side (three in this case). To reduce, first 
pop off the top three states from the stack (In general, the number of states 
popped equals the number of symbols on the right side of the rule). In effect, 
these states were the ones put on the stack while recognizing x, y, and z, and no 
longer serve any useful purpose. After popping these states, a state is 
uncovered which was the state the parser was in before beginning to process the 
rule. Using this uncovered state, and the symbol on the left side of the rule, 
perform what is in effect a shift of A. A new state is obtained, pushed onto the 
stack, and parking continues. There are significant differences between the 
processing of the left hand symbol and an ordinary shift of a token, however, so 
this action is called a goto action. In particular, the lookahead token is cleared 
by a shift, and is not affected by a goto. In any case, the uncovered state 
contains an entry such as: 

A goto 20 

causing state 20 to be pushed onto the stack, and become the current state. 

In effect, the reduce action turns back the clock in the parse, popping the states 
off the stack to go back to the state where the right hand side of the rule was first 
seen. The parser then behaves as if it had seen the left side at that time. If the 
right hand side of the rule is empty, no states are popped off of the stack: the 
uncovered state is in fact the current state. 

The reduce action is also important in the treatment of user-supplied actions 
and values. When a rule is reduced, the code supplied with the rule is executed 
before the stack is adjusted. In addition to the stack holding the states, another 
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stack, running in parallel with it, holds the values returned from the lexical 
analyzer and the actions. When a shift takes place, the external variable yylval 
is copied onto the value stack. After the return from the user code, the 
reduction is carried out. When the goto action is done, the external variable 
yyval is copied onto the value stack. The pseu do- variables $1, $2, etc., refer to 
the value stack. 

The other two parser actions are conceptually much simpler. The accept action 
indicates that the entire input has been seen and that it matches the 
specification. This action appears only when the lookahead token is the 
endmarker, and indicates that the parser has successfully done its job. The 
error action, on the other hand, represents a place where the parser can no 
longer continue parsing according to the specification. The input tokens it has 
seen, together with the lookahead token, cannot be followed by anything that 
would result in a legal input. The parser reports an error, and attempts to 
recover the situation and resume parsing: the error recovery (as opposed to the 
detection of error) will be in a later section. 

Consider the following example: 

%token DING DONG DELL 

%% 

rhyme : sound place 

sound : DING DONG 

place : DELL 



When yacc is invoked with the -v option, a file called y. output is produced, 
with a human-readable description of the parser. The y. output file 
corresponding to the above grammar (with some statistics stripped off the end) 
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state 

Saccept : _rhyme lend 

DING shift 3 
. error 

rhyme goto 1 
sound goto 2 

state 1 

Saccept : rhyme_$end 

lend accept 
. error 

state 2 

rhyme : sound_place 

DELL shift 5 
. error 

place goto 4 



state 3 

sound : DING.DONG 

DONG shift 6 
. error 

state 4 

rhyme : sound place_(l) 

. reduce 1 

state 5 

place : DELL_ (3) 

. reduce 3 

state 6 

sound : DING DONG. (2) 

. reduce 2 



Notice that, in addition to the actions for each state, there is a description of the 
parsing rules being processed in each state. The underscore character (_] is used 
to indicate what has been seen, and what is yet to come, in each rule. Suppose 
the input is 
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DING DONG DELL 

It is instructive to follow the steps of the parser while processing this input. 

Initially, the current state is state 0. The parser needs to refer tothe input in 
order to decide between the actions available in state 0, so the first token, 
DING, is read, becoming the lookahead token. The action in state on DINGis 
shift 3, so state 3 is pushed onto the stack, and the lookahead token is cleared. 
State 3 becomes the current state. The next token, DONG, is read, becoming 
the lookahead token. The action in state 3 on the token DONG is shift 6, so 
state 6 is pushed onto the stack, and the lookahead is cleared. The stack now 
contains 0, 3, and 6. In state 6, without even consulting the lookahead, the 
parser reduces by rule 2. 

sound : DING DONG 

This rule has two symbols on the right hand side, so two states, 6 and 3, are 
popped off of the stack, uncovering state 0. Consulting the description of state 
0, looking for a goto on sound, 

sound goto 2 

is obtained; thus state 2 is pushed onto the stack, becoming the current state. 

In state 2, the next token, DELL, must be read. The action is shift 5, so state 5 is 
pushed onto the stack, which now has 0, 2, and 5 on it, and the lookahead token 
is cleared. In state 5, the only action is to reduce by rule 3. This has one symbol 
on the right hand side, so one state, 5, is popped off, and state 2 is uncovered. 
The goto in state 2 on place, the left side of rule 3, is state 4. Now, the stack 
contains 0, 2, and 4. In state 4, the only action is to reduce by rule 1. There are 
two symbols on the right, so the top two states are popped off, uncovering state 
• again. In state 0, there is a goto on rhyme causing the parser to enter state 1. 
In state 1, the input is read; the endmarker is obtained, indicated by $en<finthe 
y. output file. The action in state 1 when the endmarker is seen is to accept, 
successfully ending the parse. 

The reader is urged to consider how the parser works when confronted with 
such incorrect strings as DING DONG DONG, DING DONG, DING DONG 
DELL DELL, etc. A few minutes spend with this and other simple examples 
will probably be repaid when problems arise in more complicated contexts. 

9.6 Ambiguity and Conflicts 

A set of grammar rules is ambiguous if there is some input string that can be 
structured in two or more different ways. For example, the grammar rule 

expr : expr '-' expr 

is a natural way of expressing the fact that one way of forming an arithmetic 
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expression is to put two other expressions together with a minus sign between 
them. Unfortunately, this grammar rule does not completely specify the way 
that all complex inputs should be structured. For example, if the input is 

expr - expr - expr 
the rule allows this input to be structured as either 

( expr - expr ) - expr 
or as 

expr - ( expr - expr ) 

(The first is called ieft association, the second right association). 

Yacc detects such ambiguities when it is attempting to build the parser. It is 
instructive to consider the problem that confronts the parser when it is given 
an input such as 

expr - expr - expr 

When the parser has read the second expr, the input that it has seen: 

expr - expr 

matches the right side of the grammar rule above. The parser could reduce the 
input by applying this rule; after applying the rule; the input is reduced to expr 
(the left side of the rule). The parser would then read the final part of the input: 

- expr 
and again reduce. The effect of this is to take the left associative interpretation. 
Alternatively, when the parser has seen 

expr - expr 

it could defer the immediate application of the rule, and continue reading the 
input until it had seen 

expr - expr - expr 

It could then apply the rule to the rightmost three symbols, reducing them to 
expr and leaving 

expr - expr 

Now the rule can be reduced once more; the effect is to take the right associative 
interpretation. Thus, having read 
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expr - expr 



the parser can do two legal things, a shift or a reduction, and has no way of 
deciding between them. This is called a shift/reduce conflict. It may also 
happen that the parser has a choice of two legal reductions; this is called a 
reduce/reduce conflict. Note that there are never any shift/shift conflicts. 

When there are shift/reduce or reduce/reduce conflicts, yacc still produces a 
parser. It does this by selecting one of the valid steps wherever it has a choice. 
A rule describing which choice to make in a given situation is called a 
disambiguating rule. 

Yacc invokes two disambiguating rules by default: 



1. In a shift/reduce conflict, the default is to do the shift. 

2. In a reduce/reduce conflict, the default is to reduce by the earlier 
grammar rule (in the input sequence). 

Rule 1 implies that reductions are deferred whenever there is a choice, in favor 
of shifts. Rule 2 gives the user rather crude control over the behavior of the 
parser in this situation, but reduce/reduce conflicts should be avoided 
whenever possible. 

Conflicts may arise because of mistakes in input or logic, or because the 
grammar rules, while consistent/require a more complex parser than yacc can 
construct. The use of actions within rules can also cause conflicts, if the action 
must be done before the parser can be sure which rule is being recognized. In 
these cases, the application of disambiguating rules is inappropriate, and leads 
to an incorrect parser. For this reason, yacc always reports the number of 
shift/reduce and reduce/reduce conflicts resolved by Rule 1 and Rule 2. 

In general, whenever it is possible to apply disambiguating rules to produce a 
correct parser, it is also possible to rewrite the grammar rules so that the same 
inputs are read but there are no conflicts. For this reason, most previous parser 
generators have considered conflicts to be fatal errors. Our experience has 
suggested that this rewriting is somewhat unnatural, and produces slower 
parsers; thus, yacc will produce parsers even in the presence of conflicts. 

As an example of the power of disambiguating rules, consider afragmentfroma 
programming language involving an if-then-else construction: 

stat : IF '(' cond ')' stat 

| IF '(' cond ')' stat ELSE stat 



In these rules, IF&ndELSE are tokens, cond is a nonterminal symbol describing 
conditional (logical) expressions, and etat is a nonterminal symbol describing 
statements. The first rule will be called the simple-if rule, and the second the 
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if-else rule. 

These two rules form an ambiguous construction, since input of the form 

IF ( CI ) IF ( C2 ) SI ELSE S2 

can be structured according to these rules in two ways: 

IF(C1){ 

IF ( C2 ) SI 

} 
ELSE S2 

or 

IF(C1){ 

IF ( C2 ) SI 
ELSE S2 
} 

The second interpretation is the one given in most programming languages 
having this construct. Each ELSE is associated with the last IF immediately 
preceding the ELSE. In this example, consider the situation where the parser 
has seen 

IF ( CI ) IF ( C2 ) SI 

and is looking at the ELSE. It can immediately reduce by the simple-if rule to 
get 

IF ( CI ) stat 
and then read the remaining input, 

ELSE S2 
and reduce 

IF ( CI ) stat ELSE S2 

by the if-else rule. This leads to the first of the above groupings of the input. 

On the other hand, the ELSE may be shifted, S2 read, and then the right hand 
portion of 

IF ( CI ) IF ( C2 ) SI ELSE S2 

can be reduced by the if-else rule to get 
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IF ( CI ) stat 

which can be reduced by the simple-if rule. This leads to the second of the 
above groupings of the input, which is usually desired. 

Once again the parser can do two valid things - there is a shift/reduce conflict. 
The application of disambiguating rule 1 tells the parser to shift in this case, 
which leads to the desired grouping. 

This shift/reduce conflict arises only when there is a particular current input 
symbol, ELSE, and particular inputs already seen, such as 

IF ( CI ) IF ( C2 ) SI 

In general, there may be many conflicts, and each one will be associated with an 
input symbol and a set of previously read inputs. The previously read inputs 
are characterized by the state of the parser. 

The conflict messages of yacc are best understood by examining the verbose 
(-v) option output file. For example, the output corresponding to the above 
conflict state might be: 

23: shift/reduce conflict (shift 45, reduce 18) on ELSE 

state 23 

stat : IF ( cond ) stat_ (18) 
stat : IF ( cond ) statJELSE stat 

ELSE shift 45 
reduce 18 



The first line describes the conflict, giving the state and the input symbol. The 
ordinary state description follows, giving the grammar rules active in the state, 
and the parser actions. Recall that the underline marks the portion of the 
grammar rules which has been seen. Thus in the example, in state 23 the parser 
has seen input corresponding to 

IF ( cond ) stat 

and the two grammar rules shown are active at this time. The parser can do 
two possible things. If the input symbol is ELSE, it is possible to shift into state 
45. State 45 will have, as part of its description, the line 

stat : IF ( cond ) stat ELSE_stat 

since the ELSE will have been shifted in this state. Back in state 23, the 
alternative action, described by "." , is to be done if the input symbol is not 
mentioned explicitly in the above actions; thus, in this case, if the input symbol 
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is not ELSE, the parser reduces by grammar rule 18: 

stat : IF '(' cond ')' stat 

Once again, notice that the numbers following shift commands refer to other 
states, while the numbers following reduce commands refer to grammar rule 
numbers. In the y. output file, the rule numbers are printed after those rules 
which can be reduced. In most one states, there will be at most reduce action 
possible in the state, and this will be the default command. The user who 
encounters unexpected shift/reduce conflicts will probably want to look at the 
verbose output to decide whether the default actions are appropriate. In really 
tough cases, the user might need to know more about the behavior and 
construction of the parser than can be covered here. In this case, one of the 
theoretical references might be consulted; the services of a local guru might also 
be appropriate. 

9.7 Precedence 

There is one common situation where the rules given above for resolving 
conflicts are not sufficient; this is in the parsing of arithmetic expressions. Most 
of the commonly used constructions for arithmetic expressions can be naturally 
described by the notion of precedence levels for operators, together with 
information about left or right associativity. It turns out that ambiguous 
grammars with appropriate disambiguating rules can be used to create parsers 
that are faster and easier to write than parsers constructed from unambiguous 
grammars. The basic notion is to write grammar rules of the form 

expr : expr OP expr 

and 

expr : UNARY expr 

for all binary and unary operators desired. This creates a very ambiguous 
grammar, with many parsing conflicts. As disambiguating rules, the user 
specifies the precedence, or binding strength, of all the operators, and the 
associativity of the binary operators. This information is sufficient to allow 
yacc to resolve the parsing conflicts in accordance with these rules, and 
construct a parser that realizes the desired precedences and associativities. 

The precedences and associativities are attached to tokens in the declarations 
section. This is done by a series of lines beginning with a yacc keyword: %left, 
%right, or 9cnonassoc, followed by a list of tokens. All of the tokens on the 
same line are assumed to have the same precedence level and associativity; the 
lines are listed in order of increasing precedence or binding strength. Thus, 

%left '+' '-' 
Soleft '*' '/' 
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describes the precedence and associativity of the four arithmetic operators. 
Plus and minus are left associative, and have lower precedence than star and 
slash, which are also left associative. The keyword %right is used to describe 
right associative operators, and the keyword %nonassoc is used to describe 
operators, like the operator XT. in FORTRAN, that may not associate with 
themselves; thus, 

A .LT. B XT. C 

is illegal in FORTRAN, and such an operator would be described with the 
keyword %nonassoc in yacc. As an example of the behavior of these 
declarations, the description 

%right W 
%left '+' '-' 
%left '*' '/' 

%% 

expr : expr '=' expr 
| expr '+' expr 
j expr '-' expr 
j expr '*' expr 
j expr '/' expr 
I NAME 



might be used to structure the input 

a = b = c*d - e - f*g 
as follows: 

a - ( b = ( «c*d)-e) - (f*g) ) ) 

When this mechanism is used, unary operators must, in general, be given a 
precedence. Sometimes a unary operator and a binary operator have the same 
symbolic representation, but different precedences. An example is unary and 
binary '-'; unary minus may be given the same strength as multiplication, or 
even higher, while binary minus has a lower strength than multiplication. The 
keyword, %prec, changes the precedence level associated with a particular 
grammar rule. The %prec appears immediately after the body of the grammar 
rule, before the action or closing semicolon, and is followed by a token name or 
literal. It causes the precedence of the grammar rule to become that of the 
following token name or literal. For example, to make unary minus have the 
same precedence as multiplication the rules might resemble: 
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%left '+' '-' 
%\th V '/' 



oz. 



% 



expr : expr '+' expr 
| expr '-' expr 
| expr '*' expr 
j expr '/' expr 
j '-' expr %prec '*' 
I NAME 



A token declared by %left, %right, and %nonassoc need not be, but may be, 
declared by %token as well. 

The precedences and associativities are used by yacc to resolve parsing 
conflicts; they give rise to disambiguating rules. Formally, the rules work as 
follows: 



1. The precedences and associativities are recorded for those tokens and 
literals that have them. 

2. A precedence and associativity is associated with each grammar rule; 
it is the precedence and associativity of the last token or literal in the 
body of the rule. If the %prec construction is used, it overrides this 
default. Some grammar rules may have no precedence and 
associativity associated with them. 

3. When there is a reduce/reduce conflict, or there is a shift/reduce 
conflict and either the input symbol or the grammar rule has no 
precedence and associativity, then the two disambiguating rules 
given at the beginning of the section are used, and the conflicts are 
reported. 

4. If there is a shift/reduce conflict, and both the grammar rule and the 
input character have precedence and associativity associated with 
them, then the conflict is resolved in favor of the action (shift or 
reduce) associated with the higher precedence. If the precedences are 
the same, then the associativity is used; left associative implies 
reduce, right associative implies shift, and nonassociating implies 
error. 

Conflicts resolved by precedence are not counted in the number of shift/reduce 
and reduce/reduce conflicts reported by yacc. This means that mistakes in the 
specification of precedences may disguise errors in the input grammar; it is a 
good idea to be sparing with precedences, and use them in an essentially 
cookbook fashion, until some experience has been gained. The y. output file is 
very useful in deciding whether the parser is actually doing what was intended. 
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9.8 Error Handling 

Error handling is an extremely difficult area, and many of the problems are 
semantic ones. When an error is found, for example, it may be necessary to 
reclaim parse tree storage, delete or alter symbol table entries, and, typically, 
set switches to avoid generating any further output. 

It is seldom acceptable to stop all processing when an error is found. It is more 
useful to continue scanning the input to find further syntax errors. This leads 
to the problem of getting the parser restarted after an error. A general class of 
algorithms to perform this involves discarding a number of tokens from the 
input string, and attempting to adjust the parser so that input can continue. 

To allow the user some control over this process, yacc provides a simple, but 
reasonably general feature. The token name error is reserved for error 
handling. This name can be used in grammar rules; in effect, it suggests places 
where errors are expected, and recovery might take place. The parser pops its 
stack until it enters a state where the token error is legal. It then behaves as if 
the token error were the current lookahead token, and performs the action 
encountered. The lookahead token is then reset to the token that caused the 
error. If no special error rules have been specified, the processing halts when an 
error is detected. 

In order to prevent a cascade of error messages, the parser, after detecting an 
error, remains in error state until three tokens have been successfully read and 
shifted. If an error is detected when the parser is already in error state, no 
message is given, and the input token is quietly deleted. 

As an example, a rule of the form 

stat : error 

would, in effect, mean that on a syntax error the parser would attempt to skip 
over the statement in which the error was seen. More precisely, the parser will 
scan ahead, looking for three tokens that might legally follow a statement, and 
start processing at the first of these; if the beginnings of statements are not 
sufficiently distinctive, it may make a false start in the middle of a statement, 
and end up reporting a second error where there is in fact no error. 

Actions may be used with these special error rules. These actions might 
attempt to reinitialize tables, reclaim symbol table space, etc. 

Error rules such as the above are very general, but difficult to control. 
Somewhat easier are rules such as 

stat : error ';' 

Here, when there is an error, the parser attempts to skip over the statement, 
but will do so by skipping to the next '; '. All tokens after the error and before 
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the next '; 'cannot be shifted, and are discarded. When the ';'is seen, this rule 
will be reduced, and any cleanup action associated with it performed. 

Another form of error rule arises in interactive applications, where it may be 
desirable to permit a line to be reentered after an error. A possible error rule 
might be 

input : error '\n' { printf( "Reenter line: "); } input 
{ $$ = $4;} 

There is one potential difficulty with this approach; the parser must correctly 
process three input tokens before it admits that it has correctly resynchronized 
after the error. If the reentered line contains an error in the first two tokens, 
the parser deletes the offending tokens, and gives no message; this is clearly 
unacceptable. For this reason, there is a mechanism that can be used to force 
the parser to believe that an error has been fully recovered from. The 
statement 

yyerrok ; 

in an action resets the parser to its normal mode. The last example is better 
written 

input : error '\n' 

{ yyerrok; 

printf( "Reenter last line: " ); } 
input 
{ $$ = $4; } 



As mentioned above, the token seen immediately after the error symbol is the 
input token at which the error was discovered. Sometimes, this is 
inappropriate; for example, an error recovery action might take upon itself the 
job of finding the correct place to resume input. In this case, the previous 
lookahead token must be cleared. The statement 

yyclearin ; 

in an action will have this effect. For example, suppose the action after error 
were to call some sophisticated resynchronization routine, supplied by the user, 
that attempted to advance the input to the beginning of the next valid 
statement. After this routine was called, the next token returned by yylex 
would presumably be the first token in a legal statement; the old, illegal token 
must be discarded, and the error state reset. This could be done by a rule like 
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stat : error 

{ resynchQ; 
yyerrok ; 
yyclearin ; } 



These mechanisms are admittedly crude, but do allow for a simple, fairly 
effective recovery of the parser from many errors. Moreover, the user can get 
control to deal with the error actions required by other portions of the 
program. 

9.9 The Yacc Environment 

When the user inputs a specification to yacc, the output is a file of C programs, 
called y.tab.c on most systems. The function produced by yacc is called 
yyparse ; it is an integer valued function. When it is called, it in turn repeatedly 
calls yylex, the lexical analyzer supplied by the user to obtain input tokens. 
Eventually, either an error is detected, in which case (if no error recovery is 
possible) yyparse returns the value 1, or the lexical analyzer returns the 
endmarker token and the parser accepts. In this case, yyparse returns the value 
0. 

The user must provide a certain amount of environment for this parser in order 
to obtain a working program. For example, as with every C program, a 
program called main must be defined, that eventually calls yyparse. In 
addition, a routine called yyerror prints a message when a syntax error is 
detected. 

These two routines must be supplied in one form or another by the user. To 
ease the initial effort of using yacc, a library has been provided with default 
versions of main and yyerror. The name of this library is system dependent; on 
many systems the library is accessed by a -ly argument to the loader. To show 
the triviality of these default programs, the source is given below: 

main(){ 

return( yyparse() ); 

} 

and 

# include <stdio.h> 

yyerror(s) char *s; { 

fprintf( stderr, "%s\n", s ); 
} 

The argument to yyerror is a string containing an error message, usually the 
string syntax error. The average application viil v..int to do better than this. 
Ordinarily, the program should keep track of the in -it line number, and print 
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it along with the message when a syntax error is detected. The external integer 
variable yyekar contains the lookahead token number at the time the error was 
detected; this may be of some interest in giving better diagnostics. Since the 
main program is probably supplied by the user (to read arguments, etc.) the 
yacc library is useful only in small projects, or in the earliest stages of larger 
ones. 

The external integer variable yy debug is normally set to 0. If it is set to a 
nonzero value, the parser will output a verbose description of its actions, 
including a discussion of which input symbols have been read, and what the 
parser actions are. Depending on the operating environment, it may be 
possible to set this variable by using a debugging system. 



9.10 Preparing Specifications 

This section contains miscellaneous hints on preparing efficient, easy to change, 
and clear specifications. The individual subsections are more or less 
independent. 



9.11 Input Style 

It is difficult to provide rules with substantial actions and still have a readable 
specification file. 



1. Use uppercase letters for token names, lowercase letters for 
nonterminal names. This rule helps you to know who to blame when 
things go wrong. 

2. Put grammar rules and actions on separate lines. This allows either 
to be changed without an automatic need to change the other. 

3. Put all rules with the same left hand side together. Put the left hand 
side in only once, and let all following rules begin with a vertical bar. 

4. Put a semi colon only after the last rule with a given left hand side, and 
put the semicolon on a separate line. This allows new rules to be easily 
added. 

5. Indent rule bodies by two tab stops, and action bodies by three tab 
stops. 

The examples in the text of this section follow this style (where space permits). 
The user must make up his own mind about these stylistic questions; the central 
problem, however, is to make the rules visible through the morass of action 
code. 
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9.12 Left Recursion 

The algorithm used by the yacc parser encourages so-called left recursive 
grammar rules: rules of the form 

name : name rest_of_rule ; 

These rules frequently arise when writing specifications of sequences and lists: 

list : item 

| list V item 



and 



seq : item 
| seq item 



In each of these cases, the first rule will be reduced for the first item only, and 
the second rule will be reduced for the second and all succeeding items. 

With right recursive rules, such as 

seq : item 
| item seq 



the parser would be a bit bigger, and the items would be seen, and reduced, 
from right to left. More seriously, an internal stack in the parser would be in 
danger of overflowing if a very long sequence were read. Thus, the user should 
use left recursion wherever reasonable. 

It is worth considering whether a sequence with zero elements has any meaning, 
and if so, consider writing the sequence specification with an empty rule: 

seq : /* empty */ 
| seq item 



Once again, the first rule would always be reduced exactly once, before the first 
item was read, and then the second rule would be reduced once for each item 
read. Permitting empty sequences often leads to increased generality. 
However, conflicts might arise if yacc is asked to decide which empty sequence 
it has seen, when it hasn't seen enough to know! 
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9.13 Lexical Tie-ins 



Some lexical decisions depend on context. For example, the lexical analyzer 
might want to delete blanks normally, but not within quoted strings. Or names 
might be entered into a symbol table in declarations, but not in expressions. 

One way of handling this situation is to create a global flag that is examined by 
the lexical analyzer, and set by actions. For example, suppose a program 
consists of or more declarations, followed by Oor more statements. Consider: 

%{ 

int dflag; 
%} 

... other declarations ... 

%% 

prog : decls stats 



decls : /* empty */ 

{ dflag =1; } 

I decls declaration 



stats : /* empty */ 

{ dflag = 0; } 

I stats statement 



... other rules ... 

The flag dflag is now when reading statements, and 1 when reading 
declarations, except for the first token in the first statement. This token must 
be seen by the parser before it can tell that the declaration section has ended 
and the statements have begun. In many cases, this single token exception does 
not affect the lexical scan. 

This kind of back door approach can be over done. Nevertheless, it represents a 
way of doing some things that are difficult to do otherwise. 



9.14 Handling Reserved Words 

Some programming languages permit the user to use words like if, which are 
normally reserved, as label or variable names, provided that such use does not 
conflict with the legal use of these names in the programming language. This is 
extremely hard to do in the framework of yacc; it is difficult to pass 
information to the lexical analyzer telling it "this instance of 'if 1 is a keyword, 
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and that instance is a variable". The user can make a stab at it, but it is 
difficult. It is best that key words be reserved; that is, be forbidden for use as 
variable names. 



9.15 Simulating Error and Accept in Actions 

The parsing actions of error and accept can be simulated in an action by use of 
macros YYACCEPT&nd YYERROR. YYACCEPT causes yypanc to return 
the value 0; YYERROR causes the parser to behave as if the current input 
symbol had been a syntax error; yyerror is called, and error recovery takes 
place. These mechanisms can be used to simulate parsers with multiple 
endmarkers or context-sensitive syntax checking. 



9.16 Accessing Values in Enclosing Rules 

An action may refer to values returned by actions to the left of the current rule. 
The mechanism is simply the same as with ordinary actions, a dollar sign 
followed by a digit, but in this case the digit may be or negative. Consider 

sent : adj noun verb adj noun 

{ look at the sentence ... } 



adj -.THE {$$«THE;} 

| YOUNG { $$ - YOUNG; } 



noun : DOG { $$ — DOG; } 

| CRONE { if( $0 — - YOUNG ){ 
printf( "what?\n" ); 

} 
$$ = CRONE; 

} 



In the action following the word Ci?0N2i,«check»>made preceding token 
shifted was not YOUNG. Obviously, this is only possible when a great deal is 
known about what might precede the symbol noun in the input. There is also a 
distinctly unstructured flavor about this. Nevertheless, at times this 
mechanism will save a great deal of trouble, especially when afew combinations 
are to be excluded from an otherwise regular structure. 
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9.17 Supporting Arbitrary Value Types 

By default, the values returned by actions and the lexical analyzer are integers. 
Yacc can also support values of other types, including structures. In addition, 
yacc keeps track of the types, and inserts appropriate union member names so 
that the resulting parser will be strictly type checked. The yacc value stack is 
declared to be a tint on of the various types of values desired. The user declares 
the union, and associates union member names to each token and nonterminal 
symbol having a value. When the value is referenced through a $$ or $n 
construction, yacc will automatically insert the appropriate union name, so 
that no unwanted conversions will take place. In addition, type checking 
commands such aslint(C) will be far more silent. 

There are three mechanisms used to provide for this typing. First, there is a 
way of defining the union; this must be done by the user since other programs, 
notably the lexical analyzer, must know about the union member names. 
Second, there is a way of associating a union member name with tokens and 
nonterminals. Finally, there is a mechanism for describing the type of those 
few values where yacc cannot easily determine the type. 

To declare the union, the user includes in the declaration section: 

%union { 

body of union ... 

} 

This declares the yacc value stack, and the external variables yylval &nd yyval, 
to have type equal to this union. If yacc was invoked with the -d option, the 
union declaration is copied onto the y.tab.h file. Alternatively, the union may 
be declared in a header file, and a typedef used to define the variable YYSTYPE 
to represent this union. Thus, the header file might also have said: 

typedef union { 

body of union ... 
} YYSTYPE; 

The header file must be included in the declarations section, by use of %{ and 
%}. 

Once YYSTYPE is defined, the union member names must be associated with 
the various terminal and nonterminal names. The construction 

< name > 

is used to indicate a union member name. If this follows one of the keywords 
%token, %left, %right, and %nonassoc, the union member name is associated 
with the tokens listed. Thus, saying 
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%left <optype> '+.' '-' 

will cause any reference to values returned by these two tokens to be tagged 
with the union member name optype. Another keyword, %type, is used 
similarly to associate union member names with nonterminals. Thus, one 
might say 

%type <nodetype> expr stat 

There remain a couple of cases where these mechanisms are insufficient. If 
there is an action within a rule, the value returned by this action has no 
predefined type. Similarly, reference to left context values (such as $0 - see the 
previous subsection ) leaves yacc with no easy way of knowing the type. In this 
case, a type can be imposed on the reference by inserting a union member name, 
between < and >, immediately after the first $. An example of this usage is 

rule : aaa { $<intval>$ = 3; } bbb 

{ fun( $<intval>2, $< other >0 ); } 



This syntax has little to recommend it, but the situation arises rarely. 

A sample specification is given in a later section. The facilities in this subsection 
are not triggered until they are used: in particular, the use of %type will turn on 
these mechanisms. When they are used, there is a fairly strict level of checking. 
For example, use of $n or $$ to refer to something with no defined type is 
diagnosed. If these facilities are not triggered, the yacc value stack is used to 
hold tnf's, as was true historically. 



0.18 A Small Desk Calculator 

This example gives the complete yacc specification for a small desk calculator: 
the desk calculator has 26 registers, labeled a through z, and accepts arithmetic 
expressions made up of the operators +, -, *, /, % (mod operator), & (bitwise 
and), | (bitwise or), and assignment. If an expression at the top level is an 
assignment, the value is not printed; otherwise it is. As in C, an integer that 
begins with (zero) is assumed to be octal; otherwise, it is assumed to be 
decimal. 

As an example of ay ace specification, the desk calculator does a reasonable job 
of showing how precedences and ambiguities are used, and demonstrating 
simple error recovery. The major oversimplifications are that the lexical 
analysis phase is much simpler than for most applications, and the output is 
produced immediately, line by line. Note the way that decimal and octal 
integers are read in by the grammar rules; This job is probably better done by 
the lexical analyzer. 
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# include <stdio.h> 

# include <ctype.h> 

int regs[26]; 
int base; 

%} 

%start list 

%token DIGIT LETTER 

%left V 

%left '&' 

%left '+"-' 

%left '*"!"%' 

deleft UMINUS /* precedence for unary minus */ 

%% I* beginning of rules section */ 

list : /* empty */ 
| list stat "\n' 
j list error ^n' 
{ yyerrok; } 



stat : expr 

{printf("%d\n",$l);} 
| LETTER '=' expr 

{ regs[$l] = $3; } 



expr : '( ' expr *) ' 

{ $$ - $2; } 
| expr '+ ' expr 

{ $$ = $1 + $3; } 
| expr '- ' expr 

{ $$ = $1 _ $3; } 
| expr '* ' expr 

{ $$ = $1 * $3; } 
| expr '/ ' expr 

{ $$ - $1 / $3; } 
| expr "% ' expr 

{$$-$l%.$3;} 
| expr '&. ' expr 

{ $$ - $1 & $3; } 
| expr 1 ' expr 

{$$ = $1|$3;} 
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| '-'expr %prec UMINUS 

{$$--$2;} 
I LETTER 

{ $$ - regs[$l]; } 
I number 



number : DIGIT 

{ $$ - $1; base ~ ($1— »0) ? 8 : 10; } 
| number DIGIT 

{ $$ — base * $1 + $2; } 



%% J* start of programs */ 

yylexQ { /* lexical analysis routine */ 

f* returns LETTER for a lowercase letter, */ 
t* yylval — through 25 */ 

return DIGIT for a digit, */ 

yylval = through */ 
f* all other characters */ 
f* are returned immediately */ 

int c; 

while( (c=getchar()) «■ ' ' ) { /* skip blanks */ } 

/* c is now nonblank */ 

if( islower( c ) ) { 

yylval ■» c - a'; 
return ( LETTER ); 

} 

if( isdigit( c ) .) { 

yylval = c - '0'; 
return( DIGIT ); 

} 
return( c ); 

} 

9.19 Yacc Input Syntax 

This section has a description of the yacc input syntax, as a yacc specification. 
Context dependencies, etc., are not considered, Ironically, the yacc input 
specification language is most naturally specified as an LR(2) grammar; the 
sticky part comes when an identifier is seen in a rule, immediately following an 
action. If this identifier is followed by a colon, it is the start of the next rule; 
otherwise it is a continuation of the current rule, which just happens to have an 
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action embedded in it. As implemented, the lexical analyzer looks ahead after 
seeing an identifier, and decide whether the next token (skipping blanks, 
newlines, comments, etc.) is a colon. If so, it returns the token 
CJDENTIFIER. Otherwise, it returns IDENTIFIER. Literals (quoted 
strings) are also returned as IDENTIFIER, but never as part of 
CJDENTIFIER. 



/* grammar for the input to Yacc */ 

/* basic entities */ 
%token IDENTIFIER /* includes identifiers and literals */ 

%token CJDENTIFIER /* identifier followed by colon */ 
%token NUMBER /* (0-9] + */ 

/•reserved words: %type => TYPE, %left => LEFT, etc. */ 

%token LEFT RIGHT NONASSOC TOKEN PREC TYPE START UNION 

%token MARK /* the %% mark */ 
%token LCURL /* the %{ mark */ 
%token RCURL /* the %} mark */ 

/* ascii character literals stand for themselves */ 

%start spec 



spec : defs MARK rules tail 



tail : MARK { Eat up the reet of the file } 

| /* empty: the second MARK is optional */ 



defs : /* empty */ 
| defs def 



def : START IDENTIFIER 

UNION { Copy union definition to output } 
LCURL { Copy C code to output file } RCURL 
ndefs rword tag nlist 



rword : TOKEN 
J LEFT 
I RIGHT 
j NONASSOC 
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tag : /* empty: union tag is optional •/ 
| '<' IDENTIFIER >' 



nlist : nmno 

nlist nmno 
nlist ',' nmno 



nmno : IDENTIFIER /* Literal illegal with %type */ 

| IDENTIFIER NUMBER /* Illegal with %type */ 



/* rules section */ 

rules : CJDENTIFIER rbody prec 
| rules rule 



rule : CJDENTIFIER rbody prec 
| 'J' rbody prec 



rbody : /* empty */ 

| rbody IDENTIFIER 
j rbody act 



act : '{ ' { Copy action, translate $$, etc. } *} ' 

» 

prec : /* empty */ 

PREG IDENTIFIER 
PREC IDENTIFIER act 

prec '; ' 



9.20 An Advanced Example 

This section gives an example of a grammar using some of the advanced 
features discussed in earlier sections. The desk calculator example is modified 
to provide a desk calculator that does floating point interval arithmetic. The 
calculator understands floating point constants, the arithmetic operations +, 
-, *, /, unary -, and = (assignment), and has 26 floating point variables, o 
through z. Moreover, it also understands intervals, written 
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(x,y) 



where * is less than or equal to y. There are 26 interval valued variables A 
through Z that may also be used. Assignments return no value, and print 
nothing, while expressions print the (floating or interval) value. 

This example explores a number of interesting features of yacc and C 
Intervals are represented by a structure, consisting of the left and right 
endpoint values, stored as a double precision values. This structure is given a 
type name, INTERVAL, by using typtdef. The yacc value stack can also 
contain floating point scalars, and integers (used to index into the arrays 
holding the variable values). Notice that this entire strategy depends strongly 
on being able to assign structures and unions in C. In fact, many of the actions 
call functions that return structures as well. 

It is also worth noting the use of YYERROR to handle error conditions: 
division by an interval containing 0, and an interval presented in the wrong 
order. In effect, the error recovery mechanism of yacc is used to throw away 
the rest of the offending line. 

In addition to the mixing of types on the value stack, this grammar also 
demonstrates an interesting use of syntax to keep track of the type (e.g., scalar 
or interval) of intermediate expressions. Note that a scalar can be 
automatically promoted to an interval if the context demands an interval 
value. This causes a large number of conflicts when the grammar is run 
through yacc: 18 Shift/Reduce and 26 Reduce/Reduce. The problem can be 
seen by looking at the two input lines: 

2.5 + ( 3.5 - 4. ) 

and 

2.5 + ( 3.5 , 4. ) 

Notice that the 2.5 is to be used in an interval valued expression in the second 
example, but this fact is not known until the comma (,) is read; by this time, 2.5 
is finished, and the parser cannot go back and change its mind. More generally, 
it might be necessary to look ahead an arbitrary number of tokens to decide 
whether to convert a scalar to an interval. This problem is circumvented by 
having two rules for each binary interval valued operator: one when the left 
operand is a scalar, and one when the left operand is an interval. In the second 
case, the right operand must be an interval, so the conversion will be applied 
automatically. However, there are still many cases where the conversion may 
be applied or not, leading to the above conflicts. They are resolved by listing 
the rules that yield scalars first in the specification file; in this way, the conflicts 
will be resolved in the direction of keeping scalar valued expressions scalar 
valued until they are forced to become intervals. 

This way of handling multiple types is very instructive, but not very general. If 
there were many kinds of expression types, instead of just two, the number of 
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rules needed would increase dramatically, and the conflicts even more 
dramatically. Thus, while this example is instructive, it is better practice in a 
more normal programming language environment to keep the type 
information as part of the value, and not as part of the grammar. 

Finally, a word about the lexical analysis. The only unusual feature is the 
treatment of floating point constants. The C library routine at of is used to do 
the actual conversion from a character string to a double precision value. If the 
lexical analyzer detects an error, it responds by returning a token that is illegal 
in the grammar, provoking a syntax error in the parser, and thence error 
recovery. 



%{ 

# include <stdio.h> 

# include <ctype.h> 

typedef struct interval { 
double lo, hi; 
} INTERVAL; 

INTERVAL vmulQ, vdiv(); 

double atof(); 

double dreg[ 26 J; 
INTERVAL vreg|26]; 

%} 

%start lines 

%union { 

int ival; 
double dval; 
INTERVAL vval; 

} 
%token <ival> DREG VREG /* indices into dreg, vreg arrays */ 
%token < dval > CONST /* floating point constant */ 

%type <dval> dexp /* expression */ 

%type <vval> vexp /* interval expression */ 

/* precedence information about the operators *./ 
%left '+' '-' 
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%left '*' '/' 

%left UMINUS /* precedence for unary minus */ 



Vo 



% 



lines : /* empty */ 
| lines line 



line : dexp '\n' 

{ printf( "%15.8f\n", $1 ); } 
vexp '\n' 

{ printf( "(%15.8f, %15.8f )\n", Sl.lo, $l.hi ); } 
DREG '=' dexp '\n' 

{ dreg[$l] - $3; } 
VREG W vexp '\n' 

{ vreg[$l] - $3; } 
error '\n' 

{ yyerrok; } 



dexp : CONST 
DREG 

{ $$ - dreg[$l]; } 
dexp '+' dexp 

{ $$ = $1 + $3; } 
dexp '-' dexp 

{ $$ = $1 - $3; } 
dexp '*' dexp 

{ $$ _ $1 * $3; } 
dexp '/' dexp 

{$$ = $l/$3;} 
'-' dexp %prec UMINUS 

{ $$ = - $2; } 
'(' dexp ')' 

{ $$ - $2; } 



vexp : dexp 

{ $$.hi - $$.lo - $1; } 
| '(' dexp V dexp ')' 

{ 
$$.lo = $2; 

$$.hi = $4; 

if( $$.lo > $$.hi ){ 

printf(" interval out of order\n"); 

YYERROR; 

»' 

| VREG 
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{ $$ - vreg[$l]; } 
| vexp '+' Vexp 

{ $$.hi - $ l.hi + $3.hi; 
$$.Io - $l.lo + $3.1o; } 
| dexp '+' vexp 

{ $$.hi — $1 + $3.hi; 
$$.lo - $1 + $3.1o; } 
| vexp '-' vexp 

{ $$.hi - $l.hi - $3.1o; 
$$.lo » $l.lo - $3.hi; } 
| dexp '-' vexp 

{ $$.hi - $1 - $3.1o; 
$$.lo - $1 - $3.hi;} 
| vexp '*' vexp 

{ $$ mm vmul( Sl.lo, $l.hi, $3 ); } 
| dexp '*' vexp 

{ $$ - vmul( $1, $1, $3 ); } 
| vexp '/' vexp 

{ if ( dcheck( $3 ) ) YYERROR; 
$$ - vdiv( $l.Io, $l.hi, $3 ); } 
J dexp '/' vexp 

{ if ( dcheck( $3 ) ) YYERROR; 
$$ - vdiv( $1, $1, $3 ); } 
| '-' vexp %prec UMINUS 

{ $$.hi = -$2.1o; $$.lo « -$2.hi; } 
j '(' vexp ')' 

{ $$ - $2; } 



%% 

# define BSZ 50 /* buffer size for fp numbers */ 

/* lexical analysis */ 

yylex(){ 

register c; 

{ /* skip over blanks */ } 
while( ( c sbs getcharQ ) == ' ' ) 

if ( isupper(c) ){ 

yylval.ival = c - 'A 1 ; 
return( VREG ); 

} 

if ( islower(c) ){ 

yylval.ival' •" c - 'a'; 
retum( DREG ); 
} 

if( isdigit( r ) jj c==V ){ 
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/* gobble up digits, points, exponents */ 

char buf[BSZ+l], *cp — buf; 
int dot «=■ 0, exp = 0; 

for( ; (cp-buf)<BSZ ; ++cp,c=getchar() ){ 

*cp = c; 

if ( isdigit(c) ) continue; 

if(c~V){ 

if ( dot++ || exp ) return( V ); 

/* above causes syntax error */ 

continue; 

} 

if(c==V){ 

if ( exp++ ) return( V ); 

/* above causes syntax error */ 
continue; 

} 

/* end of number */ 
break; 

} 
*cp-'\0'; 
if((cp-buf) >=BSZ ) 

printf( "constant too long: truncated\n"); 
else ungetc( c, stdin ); 

/* above pushes back last char read */ 
yylval.dval = atof ( buf ); 
return( CONST ); 

} 

return( c ); 

} 

INTERVAL hilo( a, b, c, d ) double a, b, c, d; { 

/* returns the smallest interval containing a, b, c, and d */ 
/* used by *, / routines */ 
INTERVAL v; 

if( a>b ) { v.hi = a; v.lo = b; } 
else { v.hi = b; v.lo = a; } 

if( Od ) { 

if ( c>v.hi ) v.hi **= c; 
if ( d<v.lo ) v.lo = d; 

} 
else { 

if ( d>v.hi) v.hi — d; 

if ( c<v.lo ) v.lo =ss c; 
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} 
return( v ); 

} 

INTERVAL vmul( a, b, v ) double a, b; INTERVAL v; { 
return( hilo( a*v.hi, a*v.lo, b*v.hi, b*v.lo ) ); 

dcheck( v ) INTERVAL v; { 

iff v.hi >= 0. && v.lo <» 0. ){ 

printf( "divisor interval contains 0.\n" ); 
return(l); 

} 
return(O); 

} 

INTERVAL vdiv( a, b, v ) double a, b; INTERVAL v; { 
return( hilo( a/v.hi, a/v.lo, b/v.hi, b/v.lo ) ); 



9.21 Old Features 

This section mentions synonyms and features which are supported for 
historical continuity, but, for various reasons, are not encouraged. 



1. Literals may also be delimited by double quotation marks ("). 

2. Literals may be more than one character long. If all the characters are 
alphabetic, numeric, or underscore, the type number of the literal is 
defined, just as if the literal did not have the quotation marks around 
it. Otherwise, it is difficult to find the value for such literals. The use 
of multicharacter literals is likely to mislead those unfamiliar with 
yacc, since it suggests that y ace is doing a job that must be actually 
done by the lexical analyzer. 

3. Most places where '%' is legal, backslash (\) may be used. In 
particular, the double backslash (\\) is the same as %%, \left the 
same as 55?/e/f,etc. 

4. There are a number of other synonyms: 

%< is the same as %left ^ 

%> is the same as %right 

%binary and %2 are the same as %nonassoc 

%0 and %term are the same as %token 

%= is the same as %prec 
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5. Actions may also have the form 

-{ .» } 

and the curly braces can be dropped if the action is a single C 
statement. 

6. C code between %{ and %) used to be permitted at the head of the 
rules section, as well as in the declaration section. 
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A.l Introduction 



The standard definition of the C programming language leaves many details to 
be decided by individual implementations of the language. These unspecified 
features of the language detract from its portability and must be studied when 
attempting to write portable C code. 

Most of the issues affecting C portability arise from differences in either target 
machine hardware or compilers. C was designed to compile to efficient code for 
the target machine (initially a PDP-11) and so many of the language features 
not precisely defined are those that reflect a particular machine's hardware 

characteristics. 

This appendix highlights the various aspects of C that may not be portable 
across different machines and compilers. It also briefly discusses the portability 
of a C program in terms of its environment, which is determined by the system 
calls and library routines it uses during execution, file pathnames it requires, 
and other items not guaranteed to be constant across different systems. 

The C language has been implemented on many different computers with 
widely different hardware characteristics, from small 8-bit microprocessors to 
large mainframes. This appendix is concerned with the portability of C code in 
the XENIX programming environment. This is a more restricted problem to 
consider since all XENIX systems to date run on hardware with the following 
basic characteristics: 

— ASCII character set 

— 8-bit bytes 

— 2-byte or 4-byte integers 

— Two's complement arithmetic 

These features are not formally defined for the language and may not be found 
in all implementations of C. However, the remainder of this appendix is 
devoted to those systems where these basic assumptions hold. 

The C language definition contains no specification of how input and output is 
performed. This is left to system calls and library routines on individual 
systems. Within XENIX systems there are system calls and library routines that 
can be considered portable. These are described briefly in a later section. 

This appendix is not intended as a C language primer. It is assumed that the 
reader is familiar with C, and with the basic architecture of common 
microprocessors. 
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A.2 Program Portability 

A program is portable if it can be compiled and run successfully on different , 

machines without alteration. There are many ways to write portable 
programs. The first is to avoid using inherently nonportable language features. 
The second is to isolate any nonportable interactions with the environment, 
such as I/O to nonstandard devices. For example programs should avoid hard- 
coding pathnames unless a pathname is common to all systems (e.g., 
/etc/pa$twd). 

Files required at compiletime (i.e., include files) may also introduce 
nonportability if the pathnames are not the same on all machines. In some cases 
include files containing machine parameters can be used to make the source 
code itself portable. 

A.3 Machine Hardware 

Differences in the hardware of the various target machines and differences in 
the corresponding compilers cause the greatest number of portability 
problems. This section lists problems commonly encountered on XENIX 
systems. 

A.3.1 Byte Length 

By definition, the char data type in C must be large enough to hold as positive 
integers all members of a machine's character set. For the machines described 
in this appendix, the char size is exactly an 8 bit byte. 

A.3 .2 Word Length 

In C, the size of the basic data types for a given implementation are not 
formally defined. Thus they often follow the most natural size for the 
underlying machine. It is safe to assume that short is no longer than long. 
Beyond that no assumptions are portable. For example on some machines 
short is the same length as int, whereas on others long is the same length as 
int. 

Programs that need to know the size of a particular data type should avoid 
hard-coded constants where possible. Such information can usually be written 
in a fairly portable way. For example the maximum positive integer (on a two's / 

complement machine) can be obtained with: .. 

# define MAXPOS ((int)(((unsigned) 0) >> 1)) 

This is preferable to something like: 
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#ifdefPDPll 

#define MAXPOS 32767 

#else 

#endif 

To find the number of bytes in an int use "sizeof (int)" rather than 2, 4, or some 
other nonportable constant. 



A.3.3 Storage Alignment 

The C language defines no particular layout for storage of data items relative to 
each other, or for storage of elements of structures or unions within the 
structure or union. 

Some CPU's, such as the PDP-11 and M68000 require that data types longer 
than one byte be aligned on even byte address boundaries. Others, such as the 
8086 and VAX- 11 have no such hardware restriction. However, even with these 
machines, most compilers generate code that aligns words, structures, arrays, 
and long words on even addresses, or even long word addresses. Thus, on the 
VAX-11, the following code sequence gives "8", even though the VAX 
hardware can access an int (a 4-by te word) on any physical starting address: 

struct s_tag { 
char c; 
int i; 

}; 

printf(" %d\n" ,sizeof(struct s_tag)); 

The principal implications of this variation in data storage are that data 
accessed as nonprimitive data types is not portable, and code that makes use of 
knowledge of the layout on a particular machine is not portable. 

Thus unions containing structures are nonportable if the union is used to access 
the same data in different ways. Unions are only likely to be portable if they are 
used simply to have different data in the same space at different times. For 
example, if the following union were used to obtain 4 bytes from a long word, 
the code would not be portable: 

union { 

char c[4); 
long lw; 

The $iztof operator should always be used when reading and writing 
structures: 
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struct s_tag st; 

write(fd, &st, sizeof(st)); 

This ensures portability of the source code. It does not produce a portable data 
file. Portability of data is discussed in a later section. 

Note that the size of operator returns the number of bytes an object would 
occupy in an array. Thus on machines where structures are always aligned to 
begin on a word boundary in memory, the tizeof operator will include any 
necessary padding for this in the return value, even if the padding occurs after 
all useful data in the structure. This occurs whether or not the argument is 
actually an array element. 



A.3.4 Byte Order in a Word 

The variation in byte order in a word affects the portability of data more than 
the portability of source code. However any program that makes use of 
knowledge of the internal byte order in a word is not portable. For example, on 
some systems there is an include file misc.h that contains the following 
structure declaration: 

/• 

* structure to access an 

* integer in bytes 

•/ 

struct { 

char lobyte; 
char hibyte; 

}; 

With certain less restrictive compilers this could be used to access the high and 
low order bytes of an integer separately, and in a completely nonportable way. 
The correct way to do this is to use mask and shift operations to extract the 
required byte: 

#define LOBYTE(i) (i & Oxff) 
#define HTOYTE(i) ((i > > 8) & Oxff) 

Note that even this operation is only applicable to machines with two bytes in 
an int. 

One result of the byte ordering problem is that the following code sequence will 
not always perform as intended: 
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int c = 0; 
read(fd, &c, 1); 

On machines where the low order byte is stored first, the value of "c" will be the 
byte value read. On other machines the byte is read into some byte other than 
the low order one, and the value of "c" is different. 

A.3.5 Bitfields 

Bitfields are not implemented in all C compilers. When they are, no field may 
be larger than an int, and no field can overlap an int boundary. If necessary the 
compiler will leave gaps and move to the next int boundary. 

The C language makes no guarantees about whether fields are assigned left to 
right, or right to left in an int. Thus, while bitfields may be useful for storing 
flags and other small data items, their use in unions to dissect bits from other 
data is definitely nonportable. 

To ensure portability no individual field should exceed 16 bits. 



A.3.6 Pointers 

The C language is fairly generous in allowing manipulation of pointers, to the 
extent that most compilers will not object to nonportable pointer operations. 
The lint program is particularly useful for detecting questionable pointer 
assignments and comparisons. 

The common nonportable use of pointers is the use of casts to assign one pointer 
to another pointer of a different data type. This almost always makes some 
assumption about the internal byte ordering and layout of the data type, and is 
therefore nonportable. In the following code, the byte order in the given array 
is not portable: 

char c(4|; 
long *lp; 

Ip = (long *)&c(0]; 
*lp = 0xl2345678L; 

The lint program will issue warning messages about such uses of pointers. Code 
like this is very rarely necessary or valid. It is acceptable, however, when using 
the malloc function to allocate space for variables that do not have char type. 
The routine is declared as type char * and the return value is cast to the type 
to be stored in the allocated memory. If this type is not char * then lint will 
issue a warning concerning illegal type conversion. In addition, the malloc 
function is written to always return a starting address suitable for storing all 
types of data. Lint does not know this, so it gives a warning about possible data 
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alignment problems too. In the following example, tnalloc is used to obtain 
memory for an array of 50 integers. 

extern char *malloc(); 
int *ip; 

ip = (int *)malloc(50); 

This example will attract a warning message from lint. 

A.3.7 Address Space 

The address space available to a program running under XENIX varies 
considerably from system to system. On a small PDP-11 there may be only 64K 
bytes available for program and data combined. Larger PDP-ll's, and some 16 
bit microprocessors allow 64K bytes of data, and 64K bytes of program text. 
Other machines may allow considerably more text, and possibly more data as 
well. 

Large programs, or programs that require large data areas may have 
portability problems on small machines. 

A.3.8 Character Set 

The C language does not require the use of the ASCII character set. In fact, the 
only character set requirements are all characters must fit in the char data 
type, and all characters must have positive values. 

In the ASCII character set, all characters have values between zero and 127. 
. Thus they can all be represented in 7 bits, and on an 8-bits-per-byte machine 
are all positive, whether char is treated as signed or unsigned. 

There is a set of macros defined under XENIX in the header file 
/uer/inelude/ctypc.h that should be used for most tests on character 
quantities. They provide insulation from the internal structure of the 
character set and, in most cases, their names are more meaningful than the 
equivalent line of code. Compare 

if(isupper(c)) 

to 

if((c >='A) && (c <='Z')) 

With some of the other macros, such as iedigit to test for a hex digit, the 
advantage is even greater. Also, the internal implementation of the macros 
makes them more efficient than an explicit test with an 'if statement 
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A.4 Compiler Differences 



There are a number of C compilers running under XENIX. On PDP-11 systems 
there is the so-called "Ritchie" compiler. Also on the 11, and on most other 
systems, there is the Portable C Compiler. 



A. 4.1 Signed/Unsigned char, Sign Extension 

The current state of the signed versus unsigned char problem is best described 
as unsatisfactory. 

The sign extension problem is a serious barrier to writing portable C, and the 
best solution at present is to write defensive code that does not rely on 
particular implementation features. 



A. 4. 2 Shift Operations 

The left shift operator, "< <" shifts its operand a number of bits left, filling 
vacated bits with zero. This is a so-called logical shift. The right shift operator, 
">>" when applied to an unsigned quantity, performs a logical shift 
operation. When applied to a signed quantity, the vacated bits may be filled 
with zero (logical shift) or with sign bits (arithmetic shift). The decision is 
implementation dependent, and code that uses knowledge of a particular 
implementation is nonportable. 

The PDP-11 compilers use arithmetic right shift. To avoid sign extension it is 
necessary to shift and mask out the appropriate number of high order bits: 

char c; 

c = (c >> 3) &0xlf; 

You can also avoid sign extension by using using the divide operator: 

char c; 

c m, c /8; 

A. 4. 3 Identifier Length 

The use of long symbols and identifier names will cause portability problems 
with some compilers. To avoid these problems, a program should keep the 
following symbols as short as possible: 

— C Preprocessor Symbols 
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— C Local Symbols 

— C External Symbols 

The loader used may also place a restriction on the number of unique 
characters in C external symbols. 

Symbols unique in the first six characters are unique to most C language 
processors. 

On some non-XENIX C implementations, uppercase and lowercase letters are 
not d istin ct in iden tifie rs. 

A. 4. 4 Register Variables 

The number and type of register variables in a function depends on the machine 
hardware and the compiler. Excess and invalid register declarations are treated 
as nonregister declarations and should not cause a portability problem. On a 
PDP-11, up to three register declarations are significant, and they must be of 
type int, char, or pointer. While other machines and compilers may support 
declarations such as 

register unsigned short 

this should not be relied upon. 

Since the compiler ignores excess variables of register type, the most important 
register type variables should be declared first. Thus, if any are ignored, they 
will be the least important ones. 

A. 4. 5 Type Conversion 

The C language has some rules for implicit type conversion; it also allows 
explicit type conversions by type casting. The most common portability 
problem in implicit type conversion is unexpected sign extension. This is a 
potential problem whenever something of type char is compared with an int. 

For example 

char c; 

if(c __ 0x80) 



will never evaluate true on a machine which sign extends since "c" is sign 
extended before the comparison with 0x80, an int. 
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The only safe comparison between char type and an int is the following: 
char c; 
if(c == V) 



This is reliable because C guarantees all characters to be positive. The use of 
hard-coded octal constants is subject to sign extension. For example the 
following program prints "ff80" on a PDP- 1 1: 

main() 

{ 

printfC%x\n",'\200'); 

} 

Type conversion also takes place when arguments are passed to functions. 
Types char and short become int. Machines that sign extend char can give 
surprises. For example the following program gives-128 on some machines: 

char c — 128; 
printf("%d\n n ,c); 

This is because "c" is converted to int before passing o the function. The 
function itself has no knowledge of the original type of the argument, and is 
expecting an int. The correct way to handle this is to code defensively and 
allow for the possibility of sign extension: 

char c = 128; 
printf("%d\n\ c & Oxff); 



A. 4. 6 Functions With Variable Number of Arguments 

Functions with a variable number of arguments present a particular 
portability problem if the type of the arguments is variable too. In such cases 
the code is dependent upon the size of various data types. 

In XENIX there is an include file, /tier/ include/ vararge.h, that contains macros 
for use in variable argument functions to access the arguments in a portable 
way: 

typedef char *va_list; 

#define va_dcl int va_alist; 

#define va_start(list) list = (char *) &va_alist 

#define va_end(list) 

#define va_arg(list,mode) ((mode *)(list += sizeof(mode)))[-l] 

The va_end() macro is not currently required. Use of the other macros will be 
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demonstrated by an example of the /print/ library routine. This has a first 
argument of type FILE *, and a second argument of type char *. Subsequent 
arguments are of unknown type and number at compilation time. They are 
determined at run time by the contents of the control string, argument 2. 

The first few lines of /print/ to declare the arguments and find the output file 
and control string address could be: 

#in elude <varargs.h> 
# in elude <stdio.h> 

int 

fprintf(va_alist) 

va_dcl; 

va_list ap; /* pointer to arg list */ 

char *format; 

FILE*fp; 

vajstart(ap); /* initialize arg pointer */ 
fp mm va_arg(ap, (FILE *)); 
format = va_arg(ap, (char *)); 



} 

Note that there is just one argument declared to /print/. This argument is 
declared by the va_dcl macro to be type int, although its actual type is 
unknown at compile time. The argument pointer "ap" is initialized by va_etart 
to the address of the first argument. Successive arguments can be picked from 
the stack so long as their type is known using the va_arg macro. This has a type 
as its second argument, and this controls what data is removed from the stack, 
and how far the argument pointer "ap" is incremented. In /print/, once the 
control string is found, the type of subsequent arguments is known and they 
can be accessed sequentially by repeated calls to va_arg(). For example, 
arguments of type double, int *, and short, could be retrieved as follows: 

double dint; 
int *ip; 
short s; 

dint -b va_arg(ap, double); 
ip = va_arg(ap, (int *)); 
s = va_arg(ap, short); 

The use of these macros makes the code more portable, although it does assume 
a certain standard method of passing arguments on the stack. In particular no 
holes must be left by the compiler, and types smaller than int (e.g., char, and 
short on long word machines) must be declared as int. 
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A. 4. 7 Side Effects, Evaluation Order 



The C language makes few guarantees about the order of evaluation of 
operands in an expression, or arguments to a function call. Thus 

func(i++, i++); 

is extremely nonportable, and even 

func(i++); 

is unwise if fun c is ever likely to be replaced by a macro, since the macro may 
use "i" more than once. There are certain XENIX macros commonly used in 
user programs; these are all guaranteed to use their argument once, and so can 
safely be called with a side-effect argument. The most common examples are 
getc, putc, getchar, and putchar. 

Operands to the following operators are guaranteed to be evaluated left to 
right: 

&& |j ? : 

Note that the comma operator here is a separator for two C statements. A list 
of items separated by commas in a declaration list is not guaranteed to be 
processed left to right. Thus the declaration 

register int a, b, c, d; 

on a PDP-11 where only three register variables may be declared could make 
any three of the four variables register type, depending on the compiler. The 
correct declaration is to decide the order of importance of the variables being 
register type, and then use separate declaration statements, since the order of 
processing of individual declaration statements is guaranteed to be sequential: 

register int a; 
register int b; 
register int c; 
register int d; 



A.5 Program Environment Differences 

Most programs make system calls and use library routines for various services. 
This section indicates some of those routines that are not always portable, and 
those that particularly aid portability. 

We are concerned here primarily with portability under the XENIX operating 
system. Many of the XENIX system calls are specific to that particular 
operating system environment and are not present on all other operating 
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system implementations of C. Examples of this are getpwent for accessing 
entries in the XENIX password file, and getenv which is specific to the XENIX 
concept of a process' environment. 

Any program containing hard-coded pathnames to files or directories, or user 
IDs, login names, terminal lines or other system dependent parameters is 
nonportable. These types of constant should be in header files, passed as 
command line arguments, obtained from the environment, or obtained by 
using theXENIX default parameter library routines dfopen, and dfread. 

Within XENIX, most system calls and library routines are portable across 
different implementations and XENIX releases. However, a few routines have 
changed in their user interface. The XENIX library routines are usually 
portable among XENIX systems. 

Note that the members of the printf family, print/, fprintf, tprintf, $tcanf, and 
scan/ have changed in several ways during the evolution of XENIX, and some 
features are not completely portable. The return values of these routines 
cannot be relied upon to have the same meaning on all systems. Some of the 
format conversion characters have changed their meanings, in particular those 
relating to uppercase and lowercase in the output of hexadecimal numbers, and 
the specification of long integers on 16-bit word machines. The reference 
manual page for printf contains the correct specification for these routines. 



A.6 Portability of Data 

Data files are almost always nonportable across different machine CPU 
architectures. As mentioned above, structures, unions, and arrays have 
varying internal layout and padding requirements on different machines. In 
addition, byte ordering within words and actual word length may differ. 

The only way achieve data file portability is to write and read data files as one 
dimensional character arrays. This avoids alignment and padding problems if 
the data is written and read as characters, and interpreted that way. Thus 
ASCII text files can usually be moved between different machine types without 
too many problems. 



A. 7 Lint 

Lint is a C program checker which attempts to detect features of a collection of 
C source files that are nonportable or even incorrect C. One particular 
advantage of tint over any compiler checking is that lint checks function 
declaration and usage across source files. Neither compiler nor loader do this. 

Lint will generate warning messages about nonportable pointer arithmetic, 
assignments, and type conversions. Passage unscathed through lint is not a 
guarantee that a program is completely portable. 
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A.8 Byte Ordering Summary 

The following conventions are used in the tables below: 

aO The lowest physically addressed byte of the data item. aO + 1, and so on. 

bO The least significant byte of the data item, 'bl' being the next least 
significant, and so on. 

Note that any program that actually makes use of the following information is 
guaranteed to be nonportable! 

Byte Ordering for Short Types 



CPU 


Byte Order 




aO 


al 


PDP-11 


bO 


bl 


VAX- 11 


bO 


bl 


8086 


bO 


bl 


286 


bO 


bl 


M68000 


bl 


bO 


Z8000 


bl 


bO 



Byte Ordering for Long Types 



CPU 


Byte Order 




aO 


al 


a2 


a3 


PDP-11 


b2 


b3 


bO 


bl 


VAX- 11 


bO 


bl 


b2 


b3 


8086 


b2 


b3 


bO 


bl 


286 


b2 


b3 


bO 


bl 


M68000 


b3 


b2 


bl 


bO 


Z8000 


b3 


b2 


bl 


bO 
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M4: A Macro Processor 

B.l Introduction 

The m4 macro processor defines and processes specially defined strings of 
characters called macros. By defining a set of macros to be processed by m^, a 
programming language can be enhanced to make it: 

— More structured 

— More readable 

— More appropriate for a par ticular application 

The #define statement in C and the analogous define in Ratfor are examples 
of the basic facility provided by any macro processor — replacement of text by 
other text. 

Besides the straightforward replacement of one string of text by another, m^ 
provides: 

— Macros with arguments 

— Conditional macro expansions 

— Arithmetic expressions 

— File manipulation facilities 

— String processing functions 

The basic operation of m^ is copying its input to its output. As the input is read, 
each alphanumeric token (that is, string of letters and digits) is checked. If the 
token is the name of a macro, then the name of the macro is replaced by its 
defining text. The resulting string is reread by m^. Macros may also be called 
with arguments, in which case the arguments are collected and substituted in 
the right places in the defining text before m4 rescans the text. 

M4 provides a collection of about twenty built-in macros. In addition, the user 
can define new macros. Builtrins and user-defined macros work in exactly the 
same way, except that some of the built-in macros have side effects on the state 
of the process. 

B.2 Invoking m4 

The invocation syntax for m^is: 

m4 [files] 
Each file name argument is processed in order. If there are no arguments, or if 
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an argument is a dash (-), then the standard is read. The processed text is 
written to the standard output, and can be redirected as in the following 
example: 

m4 filel file2 - > outputfile 

Note the use of the dash in the above example to indicate processing of the 
standard input, after the files file i and file i?have been processed by m^. 



B.3 Defining Macros 

The primary built-in function of m\ is define, which is used to define new 
macros. The input 

define ( name, ttuff) 

causes the string name to be defined as ttuff. All subsequent occurrences of 
name will be replaced by etuff. Name must be alphanumeric and must begin 
with a letter (the underscore (_) counts as a letter). Stuff is any text, including 
text that contains balanced parentheses; it may stretch over multiple lines. 

Thus, as a typical example 

define(N, 100) 



if (i > N) 

defines "N" to be 100, and uses this symbolic constant in a later if statement. 

The left parenthesis must immediately follow the word define, to signal that 
define has arguments. If a macro or built-in name is not followed immediately 
by a left parenthesis, "(", it is assumed to have no arguments. This is the 
situation for "N" above; it is actually a macro with no arguments. Thus, when 
it is used, no parentheses are needed following its name. 

You should also notice that a macro name is only recognized as such if it 
appears surrounded by nonalphanumerics. For example, in 

define(N, 100) 

if (NNN > 100) 

the variable "NNN" is absolutely unrelated to the defined macro "N", even 
though it contains three N's. 

Things may be defined in terms of other things. For example 
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define(N, 100) 
define(M, N) 

defines both M and N to be 100. 

What happens if "N" is redefined? Or, to say it another way, is "M" defined as 
"N" or as 100? In m4, the latter is true, "M" is 100, so even if "N" subsequently 
changes, "M" does not. 

This behavior arises because m4 expands macro names into their defining text 
as soon as it possibly can. Here, that means that when the string "N" is seen as 
the arguments of define are being collected, it is immediately replaced by 100; 
it's j ust as if you had said 

define(M, 100) 

in the first place. 

If this isn't what you really want, there are two ways out of it. The first, which 
is specific to this situation, is to interchange the order of the definitions: 

define(M, N) 
define(N, 100) 

Now "M" is defined to be the string "N", so when you ask for "M" later, you 
will always get the value of "N" at that time (because the "M" will be replaced 
by "N" which, in turn, will be replaced by 100). 



B.4 Quoting 

The more general solution is to delay the expansion of the arguments of define 
by quoting them. Any text surrounded by single quotation marks s and 'is not 
expanded immediately, but has the quotation marks stripped off. If you say 

define(N, 100) 
define(M, 'N') 

the quotation marks around the "N" are stripped off as the argument is being 
collected, but they have served their purpose, and "M" is defined as the string 
"N", not 100. The general rule is that m4 always strips off one level of single 
quotation marks whenever it evaluates something. This is true even outside of 
macros. If you want the word "define" to appear in the output, you have to 
quote it in the input, as in 

•define' — 1; 

As another instance of the same thing, which is a bit more surprising, consider 
redefining "N": 
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define(N, 100) 

define(N f 200) 

Perhaps regrettably, the "N" in the second definition is evaluated as soon as it's 
seen; that is, it is replaced by 100, so it's as if you had written 

define(100, 200) 

This statement is ignored by m^, since you can only define things that look like 
names, but it obviously doesn't have the effect you wanted. To really redefine 
"N",you must delay the evaluation by quoting: 

define(N, 100) 

define('N\ 200) 

In m4, it is often wise to quote the first argument of a macro. 

If the forward and backward quotation marks ( * and ') are not convenient for 
some reason, the quotation marks can be changed with the built-in 
changequote. For example: 

changequote([, J) 

makes the new quotation marks the left and right brackets. You can restore the 
original characters with just 

changequote 

There are two additional built-ins related to define. The built-in undefine 
removes the definition of some macro or built-in: 

undefine('N') 
removes the definition of "N". Built-ins can be removed with undefine, as in 

undefine('define') 

but once you remove one, you can never get it back. 

The built-in ifdef provides a way to determine if a macro is currently defined. 
For instance, pretend that either the word "xenix" or "unix" is defined 
according to a particular implementation of a program. To perform operations 
according to which system you have you might say: 

. ifdef('xenix', 'define(system,l)' ) 
ifdef('unix', 'define(system,2)' ) 

Don't forget the quotation marks in the above example. 
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Ifdef actually permits three arguments: if the name is undefined, the value of 
ifdef is then the third argument, as in 

ifdef('xenix\ on XENIX, not on XENIX) 

B.5 Using Arguments 

So far we have discussed the simplest form of macro processing — replacing one 
string by another (fixed) string. User-defined macros may also have arguments, 
so different invocations can have different results. Within the replacement text 
for a macro (the second argument of its define) any occurrence of $n will be 
replaced by the nth argument when the macro is actually used. Thus, the 
macro bump, defined as 

define(bump, $1 — $1 + 1) 

generates code to increment its argument by 1: 

bump(x) 



x = x + 1 

A macro can have as many arguments as you want, but only the first nine are 
accessible, through $1 to $9. (The macro name itself is $0.) Arguments that are 
not supplied are replaced by null strings, so we can define a macro eat which 
simply concatenates its arguments, like this: 

define(cat, $1$2$3$4$5$6$7$8$9) 
Thus 

cat(x, y, z) 
is equivalent to 

xyz 

The arguments $4 through $9 are null, since no corresponding arguments were 
provided. 

Leading unquoted blanks, tabs, or newlines that occur during argument 
collection are discarded. All other white space is retained. Thus: 

define(a, b c) 

defines "a" to be "b c". 
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Arguments are separated by commas, but parentheses are counted properly, so 
a comma protected by parentheses does not terminate an argument. That is, in 

define (a, (b,c)) 

there are only two arguments; the second is literally "(b,c)'\ And of course a 
bare comma or parenthesis can be inserted by quoting*it. 



B.6 Using Arithmetic Built-ins 

M4 provides two built-in functions for doing arithmetic on integers. The 
simplest is incr, which increments its numeric argument by 1. Thus, to handle 
the common programming situation where you want a variable to be defined as 
one more than N, write 

define(N, 100) 
define(Nl, 'incr(N)') 

Then "Nl" is defined as one more than the current value of "N". 

The more general mechanism for arithmetic is a built-in called eval, which is 
capable of arbitrary arithmetic on integers. It provides the following operators 
(in decreasing order of precedence): 

unary + and - 

** or * (exponentiation) 

* J % (modulus) 

+ - 

—— !-. < <=* > > = 

! (not) 

& or && (logical and) 

| or || (logical or) 

Parentheses may be used to group operations where needed. All the operands 
of an expression given to eval must ultimately be numeric. The numeric value 
of a true relation (like 1>0) is 1, and false is 0. The precision in eval is 
implementation dependent. 

As asimple example, suppose we want "M" to be "2**N+1". Then 

define(N, 3) 

define(M, 'eval(2**N+l)') 

As a matter of principle, it is advisable to quote the defining text for a macro 
unless it is very simple indeed (say just a number); it usually gives the result you 
want, and is a good habit to get into. 
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B.7 Manipulating Files 

You can include a new file in the input at any time by the built-in function 
include: 

include(/i/enome) 

inserts the contents of filename in place of the include command. The 
contents of the file is often a set of definitions. The value of include (that is, its 
replacement text) is the contents of the file; this can be captured in definitions, 

etc. 

It is a fatal error if the file named in include cannot be accessed. To get some 
control over this situation, the alternate form sinclude can be used; sinclude 
(for "silent include") says nothing and continues if it can't access the file. 

It is also possible to divert the output of m4 to temporary files during 
processing, and output the collected material upon command. M4 maintains 
nine of these diversions, numbered 1 through 9. If you say 

divert(n) 

all subsequent output is put onto the end of a temporary file referred to as "n". 
Diverting to this file is stopped by another divert command; in particular, 
divert or divert(O) resumes the normal output process. 

Diverted text is normally output all at once at the end of processing, with the 
diversions output in numeric order. It is possible, however, to bring back 
diversions at any time, that is, to append them to the current diversion. 

undivert 

brings back all diversions in numeric order, and undivert with arguments 
brings back the selected diversions in the order given. The act of undiverting 
discards the diverted stuff, as does diverting into a diversion whose number is 
not between and 9 inclusive. 

The value of undivert is not the diverted stuff. Furthermore, the diverted 
material is not rescanned for macros. 

The built-in divnum returns the number of the currently active diversion. 
This is zero during normal processing. 



B.8 Using System Commands 

You can run any program in the local operating system with the syscmd 
built-in. For example, 
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syscmd(date) 

runs the date command. Normally, syscmd would be used to create a file for a 
subsequent include. 

To facilitate making unique file names, the built-in maketemp is provided, 
with specifications identical to the system function mktemp: a string of 
"XXXXX" in the argument is replaced by the process id of the current process. 

B.9 Using Conditionals 

There is a built-in called ifelse which enables you to perform arbitrary 
conditional testing. In the simplest form, 

ifelse(a, b, e, A) 

compares the two strings a and 6. If these are identical, ifelse returns the 
string c; otherwise it returns d. Thus, we might define a macro called 
compare which compares two strings and returns "yes" or "no" if they are the 
same or different. 

define(compare, 'ifelse($l, $2, yes, no)') 

Note the quotation marks, which prevent too-early evaluation of ifelse. 

If the four th argument is missing, it is treated as empty . 

ifelse can actually have any number of arguments, and thus provides a limited 
form of multi- way decision capability. In the input 

ifelse(o, 6, c, d, e, /, g) 

if the string a matches the string 6, the result is c. Otherwise, if dis the same as 
e, the result is/. Otherwise the result is g. If the final argument is omitted, the 
result is null, so 

ifelse(a, b,c) 

is c if a matches b, and null otherwise. 

B.10 Manipulating Strings 

The built-in len returns the length of the string that makes up its argument. 
Thus 

len(abcdef) 

is 6, and 
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M(a,b)) 
is 5. 
The built-in substr can be used to produce substrings of strings. For example 

substr (*,t,n) 

returns the substring of $ that starts at position t (origin zero), and is n 
characters long. If n is omitted, the rest of the string is returned, so 

substr('now is the time', 1) 
is 

ow is the time 
If i or n are out of range, various sensible things happen. 
The command 

index(«i,«£) 

returns the index (position) in $1 where the string $2 occurs, or -1 if it doesn't 
occur. As with substr, the origin for strings is 0. 

The built-in translit performs character transliteration. 

translit(», /, t) 

modifies e by replacing any character found in /by the corresponding character 
off. That is 

translit(s, aeiou, 12345) 

replaces the vowels by the corresponding digits. If t is shorter than /, 
characters that don't have an entry in t are deleted; as a limiting case, if t is not 
present at all, characters from /are deleted from $. So 

translit(s, aeiou) 

deletes vowels from "s". 

There is also a built-in called dnl which deletes all characters that follow it up 
to and including the next newline. It is useful mainly for throwing away empty 
lines that otherwise tend to clutter up m4 output. For example, if you say 
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define(N, 100) 
define(M, 200) 
defineJL, 300) 

the newlinc at theend of each line is not part of the definition, so it is copied into 
the output, where it may not be wanted. If you add dnl to each of these lines, 
the newlines will disappear. 

Another way to achieve this, is 

divert(-l) 

define(...) 

divert 



B.ll Printing 

The built-in errprint writes its arguments out on the standard error file. 
Thus, you can say 

errprint('fatal error') 

Dumpdef is a debugging aid that dumps the current definitions of defined 
terms. If there are no arguments, you get everything; otherwise you get the 
ones you name as arguments. Don't forget the quotation marks. 
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SCCS use See SCCS 
SCCS, source code 

control 1-3 
SCCS 

%M% keyword 

g-file line 

precedence 5-30 
-a option 

login name addition 

use 5-23 
-d flag 

flags deletion 5-16 
-d option 

data specification 

provision 5-20" 

flag removal 5-16 
-e option 

delta range 

printing 5-21 

file editing use 5-7 

login name removal 5-24 

-f option 

flag initialization, 

modification 5-15 

flag, value setting 5- 

16 
-g option 

output suppression 5- 

30" 

p-file regeneration 5- 

26 



-h option 

file audit use 5-25 
-i flag 

keyword message, error 

treatment 5-15 
-i option 

delta inclusion list 

use 5-28 
-k option 

g-file regeneration 5- 

26 
-1 option 

delta range 

printing 5-21 

1-file creation 5-29 
-m option 

effective when 5-18 

file change 

identification 5-30" 

new file creation 5-27 
-n option 

%H% keyword value use 
5-30" 

g-file preservation 5- 

12 

pipeline use 5-30" 
-p option 

delta printing 5-30" 

output effect 5-11 
-r option 

delta creation use 5-22 

delta printing use 5-21 

file retrieval 5-9 
release number 
specification 5-27 
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-s option 

output suppression 5-28 

-t option 

delta retrieval 5-11 

file initialization 5- 

19 

file modification 5-19 
-x option 

delta exclusion list 

use 5-28 
-y option 

comments prompt 

response 5-17 

new file creation 5-27 
-z key 

file audit use 5-26 
§(#) string 

file information, 

search 5-31 
admin command 

file administration 5- 

25 

file checking use 5-25 

file creation 5-5 

use authorization 5-6 
administrator 

description 5-4 
argument 

minus sign(-) use 

types designated 5-4 
branch delta 

retrieval 5-10" 
branch number 

description 5-2 
cdc command 

commentary change 5-17 



ceiling flag 

protection 5-24 
checksum 

file corruption 

determination 5-25 
command 

argument See argument 

execution control 5-4 

explanation 5-26 
comments 

change procedure 5-17 

omission, effect 5-28 
corrupted file 

determination 5-25 

processing 

restrictions 5-25 

restoration 5-26 
d flag 

default 

specification 5-16 
d-file 

temporary g-file 5-4 
data keyword 

data specification 

component 5-20" 

replacement 5-20" 
data specification 

description 5-20" 
delta command 

comments prompt 5-8 

file change 

procedure 5-8 

g-file removal 5-12 

p-file reading 5-7 

p-file reading 5-8 
delta table 

delta removal, 
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effect 5-31 

description 5-17 
delta 

branch delta See branch 

delta 

defined 5-1 

defined 5-2 

exclusion 5~28 

inclusion 5-28 

interference 5-29 

latest release 

retrieval 5-11 

level number See level 

number 

name See 1SID" 

printing 5-21 

printing 5-30" 

range printing 5-21 

release number See 

release number 

removal 5-31 
descriptive text 

initialization 5-19 

modification 5-19 

removal 5-19 
d i agno st ic output 

-p option effect 5-12 
diagnostics 

code as help 

argument 5-12 

form 5-12 
directory use 5-1 
directory 

file argument 

application 5-4 

x-file location 5-3 
error message 

code use 5-12 



form 5-12 
exclamation point (!) 

MR deletion use 5-19 
file argument 

description 5-4 

processing 5-4 
file creation 

comment line 

generation 5-28 

commentary 5-27 

comments omission, 

effect 5-28 

level number 5-27 

release number 5-27 
file protection 5-23 
file 

administration 5-25 

change identification 
5-30" 

change procedure 5-8 

change, major 5-9 

changes See delta 

checking procedure 5-25 

comparison 5-32 
composition 5-16 
composition 5-2 
corrupted file See 
corrupted file 
creation 5-5 
data keyword See data 
keyword 

descriptive text 
description 5-17 
descriptive text See 
descriptive text 
editing, -e option 
use 5-7 
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grouping 5-1 
identifying 
information 5-31 
link See link 
multiple concurrent 
edits 5-22 
name arbitrary 5-12 
name See link 
name, s use 5-5 
parameter 
initialization, 
modification 5-19 
printing 5-20" 
protection methods 5-23 

removal 5-5 

retrieval See get 

command 

x-file See x-file 
flags 

deletion 5-16 

initialization 5-15 

modification 5-15 

setting, value 

setting 5-16 

use 5-16 
floor flag 

protection 5-24 
g-file 

creation 5-3 

creation date, time 

recordation 5-13 

description 5-3 

line identification 
5-30" 

line, %M% keyword value 
5-30" 



ownership 5-3 
regeneration 5-26 
removal, delta command 
use 5-12 
temporary See d-file 

get command 

-e option use 5-7 
concurrent editing, 
directory use 5-21 
delta inclusion, 
exclusion check 5-29 
file retrieval 5-6 
filename creation 5-6 
g-file creation 5-3 
message 5-6 
release number 
change 5-9 

help command 
argument 5-12 
code use 5-12 
use 5-26 

i flag 
file creation, 
effect 5-14 

ID keyword See keyword 

identification string See 
1SID" 

j flag 

multiple concurrent 
edits specification 5- 
22 

keyword 

data See data keyword 

format 5-1 3 
lack, error 
treatment 5-15 
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use 5-1 3 
1-file 

contents 5-3 

creation 5-29 
level number 

delta component 5-2 

new file 5*27 

omission , file 

retrieval, effect 5-9 
link 

number restriction 5-2 

lock file See z-file 
lock flag 

R protection 5-24 
minus sign (-) 

option argument use 5-4 

minus sign(-) 

argument use 5-4 
mode 

g-file 5-3 
MR 

commentary supply 5-17 

deletion 5-18 

new file creation 5-27 

multiple users 5-4 

option argument 
description 5-4 
processing order 5-4 

output 

data specification See 
data specification 
suppression, -g option 

5-30" 
suppression, -s 
option 5-28 



write to standard 

output 5-11 
p-file 

contents 5-3 

contents 5-7 

creation 5-3 

delta command 

reading 5-8 

naming 5-3 

ownership 5-3 

permissions 5-3 

regeneration 5-26 

update 5-3 

updating 5-4 
percentage sign (%) 

keyword enclosure 5-13 

piping 5-28 

-n option use 5-30" 
prs command 

file printing 5-20" 
purpose 5-1 
q file 

use 5-4 
R 

delta removal check 5- 

31 
release number 

-r option, 

specification 5-27 

change 5-2 

change procedure 5-9 

delta component 5-2 

new file 5-27 
release 

protection 5-24 
rm command 

file removal 5-5 
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rmdel command 

delta removal 5-31 
sccsdiff command 

file comparison 5-32 
sequence number 

description 5-2 
tab character 

-n option, designation 
5-30" 
user list 

empty by default 5-23 

login name addition 5- 

23 

login name removal 5-24 

protection feature 5-23 

user name 

list 5-23 
v flag 

new file use 5-16 
what command 

file information 5-31 
write permission 

delta removal 5-31 
x-file 

directory, location 5-3 

naming procedure 5-3 
permissions 5-3 
temporary file copy 5-3 

use 5-3 
XENIX command 

use precaution 5-25 
z-file 

lock file use 5-3 



ownership 5-3 
permissions 5-3 

1SID" components 

1SID" delta printing 
use 
SCS 

output 

piping 5-28 
Semicolon (;) 

C-shell use See C-shell 
Software development 

described 1-1 
Source Code Control System 

See SCCS 
Source files 1-1 
strip 

description 1-3 
sum 

description 1-3 
Symbol 

name list 1-3 

removal 1-3 
sync 

description 1-3 
Tags file 

creation 1-3 
Text editor 

creating programs 1-1 
tsort 

description 1-2 
vi, the sere en -oriented text 

editor 1-1 
XENIX file 

identifying 

information 5-31 
Yacc 

% token keyword 
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union member name 

association 9-30" 
Zleft keyword 9-20" 
%le ft keyword 

union member name 

association 9-30" 
fleft token 

synonym 9-42 
Xnonassoc keyword 9-21 

union member name 

association 9-30" 
Jtnonassoc token 

synonyms 9-42 
%prec keyword 9-21 
Iprec 

synonym 9-42 
fright keyword 9-21 

union member name 

association 9-30" 
fright token 

synonym 9-42 
% token 

synonym 9-42 
ttype keyword 9-31 
) 

key" 
-ly argument, library 
access 9-25 
-v option 

y. output file 9-13 
character 

grammar rules, 

avoidance 9-5 
accept action See parser 
accept simulation 9-29 
action 

0, negative number 9« 

29 



conflict source 9-17 

defined 9-7 

error rules 9-23 

form 9-42 

global flag setting 9- 

28 

input style 9-26 

invocation 9-1 

location 9-8 

nonterminating 9-8 

parser See parser 

return v al ue 9-30" 

statement 9-7 

statement 9-8 

value in enclosing 

rules, access 9-29 
ampersand (&) 

bitwise AND 

operator 9-31 

desk calculator 

operator 9-31 
arithmetic expression 

desk calculator 9-31 

parsing 9-20" 

precedence See 

precedence 
associativity 

arithmetic expression 

parsing 9-20" 

grammar rule 

association 9-22 

recordation 9-22 

token attachment 9-20" 

asterisk (*) 
desk calculator 
operator 9-31 
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-backslash (\) 

escape character 9-5 

percentage sign (%) 

substitution 9-M1 
binary operator 

precedence 9-21 
blank character 

restrictions 9-5 
braces ({}) 

action 9-8 

action statement 

enclosure 9-7 

action, dropping 9-**2 

header file enclosure 
9-30" 
colon (:) 

identifier, effect 9-33 

punctuation 9-5 
comments 

location 9-5 
conflict 

associativity See 

associativity 

disambiguating 

rules 9-17 

message 9-19 

precedence See 

precedence 

reduce/reduce 

conflict 9-17 

reduce/reduce 

conflict 9-22 

resolution, not 

counted 9-22 

shift/reduce 

conflict 9-17 



shift /reduce 

conflict 9-19 

shift/reduce 

conflict 9-22 

source 9-17 
declaration section 

header file 9-30" 
declaration 

specification file 

component 9- 1 * 
description 1-2 
desk calculator 
specifications 9-31 
desk calculator 

advanced features 9-35 

error recovery 9-36 

floating point 

interval 9-35 

scalar conversion 9-36 
dflag 9-28 

disambiguating rule 9-17 
disambiguating rules 9-17 
dollar sign ($) 

action significance 9-7 

empty rule 9-27 

enclosing rules, 

access 9-29 

endmarker 

lookahead token 9-12 
parser input end 9-6 
representation 9-6 
token number 9-10" 

environment 9-25 

error action See parser 

error token 

parser restart 9-23 
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error 

handling 9-23 

nonassociating 

implication 9-22 

parser restart 9-23 

simulation 9-29 

yyerrok statement 9-24 
escape characters 9-5 
external interger 
variable 9-26 
flag 

global flag See global 

flag 
floating point intervals 
See desk calculator 
global flag 

lexical analysis 9-28 
grammar rules 9-1 

character avoidance 

9-5 

advanced features 9-35 

ambiguity 9-15 

associativity 

association 9-22 

C code location 9-42 

empty rule 9-27 

error token 9-23 

format 9-5 

input style 9-26 

left recursion 9-27 

left side 

repetition 9-5 

names 9-5 

numbers 9-20" 

precedence 

association 9-22 

reduce action 9-11 



reduction 9-12 

rewrite 9-17 

right recursion 9-27 

specification file 

component 9-4 

value 9-7 
header file, union 
declaration 9-30" 
historical features 9-41 
identifier 

input syntax 9-33 
if-else rule 9-18 
if-then -else 
construction 9-17 
input error detection 9-3 
input language 9-1 
input 

style 9-26 

syntax 9-33 
keyword 9-20 w 
keyword 

reservation 9-29 

union member name 

association 9-30" 
left association 9-16 
left associative 

reduce implication 9-22 

left recursion 9-27 

value type 9-31 
lex 

interface 8-2 

lexical analyzer 

construction 9-10" 
lexical analyzer 

context dependency 9-28 
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defined 9-1 

defined 9-9 

endmarker return 9-6 

floating point 

constants 9-37 

function 9-2 

global flag 

examination 9-28 

identifier analysis 

lex 9-10" 

return value 9-30" 

scope 9-8 

specification file 

component 9-4 

terminal symbol See 

terminal symbol 

token number 

agreement 9-9 
lexical tie-in 9-28 
library 9-25 
library 9-26 
literal 

defined 9-5 

delimiting 9-41 

length 9-41 
lookahead token 9-10" 
lookahead token 

clearing 9-24 

error rules 9-23 
LR( 2) 

main program 
minus sign (-) 

desk calculator 

operator 9-31 
names 

composition 9-5 

length 9-5 



reference 9-4 

token name See token 

name 
newline character 

restrictions 9-5 
nonassociating 

error implication 9-22 

nonterminal name 

input style 9-26 

representation 9-5 
nonterminal symbol 9-2 

empty string match 9-6 

location 9-6 

name See nonterminal 

name 

start symbol See start 

symbol 
nonterminal 

union member name 

association 9-31 
octal interger 

beginning 9-31 
parser 

accept action 9-12 

accept simulation 9-29 

actions 9-11 

arithmetic expression 
9-20" 

conflict See conflict 

creation 9-20" 

defined 9-1 

description 9-10" 

error action 9-12 

error handling See 

error 

goto action 9-12 
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initial state 9-15 
input end 9-6 
lookahead token 9-11 
movement 9-1 1 
names, yy prefix 9-9 
nonterminal symbol See 
nonterminal 

production failure 9-3 
reduce action 9-11 
restart 9-23 
shift action 9-11 
start symbol 
recognition 9-6 
token number 
agreement 9-9 
percentage sign (%) 
action 9-8 
desk calculator mod 
operator 9-31 
header file enclosure 

9-30" 
precedence keyword 9- 
2o»» 

specification file 

section separator 9-4 

substitution 9-41 
plus sign (+) 

desk calculator 

operator 9-31 
precedence 

binary operator 9-21 

change 9-21 

grammar rule 

association 9-22 

keyword 9-20" 

parsing function 9-20" 



recordation 9-22 

token attachment 9-20" 

unary operator 9-21 
program 

specification file 

component 9-4 
punctuation 9-5 
quotation marks, double 
( 9-41 
quotation marks, single 

(•■•> 

literal enclosure 9-5 
reduce action See parser 
reduce command 

number reference 9-20" 

reduce/reduce conflict 9- 

17 

reduce/reduce conflict 9- 

22 

reduction conflict See 

reduce/reduce conflict 

reduction conflict See 

shift/reduce conflict 

reserved words 9-28 

right association 9-16 

right associative 

shift implication 9-22 

right recursion 9-27 
semicolon ( ; ) 

input style 9-26 

punctuation 9-5 
shift action See parser 
shift command 

number reference 9-20" 
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shift/reduce conflict 9-17 

shift/reduce conflict 9-19 

shift/reduce conflict 9-22 

simple-if rule 9-18 
slash (/) 

desk calculator 

operator 9-31 
specification file 

contents 9-4 

lexical analyzer 

inclusion 9-4 

sections separator 9-4 
specification files 9-2 
start symbol 

description 9-6 

location 9-6 
symbol synonyms 9-41 
tab character 

restrictions 9-5 
terminal symbol 9-2 
token name 

declaration 9-6 

input style 9-26 
token names 9-10" 
token number 9-9 

agreement 9-9 

assignment 9-10" 

endmarker 9-10" 
token 

associativity 9-20" 

defined 9-1 

error token See error 

token 

names 9-4 



organization 9-1 
precedence 9-20" 

unary operator 
precedence 9-21 

underscore sign (_) 
parser 9-14 

union 

copy 9-30" 
declaration 9-30" 
header file 9-30" 
name association 9-30" 

yacc 

unreachable statement 3-4 
Yacc 

value stack 9-30" 
value stack 

declaration 9-30" 

floating point scalar s, 

intergers 9-36 
value 

typing 9-30" 

union See union 
vertical bar ( i) 

bitwise OR operator 9- 

31 

desk calculator 

operator 9-31 

grammar rule 

repetition 9-5 

input style 9-26 
y. output file 9-13 

parser checkup 9-22 
y.tab.c file 9-25 
y.tab.h file 9-30" 
YYACCEPT 9-29 
yychar 9-26 
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yyclearin statement 9-2*1 

yydebug 9-26 

yyerrok statement 9—24 

yyerror 9-25 

YYERROR 9-36 

yylex 9-25 

yyparse 9-25 

YYACCEPT effect 9-29 
YYSTYPE 9-30" 
XENIX Timesharing 
system 1-1 
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Chapter 5 describes the process control functions. These functions let a 
program execute other programs and create multiple copies of itself. 

Chapter 6 describes the pipe functions. These functions let programs 
communicate with one another without resorting to the creation of temporary 
files. 

Chapter 7 describes the signal functions. These functions let a program process 
signals that are normally processed by the system. 

Chapter 8 describes system resource functions. These functions let a program 
dynamically allocate memory, share memory with other programs, lock files 
against access by other programs, and use semaphores. 

Chapter 9 describes the error processing functions. These functions let a 
program process errors encountered while accessing the file system or 
allocating memory. 

Appendix A describes the assembly language interface with C programs and 
explains the calling and return value conventions of C functions. 

Appendix 6 explains how to create and use new XENIX system calls. 

This manual assumes that you understand the C programming language and 
that you are familiar with the XENIX shell, $h. Nearly all programming 
examples in this guide are written in C, and all examples showing a shell use the 
»A shell. 



1.4 Notation al Conventions 

This manual uses a number of special symbols to describe the form of the 
library function calls. The following is a list of these symbols and their meaning. 

[] Brackets indicate an optional function argument. 

Ellipses indicate that the preceding argument may be repeated 
one or more times. 

SMALL Small capitals indicate manifest constants. These system- 

dependent constants and are defined in a variety of include files. 

italice Italic characters indicate placeholders for function arguments. 

These must be replaced with appropriate values or names of 
variables. 
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The following is a list of the special names: 

stdin The name of the standard input file. 

stdout The name of the standard output file. 

stderr The name ofthestandard error file. 

EOF The value returned by the read routines onend-of- file or error. 

NULL The null pointer, returned by pointer- valued functions, to indicate 

an error. 

FILE The name of the file type used to declare pointers to streams. 

BSIZE The size in bytes (usually 1024) suitable for an I/O buffer supplied 

by the user. 

2.1.3 Special Macros 

The functions gete, getckar, pvtc,putchar,f e of, f error, and fileno are actually 
macros, not functions. This means that you cannot redeclare them or use them 
as targets for a breakpoint when debugging. 

2.2 Using Command Line Arguments 

The XENIX system lets you pass information to a program at the same time you 
invoke it for execution. You can do this with command line arguments. 

A XENIX command line is the line you type to invoke a program. A command 
line argument is anything you type in a XENIX command line. A command line 
argument can be a filename, an option, or a number. The first argument in any 
command line must be the filename of the program you wish to execute. 

When you type a command line, the system reads the first argument and loads 
the corresponding program. It also counts the other arguments, stores them in 
memory in the same order in which they appear on the line, and passes the 
count and the locations to the main function of the program. The function can 
then access the arguments by accessing the memory in which they are stored. 

To access the arguments, the main function must have two parameters: 
"argc", an integer variable containing the argument count, and "argv", an 
array of pointers to the argument values. You can define the parameters by 
using the lines: 
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2.3 Using the Standard Files 

Whenever you invoke a program for execution, the XENIX system 
automatically creates a standard input, a standard output, and a standard 
error file to handle a program's input and output needs. Since the bulk of input 
and output of most programs is through the user's own terminal, the system 
normally assigns the user's terminal keyboard and screen as the standard input 
and output, respectively. The standard error file, which receives any error 
messages generated by the program, is also assigned to the terminal's screen. 

A program can read and write to the standard input and output files with the 
getchar, get*, eeanf, putchar, pute, and print/ functions. The standard error 
file can be accessed using the stream functions described in the section "Using 
Stream I/O" later in this chapter. 

The XENIX system lets you redirect the standard input and output using the 
' shell's redirection symbols. This allows a program to use other devices and files 
as its chief source of input and output in place of the terminal's keyboard and 
screen. 

The following sections explains how to read from and write to the standard 
input and output. It also explains how to redirect the standard input and 
output. 



2.3.1 Reading From the Standard Input 

You can read from the standard input with the getchar, gete, and eeanf 
functions. 

The getchar function reads one character at a time from the standard input. 
The function call has the form: 

c = getcharQ 

where c is the variable to receive the character. It must have int type. The 
function normally returns the character read, but will return the end-of-file 
value EOF if the end of the file or an error is encountered. 

The getchar function is typically used in a conditional loop to read a string of 
characters from the standard input. For example, the following function reads 
"cnt" number of characters from the keyboard. 
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( where format is a pointer to a string that defines the format of the values to be 
read and argptr is one or more pointers to the variables that will receive the 
values. There must be one argptr for each format given in the format string. 
The format may be "%s" for astring, "%c" for a character, and "%d", "%o", 
or "%x" for a decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number, respectively. (Other 
formats are described in eeanf(S) in the XENIX Reference Manual.) The 
function normally returns the number of values it read from the standard 
input, but it will return the value EOF if the end of the file or an error is 
encountered. 

Unlike the getehar and gets functions, eeanf skips all whitespace characters, 
reading only those characters which make up a value. It then converts the 
characters, if necessary, into the appropriate string or number. 

The «con/function is typically used whenever formatted input is required, i.e., 
input that must be typed in a special way or which has a special meaning. For 
example, in the following program fragment eeanf reads both a name and a 
number from the same line. 

char name[20]; 
int number; 

scanfC%s %d", name, &number); 

In this example, the string "%s %d" defines what values are to be read (a 
string and a decimal number). The string is copied to the character array 
"name" and the number to the integer variable "number". Note that pointers 
to these variables are used in the call and not the actual variables themselves. 

When reading from the keyboard, eeanf waits for values to be typed before 
returning. Each value must be separated from the next by one or more 
whitespace characters (such as spaces, tabs, or even newline characters). For 
example, for the function: 

scanf(" %s %d %c" , name, age, sex); 

an acceptable input is: 

John 27 
M 

If a value is a number, it must have the appropriate digits, that is, a decimal 
number must have decimal digits, octal numbers octal digits, and hexadecimal 
numbers hexadecimal digits. 

If ee anf encounters an error, it immediately stops reading the standard input. 
Before eeanf an be used again, the illegal character that caused the error must 
be removed from the input using the getehar function. 
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Since the function automatically appends a newline character, it is typically 
used when writing full lines to the standard output. For example, the following 
program fragment writes one of three strings to the standard output. 

char c; 

switch(c) { 

case(T): 

puts(" Continuing. .." ); 

break; 
case('2'): 

putsf All done."); 

break; 
default: 

puts(" Sorry , there was an error."); 
} 

The string to be written depends on the value of "c". 

The print/ function writes one or more values to the standard output where a 
value is a character string or a decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number. The 
function automatically converts numbers into the proper display format. The 
function call has the form: 

print f(/ormaf[, arg] ...) 

where format is a pointer to astring which describes the format of each value to 
be written and arg is one or more variables containing the values to be written. 
There must be one arg for each format in the format string. The formats may 
be "%s" for a string, "%c" for a character, and "%d", "%o", or "%x" for a 
decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number, respectively. (Other formats are 
described in printf(S) in the XENIX Reference Manual.) If astring is requested, 
the corresponding arg must be a pointer. The function normally returns zero, 
but will return a nonzero value if an error is encountered. 

The printf function is typically used when formatted output is required, i.e., 
when the output must be displayed in a certain way. For example, you may use 
the function to display a name and number on the same line as in the following 
example. 

char name 0? 
int number; 

printf("%s %'d", name, number); 

In this example, the string "%s %d" defines the type of output to be displayed 
(a string and a number separated by a space). The output values are copied 
from the character array "name" and the integer variable "number". 
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For example, the command line 

dial | wc 

connects the standard output of the program dial to the standard input of the 
program we. (The standard input of did and standard output of we are not 
affected.) If dial writes to its standard output with the putehar, pute, or print/ 
functions, we can read this output with the gttchar and «c an/ functions. 

Note that when the program on theoutput side of a pipe terminates, the system 
automatically places the constant value EOF in the standard input of the 
program on the input side. Pipes are described in more detail in Chapter 6, 
"Creating and Using Pipes". 

2.3.6 Program Example 

This section shows how you may use the standard input and output files to 
perform useful tasks. The eeetrip (for "control character strip") program 
defined below strips out all ASCII control characters from its input except for 
newline and tab. You may use this program to display text or data files which 
contain characters that may disrupt your terminal screen. 

#include <stdio.h> 

main() /* ccstrip: strip nth characters */ 

{ 

int c; 

while ((c — getcharQ) !— EOF) 

if (( c >=» "&&c < 0177) || 

c™'\t'Hc V) 

putchar(c); 
exit(0); 
} 

You can strip and display the contents of a single file by changing the standard 
input of the ecfffrtpprogram to the desired file. The command line 

ccstrip <doc.t 

reads the contents of the file doc.t, strips out control characters, then writes the 
stripped file to the standard output. 

If you wish to strip several files at the same time, you can create a pipe between 
the cat command and ce$trip. 

To read and strip the contents of the files filel, fileS, and filed, then display 
them on the standard output use the command: 
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The standard input, output, and error files, like other opened files, have 
corresponding file pointers. These file pointers are named etdin for standard 
input, etdout for standard output, and etderr for standard error. Unlike other 
file pointers, the standard file pointers are predefined in the etiio.h file. This 
means a program may use these pointers to read and write from the standard 
files without first using the fopen function to open them. 

The predefined file pointers are typically used when a program needs to 
alternate between the standard input or output file and an ordinary file. 
Although the predefined file pointers have FILE type, they are constants, not 
variables. They must not be assigned values. 



2.4.2 Opening a File 

The fopen function opens a given file and returns a pointer (called a file pointer) 
to a structure containing the data necessary to access the file. The pointer may 
then be used in subsequent stream functions to read from or write to the file. 

The function call has the form: 

fp ■» fopen(/i/«name, type) 

where fp is the pointer to receive the file pointer, filename is a pointer to the 
name of the file to be opened and type is a pointer to a string that defines how 
the file is to be opened. The type string may be "r" for reading, "w" for 
writing, and "a" for appending, that is, open for writing at the end of the file. 

A file may be opened for different operations at the same time if separate file 
pointers are used. For example, the following program fragment opens the file 
named /iter/ accounts for both reading and writing. 

FILE *rp, *wp; 

rp = fopenC/usr/accounts'Vr''); 
wp «= fopen("/usr/accounts B ,''a''); 

Opening an existing file for writing destroys the old contents. Opening an 
existing file for appending leaves the old contents unchanged and causes any 
data written to the file to be appended to the end. 

Trying to open a nonexistent file for reading causes an error. Trying to open a 
nonexistent file for writing or appending causes a new file to be created. Trying 
to open any file for which the program does not have appropriate permission 
causes an error. 

The function normally returns a valid file pointer, but will return the value 
NULL if an error opening the file is encountered. It is wise to check for the NULL 
value after each call to the function to prevent reading or writing after an error. 
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The function is typically used to read a full line from a file. For example, the 
following program fragment reads a string of characters from the file given by 
"myfile". 

char cmdln[MAX|; 
FILE*myfile; 

if ( fgets(cmdln, MAX, myfile )!= NULL) 
parse( cmdln ); 

In this example, fgete copies the string to the character array "cmdln". 



2.4.5 Reading Records from a File 

The /read function reads one or more records from a file and copies them to a 
given memory location. The function call has the form: 

fread(p*r, size, niteme, etreatn) 

where ptr is a pointer to the location to receive the records, me is the size (in 
bytes) of each record to be read, niteme is the number of records to be read, and 
etreatn is the file pointer of the file to be read. The ptr may be a pointer to a 
variable of any type (from a single character to a structrure). The rize, an 
integer, should give the numbers of bytes in each item you wish to read. One 
way to ensure this is to use the tizeof function on the pointer ptr (see the 
example below). The function always returns the number of records it read, 
regardless of whether or not the end of the file or an error is encountered. 

The function is typically used to read binary data from a file. For example, the 
following program fragment reads two records from the file given by 
"database" and copies the records into the structure "person". 

FILE *database; 
struct record { 

char name[20]; 

int age; 
} person; 

fread(&person, sizeof(person), 2, database); 

Note that since fread does not explicitly indicate errors, the feof and ferror 
functions should be used to detect end of the file and errors. These functions are 
described later in this chapter. 



2.4.6 Reading Formatted Data From a File 

The fee anf function reads formatted input from a given file and copies it to the 
memory location given by the respective argument pointers, just as the eeanf 
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FILE*out; 

char namejMAX]; 

int i; 

for (i=0; KMAX; i++) 

fputc( name[i], out); 

The only difference between the pute and /putt functions is that pute is defined 
as a macro and /pute as an actual function. This means that fputc , unlike pute , 
may be used as an argument to another function, as the target of a breakpoint 
when debugging, and to avoid the side effects of macro processing. 



2.4.8 Writing a String to a File 

The fpute function writes a string to a given file. The function call has the form: 

fputs(»,«t re am) 

where « is a pointer to the string to be written and stream is the file pointer to 
the file. 

The function is typically used to copy strings from one file to another. For 
example, in the following program fragment, get$ and fpute are combined to 
copy strings from the standard input to the file given by "out". 

FILE *out; 

char cmdln(MAX|; 

if ( gets( cmdln ) !— ■ EOF ) 
fputs( cmdln, out); 

The function normally returns zero, but will return EOF if an error is 
encountered. 
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FILE *database; 
struct record { 

char name[20]; 

int age; 
} person; 

fwrite(&person, sizeof(person), 2, database); 

The records are copied from the structure "person". 

Since the function does not report the end of the file or errors, the feof and 
/error functions should beusedto detect these conditions. 

2.4.11 Testing for the End of a File 

The feof function returns the value -1 if a given file has reached its end. The 
function call has the form: 

feof(»*reom) 

where $tream is the file pointer of the file. The function returns-1 only if the file 
has reached its end, otherwise it returns 0. The return value is always an 
integer. 

The feof function is typically used after those functions whose return value is 
not a clear indicator of an end-of-file condition. For example, in the following 
program fragment the function checks for the end of the file after each 
character is read. The reading stops as soon as/e of returns -1. 

char name(10]; 
FILE *stream; 

do 

fread( name, size(name), 1, stream ); 
while(!feof( stream )); 



2.4.12 Testing For File Errors 

The f error function tests a given stream file for an error. The function call has 
the form: 

ferror ($treatn) 

where stream is the file pointer of the file to be tested. The function returns a 
nonzero (true) value if an error is detected, otherwise it returns zero (false). 
The function returns an integer value. 
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feloee functions to open, close, read, and write to the given files. The program 
incorporates a basic design that is common to other XENIX programs, namely it 
uses the filenames found in the command line as the files to open and read, or if 
no names are present, it uses the standard input. This allows the program to be 
invoked on its own, or be the receiving end of a pipe. 
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program writes an error message to the standard error file "stderr" with the 
/print/ function. The function prints the format string "we: can't open %s", 
replacing the " %s" with the name pointed to by "argv(i]". 

Once a file is opened, the program uses the getc function to read each character 
from the file. As it reads characters, the program keeps a count of the number 
of characters, words, and lines. The program continues to read until the end of 
the file is encountered, that is, when get e returns the value EOF. 

Once a file has reached its end, the program uses the print/ function to display 
the character, word, and line counts at the standard output. The format string 
in this function causes the counts to be displayed as long decimal numbers with 
no more than 7 digits. The program then closes the current file with the /close 
function and examines the command line arguments to see if there is another 
filename. 

When all files have been counted, the program uses the print/ function to 
display a grand total at the standard output, then stops execution with the exit 
function. 



2.5 Using More Stream Functions 

The stream functions allow more control over a file than just opening, reading, 
writing, and closing. The functions also let a program take an existing file 
pointer and reassign it to another file (similar to redirecting the standard input 
and output files) as well as manipulate the buffer that is used for intermediate 
storage between the file and the program. 



2.5.1 Using Buffered Input and Output 

Buffered I/O is an input and output technique used by the XENIX system to cut 
down the time needed to read from and write to files. Buffered I/O lets the 
system collect the characters to be read or written and then transfer them all at 
once rather than one character at a time. This reduces the number of times the 
system must access the I/O devices and consequently provides more time for 
running user programs. Not all files have buffers. For example, files associated 
with terminals, such as the standard input and output, are not buffered. This 
prevents unwanted delays when transferring the input and output. When a file 
does have a buffer, the buffer size in bytes is given by the mainfest constant 
BSIZE, which is defined in the etdio.h file. 

When a file has a buffer, the stream functions read from and write to the buffer 
instead of the file. The system keeps track of the buffer and when necessary fills 
it with new characters (when reading) or flushes (copies) it to the file (when 
writing). Normally, a buffer is not directly accessible to a program, however a 
program can define its own buffer for a file with the tetbuf function. The 
function also lets a program change a buffered file to be an unbuffered one. The 
ungete function lets a program put a character it has read back into the buffer, 
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char *p; 

p=malloc( BSIZE ); 
setbuf ( stdout, p ); 

The new buffer is BSIZE bytes long. 

The function may also be used to change a file from buffered to unbuffered input 
or output. Unbuffered input and output generally increase the total time 
needed to transfer large numbers of characters to or from a file, but give the 
fastest transfer speed for individual characters. 

The »e*6u/function should be called immediately after opening a file and before 
reading or writing to it. Furthermore, the f close or filuth function must be used 
to flush the buffer before terminating the program. If not used, some data 
written to the buffer may not be written to the file. 



2.5.4 Putting a Character Back into a Buffer 

The ungete function puts a character back into the buffer of a given file. The 
function call has the form: 

ungete (c, stream) 

where e is the character to put back and efreamisthe file pointer of the file. The 
function normally returns the same character it put back, but will return the 
value EOF if anerror is encountered. 

The function is typically used when scanning a file for the first character of a 
string of characters. For example, the following program fragment puts the 
first character that is not a whitespace character back into the buffer of the file 
given by "infile", allowing the subsequent call to gets to read that character as 
the first character in the string. 

FILE *infile 
char name [20]; 

while( isspace( c=getc(infile) ) ) 

> 
ungetc( c, stdin ); 
gets( name, stdin ); 

Putting a character back into the buffer does not change the corresponding file; 
it only changes the next character to be read. 

Note that the function can put a character back only if one has been previously 
read. The function cannot put more than one character back at a time. This 
means if three characters are read, then only the last character can be put back, 
never the first two. 
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Once a file is opened for reading, a program can read bytes from it with the re ad 
function. A program can write to a file opened for writing or appending with 
the write function. A program can close a fiie with the dote function. 



2.6.1 Using File Descriptors 

Each file that has been opened for access by the low-level functions has a unique 
integer called a "file descriptor" associated with it. A file descriptor is similar 
to a file pointer in that it identifies the file. A file descriptor is unlike a file 
pointer in that it does not point to any specific structure. Instead the descriptor 
is used internally by the system to access the necessary information. Since the 
system maintains all information about a file, the only access to a file for a 
program is through the file descriptor. 

There are three predefined file descriptors (just as there are three predefined 
file pointers) for the standard input, output, and error files. The descriptors are 
for the standard input, 1 for the standard output, and 2 for the standard error 
file. As with predefined file pointers, a program may use the predefined file 
descriptors without explicitly opening the associated files. 

Note that if the standard input and output files are redirected, the system 
changes the default assignments for the file descriptors and 1 to the named 
files. This is also true if the input or output is associated with a pipe. File 
descriptor 2 normally remains attached to the terminal. 



2.6.2 Opening a File 

The open function opens an existing or a new file and returns a file descriptor 
for that file. The function call has the form: 

fd — open(name, acceet [,morfe] ); 

where fd is the integer variable to receive the file descriptor, name is a pointer to 
a string containing the filename, aceeet is an integer expression giving the type 
of file access, and mode is an integer number giving a new file's permissions. 
The function normally returns a file descriptor (a positive integer), but will 
return -1 if an error isencountered. 

The aceeet expression is formed by using one or more of the following manifest 
constants: O.RDONLY for reading, O.WRONLY for writing, O.RDWR for both 
reading and writing, 0_APPEND for appending to the end of an existing file, and 
OjCREAT for creating a. new file. (Other constants are described in open{$) in 
the XENIX Reference Manual.) The logical OR operator ( | ) may be used to 
combine the constants. The mode is required only if 0_CREAT is given. For 
example, in the following program fragment, the function is used to open the 
existing file named /tier/ ace ountt for reading and open the new file named 
/uer/tmp/tcratckfoT reading and writing. 
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requested to be written. 



The number of bytes to be written is arbitrary. The two most common values 
are 1, which means one character at a time and 512, which corresponds to the 
physical block size on many peripheral devices. 



2.6.5 Closing a File 

The dote function breaks the connection between a file descriptor and an open 
file, and frees the file descriptor for use with some other file. The function call 
has the form: 

close (fdj 

where fdis the file descriptor of the file to close. The function normally returns 
0, but will return -1 if an error is encountered. 

The function is typically used to close files that are not longer needed. For 
example, the following program fragment closes the standard input if the 
argument count is greater than 1. 

int fd; 

if (argc >1) 

close( ); 

Note that all open files in a program are closed when a program terminates 
normally or when the exit function is called, so no explicit call to dote is 
required. 



2.6.6 Program Examples 

This section shows how to use the low-level functions to perform useful tasks. It 
presents three examples that incorporate the functions as the sole method of 
input and output. 

The first program copies its standard input to its standard output. 
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#define CMASK 0377 /* for making char's > */ 
#defme BUFSIZE BSIZE 

getchar()/* buffered version */ 

static char buf[BUFSIZE]; 

static char *bufp ■■» buf; 

static intn = 0; 

if (n ===== 0) { /* buffer is empty */ 
n = read(0, buf, BUFSIZE); 
bufp = buf; 

.}■■ 
return((--n >= 0) ? *bufp++ & CMASK : EOF); 

} 
Again, each character must be masked with the octal constant 0377. 

The final example is a simplified version of the XENIX utility; cp, a program 
that copies one file to another. The main simplification is that this version 
copies only one file, and does not permit the second argument to be a directory. 

#defineNULL0 

#define BUFSIZE BSIZE 

#define PMODE 0644 /* RW for owner, R for group, others */ 

main(argc, argv) /* cp: copy fl to f2 */ 
int argc; 
char *argv[|; 

{ 

int fl, f2, n; 

char buff BUFSIZE J; 

if (argc ■.!— 3) 

error ("Usage: cp from to", NULL); 
if ((fl = open(argv[l], 0_RDONLY)) == -I) 

error("cp: can't open %s", argv[l]); 
if ((f2 — open(argv[2], O.CREAT | O.WRONLY, 
PMODE)) ■— -1) 

error("cp: can't create %s n , argv (2)); 

while ((n - read(fl, buf, BUFSIZE)) > 0) 
if (write(f2, buf, n) != n) 

error( B cp: write error", NULL); 
exit(0); 
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( The function may be used to move the character pointer to the end of a file to 
allow appending, or to the beginning as in a rewind function. For example, the 
call 

lseek(fd, (long)O, 2); 

prepares the file for appending, and 

lseek(fd, (long)O, 0); 

rewinds the file (moves the character pointer to the beginning). Notice the 
"(long)0" argument; it could also be written as 

0L 

Using Iseek it is possible to treat files more or less like large arrays, at the price 
of slower access. For example, the following simple function reads any number 
of bytes from any arbitrary place in a file: 

get(fd, pos, buf, n) /* read n bytes from position pos */ 
int fd, n; 
long pos; 
char *buf; 

lseek(fd, pos, 0); /* get to pos */ 

return(read(fd, buf, n)); 
} 

2.6.0 Moving the Character Pointer in a Stream 

The fsee k function, a stream function, moves the character pointer in a file to a 
given location. The function call has the form: 

fseek (stream, offset, ptrname) 

where stream is the file pointer of the file, offsetis the number of characters to 
move to the new position (it must be a long integer), and ptrname is the starting 
position in the file of the move (it must be "0" for beginning, "1", for current 
position, or "2" for end of the file). The function normally returns zero, but will 
return the value EOF if an error is encountered. 

For example, the following program fragment moves the character pointer to 
the end of the file given by "stream". 

FILE *stream; 

fseek(stream, (long)O, 2); 
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refreeh or ivrcfreeh, a program can maintain several different windows, each 

containing different characters for the same portion of the terminal screen. \ 

The program can choose which window should actually be displayed before 

updating. 

A program can continue to add new characters to a screen or window as needed, 
and edit these characters by using functions such as ineertln, deleteln, and 
clear. A program can also combine windows to make a composite screen using 
the overlay and overwrite functions. In each case, the refreeh or rvrefresh 
function is used to copy the changes to the terminal screen. 

3.1.2 Using the Library 

To use the eurtee library in a program, you must add the line 

#include <curses.h> 

to the beginning of your program. The curses. k file contains definitions for 
types and variables used by the library. 

The actual screen processing functions are in the library files libcurses.a and / 

libtermcap.a. These files are not automatically read when you compile your {, 

program, so you must include the appropriate library switches in your 
invocation of the compiler. The command line must have the form: 

cc file ... -lcurses -ltermcap 

where file is the name of the source file you wish to compile. You may given 
more than one filename if desired. You may also use other compiler options in 
the command line. For example, the command 

cc main.c intf.c -lcurses -ltermcap -o sample 

compiles the files main.c and intf.c, and copies the executable program to the 
file sample after linking the screen processing library files to the program. 

Note that the curses. h file automatically includes the file sgtty.h in your 
program. This file must not be included twice. 

The screen processing library has a variety of predefined names. These names 
refer to variables, manifest constants, and types that can be used with the 
library functions. The following is a list of these names. / 
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Name 


Description 


reg 


A storage class. It is the same as 




register storage class. 


bool 


A type. It is the same a char type. 


TRUE 


The boolean true value (1). 


FALSE 


The boolean false value (0). 



3.2 Preparing the Screen 

The tntftfcr.and endwin functions perform the operations required to initialize 
and terminate programs that use the screen processing functions. The 
following sections describe these functions and how they affect the terminal. 



3.2.1 Initializing the Screen 

The initeer function initializes screen processing for a program by allocating 
the required memory space for the screen processing functions and variables, 
and by setting the terminal to the proper modes. The function call has the 
form: 

initscrQ 

No arguments are required. 

The initeer function must be used to prepare the program for subsequent calls 
to other screen processing functions and for use of the screen processing 
variables. For example, in the following program fragment initeer initializes 
the screening processing functions. 

^include <curses.h> 

main () 
{ 

initscr(); 

if ( cmpstr(ttytype,"dumb") ) 

fprintf(stderr, "Terminal type can't display screen." ); 



In this example, the predefined variable "ttytype" is checked for the current 
terminal type . 

The function returns (WINDOW*) ERR if memory allocation causes an overflow. 
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Note 



The terminal mode functions should only be used in conjunction with 
other screen processing functions. They should not be used alone. 



3.2.4 Using Default Window Flags 

The i nitte r function automatically clears the cursor, scroll, and clear flags of 
the standard screen to their default values. These flags, called the window 
flags, define how the refresh function affects the terminal screen when 
refreshing from the standard screen. When clear, the cursor flag prevents the 
terminal's cursor from moving back to its original location after the screen is 
updated, the scroll flag prevents scrolling on the screen, and the clear flag 
prevents the characters on the screen from being cleared before being updated. 
The flags may be changed by using the functions described in the section 
"'Setting Window Flags," in this chapter. 



3.2.5 Using the Default Terminal Size 

The 'initter function sets the terminal screen size to a default number of lines 
and columns. The default values are given in the predefined variables "LINES" 
and "COLS". You can change the default size of a terminal by setting the 
variables to new values. This should be done before the first call to initter. If it 
is done after the first call, a second call to initter must be made to delete the 
existing standard screen and create a new one. 



3.2.6 Terminating Screen Processing 

The endwin function terminates the screen processing in a program by freeing 
all memory resources allocated by the screen processing functions and 
restoring the terminal to the state before screen processing began. The 
function call has the form: 

endwinQ 

No arguments are required. 

The endwin function must be used before leaving a program that has called the 
initter function to restore the terminal to its previous state. The function is 
generally the last function call in the program. For example, in the following 
program fragment initter and endwin form the beginning and end of the 
program. 
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3.3.2 Adding a String 

The addetr function adds a string of characters to the standard screen, placing 
the first character of the string at the current position and moving the pointer 
one position to the right for each character in the string. The function call has 
the form: 

addstr( str) 

where etr is a character pointer to the given string. For example, if the current 
position is (0,0), the function call 

addstr("line"); 

places the beginning of the string "line" at this position and moves the pointer 
to (0,4). 

If the string contains newline, return, or tab characters, the function performs 
the same actions as described for the aide A function. If the string does not fit on 
the current line, the string is truncated. 

The function returns ERR if it encounters an error such as illegal scrolling. 



3.3.3 Printing Strings, Characters, and Numbers 

The printw function prints one or more values on the standard screen, where a 
value may be a string, a character, or a decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number. 
The function call has the form: 

printw( fmt [, ar g ] ...) 

where fmt is a pointer to a string that defines the format of the values, and arg is 
a value to be printed. If more than one arg is given, each must be separated 
from the preceding argument with a comma (,). For each arg given, there must 
be a corresponding format given in fmt. A format may be "%s" for string, 
"%c" for character, and "%d", "%o", or "%x" for a decimal, octal, or 
hexadecimal number, respectively. (Other formats are described in printf(S) in 
the XENIX Reference Manual. )lt"%s" is given, the corresponding ar? must be 
a character pointer. For other formats, the actual value or a variable 
containing the value may be given. 

The function is typically used to copy both numbers and strings to the standard 
screen at the same time. For example, if the current position is (0,0), the 
function call 

printw("%s %d", name, 15); 

prints the name given by the variable "name" starting at position (0,0). It then 
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keyboard and stores it in the array "name". 

char name(20]; 

getstr(name); 

If the terminal is set to ECHO mode, gttttr copies the string to the standard 
screen. If the terminal is not set to RAW or NOECHO mode, the function 
automatically sets the terminal to CBREAK mode, then restores the previous 
mode after reading the character. Terminal modes are described later in the 
chapter. 

The function returns ERR if it encounters an error such as illegal scrolling. 

3.3.6 Reading Strings, Characters, and Numbers 

The ecanw function reads one or more values from the terminal keyboard and 
copies the values to given locations. A value may be a string, character, or 
decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number. The function call has the form: 

scanw( fmt, argptr ... ) / 

where fmt is a pointer to a string defining the format of the values to be read, 
and argptr is a pointer to the variable to receive a value. If more than one argptr 
is given, each must be separated from the preceding item with a comma (,). For 
each or gptr given, there must be a corresponding format given in fmt. A format 
may be "%s" for string, "%c" for character, and "%d", "%o", or "%x" for a 
decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number, respectively. (Other formats are 
described in ecanf(S) in the XENIX Reference Manual.) 

The function is typically used to read a combination of strings and numbers 
from the keyboard. For example, in the following program fragment ecanw 
reads a name and a number from the keyboard. 

char name [20]; 
int id; 

scanw("%s %d", name, &id); 

In this example, the input values are stored in the character array "name" and 
the integer variable "id". 

( 
If the terminal is set to ECHO mode, the function copies the string to the 

standard screen. If the terminal is not set to RAW or NOECHO mode, the 

function automatically sets the terminal to CBREAK mode, then restores the 

previous mode after reading the character. 

The function returns ERR if it encounters an error such as illegal scrolling. 
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insertlnQ 

No arguments are required. 

The function is used to insert additional lines of text in the standard screen. 
For example, in the following program fragment ineertln is used to insert a 
blank line when the count in "cnt" is equal to 79. 

int cnt; 

if ( cnt == 79 ) 
insertln(); 

The function returns ERR if it encounters an error such as illegal scrolling. 



3.3.10 Deleting a Character 

The deleh function deletes the character at the current position and shifts the 
character to the right of the deleted character (and all characters to its right) 
one position to the left. The last character on the line is replaced by a space. 
The function call has the form: 

delch() 

No arguments are required. 

The function is typically used to delete a series of characters from the standard 
screen. For example, in the following program fragment deleh deletes the 
character at the current position as long as the count in "cnt" is notO. 

int cnt; 

while ( cnt !» ) { 
delch(); 
cnt— ; 
} 



3.3.11 Deleting a Line 

The deleteln function deletes the current line and shifts the line below the 

deleted line (and all lines below it) one line up, leaving the last line on the screen / 

blank. The function call has the form: ' 

deletelnQ 

No arguments are required. 
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clears all characters from (10,10) to (10,79). The characters at the beginning of 
the line remain unchanged. 

Note that both the clrtobot and driocol functions do not change the current 
position. 



3.3.14 Refreshing From the Standard Screen 

The refresh function updates the terminal screen by copying one or more 
characters from the standard screen to the terminal. The function effectively 
changes the terminal screen to reflect the new contents of the standard screen. 
The function call has the form: 

refreshQ 

No arguments are required. 

The function is used solely to display changes to the standard screen. The 
function copies only those characters that have changed since the last call to 
refresh and leaves any existing text on the terminal screen. For example, in the 
following program fragment refreih is called twice. 

addstr("The first time.\n"); 

refreshQ; 

addstr("The second time.\n B ); 

refreshQ; 

In this example, the first call to refresh copies the string "The first time." to the 
terminal screen. The second call copies only the string "The second time." to 
the terminal, since the original string has not been changed. 

The function returns ERR if it encounters an error such as illegal scrolling. If an 
error is encountered, the function attempts to update as much of the screen as 
possible without causing the scroll. 



3.4 Creating and Using Windows 

The following sections explain how to create and use windows to display and 
edit text on the terminal screen. 



3.4.1 Creating a Window 

The newwin function creates a window and returns a pointer that may be used 
in subsequent screen processing functions. The function call has the form: 

win =» newwin( /tne», eolt, begin_y, biginjt ) 
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swin = subwin( tctn, linee, cole, begin_y, btginjt) 

where «t»tii is the pointer variable to receive the return value, wt'n is the pointer 
to the window to contain the new subwindow, linee and cole are integer values 
that give the total number of lines and columns, respectively, in the 
subwindow, and begin_j/z.nd bcgin_x are integer values that give the line and 
column position, respectively, of the upper left corner of the subwindow when 
dislayed on the terminal screen. The ewin variable must have type 
WINDOW*. 

The function is typically used to divide a large window into separate regions. 
For example, in the following program fragment eubwin creates the subwindow 
named "cmdmenu" in the lower part of the standard screen. 

WINDOW »cmdmenu; 

cmdmenu mt subwin(stdscr, 5, 80, 19, 0); 

In this example, changes to "cmdmenu" affect the standard screen as well. 

The eubwin function returns the value (WINDOW*) ERR on an error, such as 
insufficient memory for the new window. 

3.4.3 Adding and Printing to a Window 

The waddck, waddetr, and wprintw functions add and print characters, strings, 
and numbers to a given window. 

The wadde k function adds a given character to the given window and moves the 
character pointer one position to the right. The function call has the form: 

waddch( win, ck ) 

where toin is a pointer to the window to receive the character, and ck gives the 
character to be added; ck must have char type. For example, if the current 
position in the window "midscreen" is (0,0), the function call 

waddch(midscreen, 'A') 

places the letter "A" at this position and moves the pointer to (0,1). 

The waddetr function adds a string of characters to the given window, placing 
the first character of the string at the current position and moving the pointer 
one position to the right for each character in the string. The function call has 
the form: 

waddstr( loin, etr) 

where win is a pointer to the window to receive the string, and etr is a character . 
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where win is a pointer to a window, and e is the character variable to receive the 
character. 

The function is typically used to read a series of characters from the keyboard. 
For example, in the following program fragment wgetc h reads characters until 
a colon (:) is found. 

char c, dirfMAX]; 
int i; 

i = 0; 

while ((c«wgetch(cmdmenu)) !=* ':' &&, i <MAX) 
dir|i++) — c; 

The v>get$tr function reads a string of characters from the terminal keyboard 
and copies the string to a given location. The function call has the form: 

wgetstr( win, $tr) 

where win is a pointer to a window, and $tr is a character pointer to the variable 
or location to receive the string. When typed at the keyboard, the string must 
end with a newline character or with the end-of-file character. The extra 
character is replaced by a null character when the string is stored. It is the 
programmer's responsibility to ensure that $tr has adequate space for storing 
the typed string. 

The function is typically used to read names and other text from the keyboard. 
For example, in the following program fragment wgetetrreads a string from the 
keyboard and stores it in the array "filename". 

char filename[20]; 

wgetstr(cmdmenu, filename); 

The wtc on w function reads one or more values from the standard input file and 
copies the values to given locations. A value may be a string, a character, or a 
decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number. The function call has the form: 

wscanw( tcin, fmt [, argptr ] ... ) 

where win is a pointer to a window, fmt is a pointer to a string defining the 
format of the values to be read, and argptr'is a pointer to the variable to receive 
a value. If more than one argptr is given, each must be separated from the 
preceding by a comma (,). For each arjrptrgiven, there must be a corresponding 
format given in fmt. A format may be"%s" for string, "%c" for character, and 
"%d", "%o", or "%x" for a decimal, octal, or hexadecimal number, 
respectively. (Other formats are described in ec anf (S) in the XENIX Reference 
Manual.) 
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The function is typically used to edit the contents of the given window. For 
example, the function call 

winsch(midscreen, 'X'); 

inserts the character "X" at the current position in the window "midscreen". 

The wineertln function inserts a blank line at the current position and moves 
the existing line (and all lines below it) down one line, causing the last line to 
move off the bottom of the screen. The function call has the form: 

winsertln( win ) 

where win is a pointer to the window to receive the blank line. 

The function is used to insert lines into a window. For example, in the following 
program fragment winiertln inserts a blank line at the top of the window 
"cmdmenu" preparing it for anew line. 

char Iine[80]; 

wmove(cmdmenu, 3, 0); 
winsertln(cmdmenu); 
waddstr(cmdmenu, line); 

Both functions return ERR if they encounter errors such as illegal scrolling. 

3.4.7 Deleting Characters and Lines 

The wieleh and wdeleteln functions delete characters and lines from the given 
window. 

The wdelc h function deletes the character at the current position and shifts the 
character to the right of the deleted character (and all characters to its right) 
one position to the left. The last character on the line is replaced with a space. 
The function call has the form: 

wdelch( win ) 

where win is a pointer to a window. 

The function is typically used to edit the contents of the standard screen. For 
example, the function call 

wdelch(midscreen); 

deletes the character at the current position in the window "midscreen". 
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position in the window "midscreen" is (10,0), the function call 

wclrtobot( midscreen ); 

clears all characters from line 10 and all lines below line 10. 

The wclrtoeol function clears the standard screen from the current position to 
the end of the current line. The function call has the form: 

wclrtoeol( win ) 

where win is a pointer to the window to be cleared. For example, if the current 
position in "midscreen" is (10,10), the function call 

wclrtoeol( midscreen ); 

clears all characters from (10,10) to the end of the line. The characters at the 
beginning of the line remain unchanged. 

Note that the wclrtobot and wclrtoeol functions do not change the current 
position. 



3.4.9 Refreshing From a Window 

The wrefreeh function updates the terminal screen by copying one or more 
characters from the given window to the terminal. The function effectively 
changes the terminal screen to reflect the new contents of the window. The 
function call has the form: 

wrefresh( win ) 

where win is a pointer to a window. 

The function is used solely to display changes to the window. The function 
copies only those characters that have changed since the last call to wrefreeh 
and leaves any existing text on the terminal screen. For example, in the 
following program fragment wrefreeh'vs called twice. 

waddstr(cmdmenu, "Type a command name\n"); 
wrefresh(cmdmenu); 
waddstr(cmdmenu, "Command: "); 
wrefresh(cmdmenu); 

In this example, the first call to wrefreeh copies the string "Type a command 
name" to the terminal screen. The second call copies only the string 
"Command:" to the terminal, since the original string has not been changed. 
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overwrite( mini, winS ) 

where winl is a pointer to the window to be copied, and winSis a pointer to the 
window to receive the copied text. If winl is larger than win2, the function 
copies only those lines and columns in winl that fit in win2. 

The function is typically used to display the contents of a temporary window in 
the middle of a larger window. For example, in the following program fragment 
overwrite is used to copy the contents of a work window to the standard screen. 

WINDOW *work; 

overwrite(work, stdscr); 
refreshQ; 



3.4.12 Moving a Window 

The mvwin function moves a given window to a new position on the terminal 
screen, causing the upper left corner of the window to occupy a given line and 
column position. The function call has the form: 

mvwin( tctn, y, x) 

where tctn is a pointer to the window to be moved, y is an integer value giving 
the line to which the corner is to be moved, and x is an integer value giving the 
column to which the corner is to be moved. 

The function is typically used to move a temporary window when an existing 
window under it contains information to be viewed. For example, in the 
following program fragment mvwin moves the window named "work" to the 
upper left corner of the terminal screen. 

WINDOW *work; 

mvwin(work, 0,0); 

The function returns ERR if it encounters a error such as an attempt to move 
part of a window off the edge of the screen. 



3.4.13 Reading a Character From a Window 

The inch and wine h functions read a single character from the current pointer 
position in a window or screen. 

The inch function reads a character from the standard screen. The function 
call has the form: 
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allocated variables. The function call has the form: 

delwin( win ) 

where tcin is the pointer to the window to be deleted. 

The function is typically used to remove temporary windows from a program 
or to free memory space for other uses. For example, the function call 

delwin(midscreen); 

removes the window named "midscreen". 

3.5 Using Other Window Functions 

The following sections explain how to perform a variety of operations on 
existing windows, such as setting window flags and drawing boxes around the 
window. 

3.5.1 Drawing a Box 

The box function draws a box around a window using the given characters to 
form the horizontal and vertical sides. The function call has the form: 

box( tcin, vert, kor ) 

where win is the pointer to the desired window, vert is the vertical character, 
and hor is the horizontal character. Both ver and hor must have char type. 

The function is typically used to distinguish one window from another when 
combining windows on a single screen. For example, in the following program 
fragment to* creates a box around the window in the lower half of the screen. 

WINDOW *cmdmenu; 

cmdmenu =■ subwin(stdscr, 5, 80, 19, 0); 
box(cmdmenu, '|', '-'); 

If necessary, the function will leave the corners of the box blank to prevent 
illegal scrolling. 

3.5.2 Displaying Bold Characters 

The etandout and wetandovt functions set the standout character attribute, 
causing characters subsequently added to the given window or screen to be 
displayed as bold characters. 
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The functions are typically used after an error message or instructions have 
been added to a screen using the standout attribute. For example, in the 
following program fragment etandend restores the normal attribute after an 
error message has been added to the standard screen. 

if ( code ■■ 5 ) { 

standoutQ; 

addstr(" Illegal character.\n"); 

standend(); 

} 



3.5.4 Getting the Current Position 

The getyx function copies the current line and column position of a given 
window pointer to a corresponding pair of variables. The function call has the 
form: 

getyx( win, y, x) 

where win is a pointer to the window containing the pointer to be examined, y is 
the integer variable to receive the line position, and * is the integer variable to 
receive the column position. 

The function is typically used to save the current position so that the program 
can return to the position at a later time. For example, in the following 
program fragment getyx saves the current line and column position in the 
variables "line" and "column". 

int line, column; 

getyx(stdscr, line, column); 



3.5.5 Setting Window Flags 

The leaveok, ecrollok, and dear ok functions set or clear the cursor, scroll, 
and clear-screen flags. The flags control the action of the refre$h function 
when called for the given window. 

The leaveok function sets or clears the cursor flag which defines how the 
re/re rA function places the terminal cursor and the window pointer after 
updating the screen. If the flag is set, refreek leaves the cursor after the last 
character to be copied and moves the pointer to the corresponding position in 
the window. If the flag is cleared, refreeh moves the cursor to the same position 
on the screen as the current pointer position in the window. The function call 
has the form: 
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in special cases only. 



3.8 Combining Movement With Action 

Many screen operations move the current position of a given window before 
performing an action on the window. For convenience, you can combine a 
number of functions with the movement prefix. This combination has the 
form: 

mv/une ( [ tcin, ] y, x J, arg ] ... ) 

where func is the name of a function, win is a pointer to the window to be 
operated on («<tf»er used if none is given), yis an integer value giving the line to 
move to, x is an integer value giving the column to move to, and argis a required 
argument for the given function. If more than one argument is required they 
must be separated with commas (,). For example, the function call 

mvaddch(10, 5, *X'); 

moves the position to (10,5) and adds the character "X". The operation is the 
same as moving the position with the move function and then adding a 
character with addc h. 

A complete list of the functions which may be used with the movement prefix is 
given in cursee(S) in the XENIX Reference Manual. 



3.7 Controlling the Terminal 

The following sections explain how to set the terminal modes, how to move the 
cursor, and how to access other aspects of the terminal. These functions should 
only be used when using other screen processing functions. 



3.7.1 Setting a Terminal Mode 

The crmode, echo, nl, and raw functions set the terminal mode, causing 
subsequent input from the terminal's keyboard to be processed accordingly. 

The crmode function sets the CBREAK mode for the terminal. The mode 
preserves the function of the signal keys, allowing allowing signals to be sent to 
a program from the keyboard, but disables the function of the editing keys. The 
function call has the form: 

crmode() 

No arguments are required. 
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nonlQ 

No arguments are required. 

The noraw function clears a terminal from RAW mode, restoring normal 
editing and signal generating function to the keyboard. The function call has 
the form: 

noraw() 

No arguments are required. 

3.7.3 Moving the Terminal's Cursor 

The mvc ur function moves the terminal's cursor from one position to another 
in an optimal fashion. The function call has the form: 

mvcur ( laet_y, laatjz, newjy, nete_*) 

where lattjy and la$t_x are integer values giving the last line and column 
position of the cursor, and netc_y and neto_* are integer values giving the new 
line and column position of the cursor. For example, the function call 

mvcur(10, 5, 3, 0) 

moves the cursor from (10,5) to (3,0) on the terminal screen. 



Note 



The mvcur function should only be used in programs that do not use 
other screen processing functions. This means the function can be 
used to perform optimal cursor motion without the aid of the other 
functions. For programs that do use other functions, the move, 
wmove, re/reek, and wrefreth functions must be used to move the 
cursor. 



3.7.4 Getting the Terminal Mode 

The gettmode function returns the current tty mode. The function call has the 
form: 

s =s= gettmodeQ 

where e is the variable to receive the status. 
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4.2.2 Converting to ASCII Characters 

The toMctYfunction converts non- ASCII characters to ASCII. The function call 
has the form: 

c .■■ toascii (i) 

where c is the variable to receive the character, and i is the value to be changed. 
The function creates an ASCII character by truncating all but the low order 7 
bits of the non-ASCII value. If the t value is already an ASCII character, no 
change takes place. For example, the function call 

ascii = toascii(160) 

converts value 160 to 32, the ASCII value of the space character. 

The function is typically used to prepare non-ASCII characters for display at 
the standard output. For example, in the following program fragment toascii 
converts each character read from the file given by "oddstrm". 

FILE *oddstrm; 
int c; 

c = toascii( getc( oddstrm ) ); 
if ( isprint(c) || isspace(c) ) 
putchar(c); 

If the resulting character is printable or is whitespace, it is written to the 
standard output. 

4.2.3 Testing for Alphanumerics 

The iealnum function tests for letters and decimal digits, i.e., the alphanumeric 
characters. The function call has the form: 

isalnum (e) 

where c is the character to test. The function returns a nonzero (true) value if 
the character is an alphanumeric, otherwise it returns zero (false). For 
example, the function call 

isalnum(T) 
returns a nonzero value, but the call 

isalnum('>') 
returns zero. 
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where e is the character to be tested. The function returns a nonzero value if 
the character is a digit, otherwise it returns zero. For example, in the following 
program fragment each new character in "c" is added to the running total if the 
character is a digit. 

FILE *infile; 
int c, num; 

while ( isdigit( c«*getc(infile) ) ) 
num =s num* 10 + c-48; 



4.2.7 Testing for a Hexadecimal Digit 

The ie j digit function tests for a hexadecimal digit, that is, a character that is 
either a decimal digit or an uppercase or lowercase letter in the range A to F. 
The function call has the form: 

isxdigit (c) 

where e is the character to be tested. The function returns a nonzero value if 
the character is a digit, otherwise it returns zero. For example, in the following 
program fragment itx digit tests whether a hexadecimal digit is read from the 
standard input. 

int c; 

c = getcharQ; 
if ( isxdigit(c) ) 

hexmodeQ; 

In this example, a function named htxmodt is called if a hexadecimal digit is 
read. 



4.2.8 Testing for Printable Characters 

The ieprint function tests for printable characters, i.e., characters whose ASCII 
values range from 32 to 126. The function call has the form: 

isprint (e) 

where c is the character to be tested. The function returns a nonzero value if 
the character is printable, otherwise it returns zero. 



4.2.0 Testing for Punctuation 

The iepunct function tests for punctuation characters, i.e., characters that are 
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e = tolower (0 

and 

c = toupper (t) 

where e is the variable to receive the converted letter, and t is the letter to be 
converted. For example, the function call 

lower = tolower('B') 
converts "B" to "b" and assigns it to the variable "lower", and the call 

upper = toupper('b') 

converts "b" to "B" and assigns it to the variable "upper". 

The tolower function returns the character unchanged if it is not an uppercase 
letter. Similarly, the toupper function returns the character unchanged if it is 
not a lowercase letter. 

These functions are typically used to make the case of the characters read from 
a file or standard input consistent. For example, in the following statement 
tolower changes the character read from the standard input to lowercase before 
it is compared. 

if ( tolower( getcharQ ) != 'y') 
exit(0); 

This conversion allows the user to type either "Y" or "y" to prevent the 
statement from executing the exit function. 



4.3 Using the String Functions 

The string functions concatenate, compare, copy, and count the number of 
characters in a string. Two special string functions, eecanf and tprintf, let a 
program read from and write to a string in the same way the standard input 
and output can be read and written. These functions are convenient when 
reading or writing whole lines containing values of several different formats. 

Many string functions have two forms: a form that manipulates all characters 
in the string and one that manipulates a given number of characters. This gives 
programs very fine control over all or parts of strings. 



4.3.1 Concatenating Strings 

The etre at function concatenates two strings by appending the characters of 
one string to the end of another. The function call has the form: 
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4.3.3 Copying a String 

The etrepy function copies a given string to a given location. The function call 
has the form: 

strcpy (det, ere) 

where ere is a pointer to the string to be copied, and det is a pointer to the 
location to receive the string. The function copies all characters in the source 
string ere to the det and appends a null character (\0) to the end of the new 
string. If det contained a string before the copy, that string is destroyed. The 
function always returns the pointer to the new string. 

For example, in the program fragment etrcpy copies the string "not available" 
to the location given by "name". 

char na[] = "not available"; 
char name (20]; 

strcpy( name, na ); 

Note that the location to receive a string must be large enough to contain the 
string. The function cannot detect overflow. 



4.3.4 Getting a String's Length 

The etrlen function returns the number of character contained in a given 
string. The function call has the form: 

strlen (e) 

where « is a pointer to a string. The count includes all characters up to, but not 
including, the first null character. The return value is always an integer. 

In the following program fragment, etrlen is used to determine whether or not 
the contents of "inn ame" are short enough to be stored in "name". 

char *inname; 
char name [MAX]; 

if ( strlen(inname) < MAX ) 

strcpy( name, inname); 



4.3.5 Concatenating Characters to a String 

The etrneat function appends one or more characters to the end of a given 
string. The function call has the form: 
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4.3.7 Copying Characters to a String 

The etrnepy function copies a given number of characters to a given string. The 
function call has the form: 

strnepy (det, ere, n) 

where det is a pointer to the string to receive the characters, ere is a pointer to 
the string containing the characters, and n is an integer value giving the 
number of characters to be copied. The function copies either the first n 
characters in ere to det, or if ere has fewer than n characters, copies all 
characters up to the first null character/The function always returns the 
pointer det . 

In the following program fragment, etrnepy copies the first three characters in 
"date" to "day". 

char buf [MAX]; 

char date [29] — {"Fri Dec 29 09:35:44 EDT 1982"}; 

char *day = buf; 

strncpy( day, date, 3); 

In this example, "day" receives the string "Fri". 

4.3.8 Reading Values from a String 

The eee anf function reads one or more values from a given character string and 
stores the values at a given memory location. The function is similar to the 
ee anf function which reads values from the standard input. The function call 
has the form: 

sscanf (», format, argptr ...) 

where * is a pointer to the string to be read, format is a pointer to the string 
defining the format of the values to be read, and argptr is a pointer to the 
variable that is to receive the values read. If more than one argptr is given, they 
must be separated with commas. The format string may contain the same 
formats as given for »can/(see ecanf(S) in the XENIX Reference Manual). The 
function always returns the number of values read. 

The function is typically used to read values from a string containing several 
values of different formats, or to read values from a program's own input 
buffer. For example, in the following program fragment eee anf reads two 
values from the string pointed to by "datestr". 
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system (command-line) 

where command-line is a pointer to a string containing a shell command line. 
The command line must be exactly as it would be typed at the terminal, that is, 
it must begin with the program name followed by any required or optional 
arguments. For example, the call 

systemfdate"); 

causes the system to execute the date command, which displays the current 
time and date at the standard output. The call 

system("cat > response"); 

causes the system to execute the cat command. In this case, the standard 
output is redirected to the file response, so the command reads from the 
standard input and copies this input to the file response. 

The system function is typically used in the same way as a function call to 
execute a program and return to the original program. For example, in the 
following program fragment e yet em calls a program whose name is given in the 
string "cmd". 

char *name, *cmd; 

printf(" Enter filename: '".); 
scanf(" %s" , name); 
sprintf(cmd, "cat %s ", name); 
system(cmd); 

Note that the string in "cmd" is built using the eprintf function and contains 
the program name c at and an argument (the filename read by $canf). The effect 
is to execute the cat command with the given filename. 

When using the system function, it is important to remember that buffered 
input and output functions, such as getc and putc , do not change the contents of 
their buffer until it is ready to be read or flushed. If a program uses one of these 
functions, then executes a command with the system function, that command 
may read or write data not intended for its use. To avoid this problem, the 
program should clear all buffered input and output before making a call to the 
system function. You can do this for output with the filush function, and for 
input with the setbuf function described in the section "Using More Stream 
Functions" in Chapter 2. 



5.4 Stopping a Program 

The exit function stops the execution of a program by returning control to the 
system. The function call has the form: 
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execv (pathname, ptr); 

where pathname is the full pathname of the program you want to execute, and 
ptr is pointer to an array of pointers. Each element in the array must point to a 
string. The array may have any number of elements, but the firstelement must 
point to a string containing the program name, and the last must be the null 
pointer, NULL. 

The excel and execv functions are typically used in programs that execute in 
two or more phases and communicate through temporary files (for example a 
two-pass compiler). The first part of such a program can call the second part by 
giving the name of the second part and the appropriate arguments. For 
example, the following program fragment checks the status of "errflag", then 
either overlays the current program with the program pae$S, or displays an 
error message and quits. 

char Hmpfile; 
int errflag; 

if (errflag == 0) 

execl("/usr/bin/pass2", "pass2", tmpfile, NULL); 
else { 

fprintf(stderr, "Error %d: Quitting", errflag); 

exit(2); 
} 

The execv function is typically used to pass arguments to a program when the 
precise number of arguments is not known beforehand. For example, the 
following program fragment reads arguments from the command line 
(beginning with the third one), copies the pointer of each to an element in 
"cmd", sets the last element in "cmd" to NULL, and executes the cat command. 

char *cmd[ ]; 

cmd[0] ■—» "cat"; 

for (i=3; i<argc; i++) 

cmd[i] = argv[i]; 
cmdfargcj = NULL; 

execv(* /bin/eat", cmd); 

The excel and execv functions return control to the original program only if 
there is an error in finding the given program (e.g., a misspelled pathname or no 
execute permission). This allows the original program to check for errors and 
display an error message if necessary. For example, the following program 
fragmentsearches for the program displayin the fuirfbin directory. 

execl(" /usr/bin/display" , " display" , NULL); 
fprintf(stderr, "Can't execute 'display' \n"j; 
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process, starts its execution at the same point, that is, just after the fork call. 
(The child never goes back to the beginning of the program to start execution.) 
The two processes are in effect synchronized, and continue to execute as 
independent programs. 

The fork function returns a different value to each process. To the parent 
process, the function returns the process ID of the child. The process ID is 
always a positive integer and is always different than the parent's ID. To the 
child, the function returns 0. All other variables and values remain exactly as 
they were in the parent. 

The return value is typically used to determine which steps the child and 
parent should take next. For example, in the program segment 

char *cmd; 

if (fork() ==0) 

execlf/bin/sh", "sh", "-c", cmd, NULL); 

The child's return value, 0, causes the expression "fork() ===== 0", to be true, 
and therefore the excel function is called. The parent's return value, on the 
other hand, causes the expression to be false, and the function call is skipped. 
Executing the excel function causes the child to be overlayed by the program 
given by "command". This does not affect the parent. 

It fork encounters an error and cannot create a child, it will return the value -1. 
It is a good idea to check for this value after each call. 



5.8 Waiting for a Process 

The wait function causes a parent process to wait until its child processes have 
completed their execution before continuing its own execution. The function 
call has the form: 

wait (ptr) 

where ptr is a pointer to an integer variable. It receives the termination status 
of the child from both the system and the child itself. The function normally 
returns the process ID of the terminated child, so the parent may check it 
against the value returned by fork. 

The function is typically used to synchronize the execution of a parent and its 
child, and is especially useful if the parent and child processes access the same 
files. For example, the following program fragment causes the parent to wait 
while the program named by "pathname" (which has overlaid the child 
process) finishes its execution. 
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#include <stdio.h> 

mainfargc, argv) 
int argc; 
char *argv| ]; 

int status; 

if (argc < 2) { 

fprintf(stderr,"No tty given.O); 
exit(l); 

if (fork() == 0) { 

if (freopen( argv [lj,"r" ,stdin) — ■ NULL) 

exit(2); 
if (freopen(argv[l],"w\stdout) ===== NULL) 

exit(2); 
if (freopen(argv(l],"w",stderr) ■— NULL) 

exit(2); 
execl(7bin/sh" ,"sh" .NULL); 

} . 

wait(&status); 

if (status == 512) 

fprintf("Bad tty name: %sO, argv[lj); 

In this example, the fork function creates a duplicate copy of the program. The 
child changes the standard input, output, and error files to the new terminal by 
closing and reopening them with the /reopen function. The terminal name 
pointed to by "argv" must be the name of the device special file associated with 
the terminal, e.g., "/dev/tty03". The excel function then calls the shell which 
uses the new terminal as its standard input, output, and error files. 

The parent process waits for the child to terminate. The exit function 
terminates the process if an error occurs when reopening the standard files. 
Otherwise, the process continues until the CNTRL-D key is pressed at the new 
terminal. 
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FILE *pstrm; 

pstrm «ss popen("cat > response" ," w" ); 

The new pipe given by "pstrm" links the standard input of the command with 
the program. Data written to the pipe will be used as input by the cat 
command. 

6.3 Reading and Writing to a Process 

The fseanf, fprintf, and other stream functions may be used to read from or 
write to a pipe opened by the popen function. These functions have the same 
form as described in Chapter 2. 

The fecanf function can be used to read from a pipe opened for reading. For 
example, in the following program fragment fee anf reads from the pipe given 
by pstrm. 

FILE *pstrm; 

char name [20]; 

int number; / 

pstrm = popen(" cat"," r"); 

fscanf(pstrm, *%s %d", name, &number); 

This pipe is connected to the standard output of the cat command, so fseanf 
reads the first name and number written by cat to its standard output. 

The fprintf function can be used to read from a pipe opened for writing. For 
example, in the following program fragment/print/ writes the string pointed to 
by "buf" to the pipe given by "pstrm". 

FILE *pstrm; 
char buf[MAX]; 

pstrm sss popenCwc","w"); 
fprintf(pstrm," %s" ,buf) 

This pipe is connected to the standard input of the wc command, so the 
command reads and countsthe contents of "buf". 

6.4 Closing a Pipe \ 

The pclote function closes the pipe opened by the popen function. The function 
call has the form: 

pclose [stream) 
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6.6 Reading and Writing to a Low-Level Pipe 

The read and write input and output functions can be used to read and write 
characters to a low-level pipe. These functions have the same form and 
operation described in Chapter 2. 

The re ad function can be used to read from the read side of an open pipe. For 
example, in the following program fragment read reads MAX characters from 
the read side of the pipe given by "chan". 

int chan [2]; 
char buf[MAX]; 
int number; 

number » read(chan[0], buf, MAX); 

In this example, rea</ stores the characters in the array "bur'. 

Note that unless the end-of-file character is encountered, a read call waits for 
the given number of characters to be read before returning. 

The write function can be used to write to the write side of a pipe. For example, 
in the following program fragment write writes MAX characters from the 
character array "buf" to the writing side of the pipe given by "chan". 

int chan[2]; 
char buffMAX]; 
int number; 

pipe(chan); 

number = write(chan{l], input, 512); 

If the write function finds that a pipe is too full, it waits until some characters 
have been read before completing its operation. 



6.7 Closing a Low-Level Pipe 

The eloee function can be used to close the reading or the writing side of a pipe. 
The function has the same form and operation as described in Chapter 2. For 
example, the function call 

close(chan[0]) 
closes the reading side of the pipe given by "chan", and the call 

close(chan[l]) 
closes the writing side. 
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function to create two copies cf the original process. Each process has its own 
copy of the pipe. The child process decides whether it is supposed to read or 
write through the pipe, then closes the other side of the pipe and uses eseel to 
create the new process and execute the desired program. The parent, on the 
other hand, closes the side of the pipe it does not use. 

The sequence of eloee functions in the child process is a trick used to link the 
standard input or output of the child process to the pipe. The first eloee 
determines which side of the pipe should be closed and closes it. If "mode" is 
WRITE, the writing side is closed; if READ, the reading side is closed. The 
second eloee closes the standard input or output depending on the mode. If the 
mode is WRITE, the input is closed; if READ, the output is closed. The dup 
function creates a duplicate of the side of the pipe still open. Since the standard 
input or output was closed immediately before this call, this duplicate receives 
the same file descriptor as the standard file. The system always chooses the 
lowest available file descriptor for a newly opened file. Since the duplicate pipe 
has the same file descriptor as the standard file it becomes the standard input or 
output file for the process. Finally, the last eloee closes the original pipe, leaving 
only the duplicate. 

The following example is a modified version of the peloee function. The 
modified version requires a file descriptor as an argument rather than a file 
pointer. 
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signal, caused by pressing the QUIT key, or "SIGHUP" for hangup signal, 
caused by hanging up the line when connected to the system by modem. (Other 
constants for other signals are given in $ignal(S) in the XENIX Reference 
Manual.) 

For example, the function call 

signal(SIGlNT, SIGJGN) 

changes the action of the interrupt signal to no action. The signal will have no 
effect on the program. The default action is usually to terminate the program. 

The following sections show how to use the signal function to disable, change, 
and restore signals. 

7.2.1 Disabling a Signal 

You can disable a signal, i.e., prevent it from affecting a program, by using the 
"SIGJGN" constant with signal. The function call has the form 

signal [sigtype, SIGJGN) 

where sigtype is the manifest constant of the signal you wish to disable. For 
example, the function call 

signal(SIGINT, SIGJGN); 

disables the interrupt signal. 

The function call is typically used to prevent a signal from terminating a 
program executing in the background (e.g., a child process that is not using the 
terminal for input or output). The system passes signals generated from 
keystrokes at a terminal to all programs that have been invoked from that 
terminal. This means that pressing the INTERRUPT key to stop a program 
running in the foreground will also stop a program running in the background if 
it has not disabled that signal. For example, in the following program fragment 
signalls used to disable the interrupt signal for the child. 
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#include <signal.h> 
#include <stdio.h> 



main () 
{ 



FILE *fp; 

char *record[BUF], filenamelMAX]; 

signal (SIGINT, SIGJGN); 
fp =' fopen(filename, "a"); 
fwrite(fp, BUF, record, 512); 
signal (SIGINT, SIGJDFL); 



} 



In this example, the interrupt signal is ignored while a record is record from the 
file given by "fp". 

7.2.3 Catching a Signal 

You can catch a signal and define your own action for it by providing a function 
that defines the new action and giving the function as an argument to eignal. 
The function call has the form 

signal (sigtype, newptr) 

where eigtype is the manifest constant defining the signal to be caught, and 
newptr is a pointer to the function defining the new action. For example, the 
function call 

signal(SIGINT, catch) 

changes the action of the interrupt signal to the action defined by the function 
named catch. 

The function call is typically used to let a program do additional processing 
before terminating. In the following program fragment, the function catch 
defines the new action for the interrupt signal. 
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7.2.4 Restoring a Signal 

You can restore a signal to its previous value by saving the return value of a 
signal call, then using this value in a subsequent call. The function call has the 
form: 

signal {eigtype, oldptr) 

where eigtype is the manifest constant defining the signal to be restored and 
oldptris the pointer value returned by a previous eignalcaM. 

The function call is typically used to restore a signal when its previous action 
may be one of many possible actions. For example, in the following program 
fragment the previous action depends solely on the return value of a function 
keyteet. 

#include <signal.h> 



main () 
{ 



int catchlQ, catch2(); 
int (*savesig)(); 

if (keytest() — — ..1) 

signal(SIGINT, catchl); 
else 

signal(SIGINT, catch2); 

savesig - signal (SIGINT, SIGJGN); 

computeQ; 

signal(SIGINT, savesig); 



} 



In this example, the old pointer is saved in the variable "savesig". This value is 
restored after the function compute returns. 



7.2.5 Program Example 

This section shows how to use the eignal function to create a modifed version of 
the eyete m function. In this version, eyetem disables all interrupts in the parent 
process until the child process has completed its operation. It then restores the 
signals to their previous actions. 
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Delaying a signal is especially useful in programs that must not be stopped at an 
arbitrary point. If, for example, a program updates a linked list, the action of a 
signal can be delayed to prevent the signal from interrupting the update and 
destroying the list. For example, in the following program fragment the 
function delay used to catch the interrupt signal sets the globally-defined flag 
"sigflag" and returns immediately to the point of interruption. 

#include <signal.h> 
int sigflag; 



main () 
{ 



} 

delay () 
{ 



} 



int delay (); 
int (*savesig)(); 
extern int sigflag; 

signal(SIGINT, delay); /* Delay the signal. */ 

updatelistQ; 

savesig = signal(SIGINT, SIGJGN); /* Disable the signal. */ 

if (sigflag) 

/* Process delayed signals if any. */ 



extern int sigflag; 
signage 1; 



In this example, if the signal is received while updatelist is executing, it is 
delayed until after updateliet returns. Note that the interrupt signal is disabled 
before processing the delayed signal to prevent a change to "sigflag" when it is 
being tested. 

Note that the system automatically resets a signal to its default action 
immediately after the signal is processed. If your program delays a signal, 
make sure that the signal is redefined after each interrupt. Otherwise, the 
default action will be taken on the next occurrence of the signal. 



7.3.2 Using Delayed Signals With System Functions 

When a delayed signal is used to interrupt the execution of a XENIX system 
function, such as reador wait, the system forces the function to stop and return 
an error code. This action, unlike actions taken during execution of other 
functions, causes all processing performed by the system function to be 
discarded. A serious error can occur if a program interprets a system function 
error caused by delayed signals as a normal error. For example, if a program 
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The longjmp function has the form 

longjmp (buffer) 

where buffer is the variable containing the execution state. It must contain 
values previously saved with a »e*6u/function. The function copies the values 
in the buffer variable to the program counter, data and address registers, and 
the process status table. Execution continues as if it had just re turned from the 
eetbuf function which saved the previous execution state. For example, in the 
following program fragment eetbuf saves the execution state of the program at 
the location just before the main processing loop and longjmp restores it on an 
interrupt signal. 

#include <signal.h> 
# in elude <setjmp.h> 



main() 
{ 



} 



int onintrQ; 

setjmp(sjbuf); 
signal(SIGINT, onintr); 

/* main processing loop */ 



onintr () 

{ 

printf(" \nlnterrupt\n" ); 

longjmp(sjbuf); 

} 

In this example, the action of the interrupt signal as defined by onintr is to print 
the message "Interrupt" and restore the old execution state. When an 
interrupt signal is received in the main processing loop, execution passes to 
onintr which prints the message, then passes execution back to the main 
program function, making it appear as though control is returning from the 
#ef6u/function. 



7.4 Using Signals in Multiple Processes 

The XENIX system passes all signals generated at a given terminal to all 
programs invoked at that terminal. This means that a program has potential 
access to a signal even if that program is executing in the background or as a 
child to some other program. The following sections explain how signals may 
be use d in multiple processes. 
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7.4.2 Protecting Parent Processes 

A program can create and wait for a child process that catches its own signals if 
andonly if the program protects itself by disabling all signals before calling the 
wait function. By disabling the signals, the parent process prevents signals 
intended for the child processes from terminating its call to wait. This prevents 
serious errors that may result if the parent process continues execution before 
the child processes are finished. 

For example, in the following program fragment the interrupt signal is disabled 
in the parent process immediately after the child is created. 

#include <signal.h> 



main () 
{ 



int (*saveintr)(); 

if (fork () ~ 0) 
execl( ... ); 

saveintr = signal (SIGINT, SIGJGN); 

wait( &status ); 

signal (SIGINT, saveintr); 



The signal's action is restored after the wait function returns normal control to 
the parent. 
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The function is typically used to allocate storage for a group of strings that vary 
in length. For example, in the following program fragment malloe is used to 
allocate space for ten different strings, each of different length. 

int i; 

char *temp, *strings[10j; 

unsigned isize; 

for (i=0;i<10; i++) { 

scanfC%s", temp); 
isize = strlen(temp); 
string[i] «= malloc(isize); 

} 

In this example, the strings are read from the standard input. Note that the 
tt He n function is used to get the size in bytes of each string. 



8.2.2 Allocating Space for an Array 

The c alloc function allocates storage for a given array and initializes each 
element in the new array to zero. The function call has the form: 

calloc (n, size) 

where n is the number of elements in the array, and eize is the number of bytes 
in each element. The function normally returns a pointer to the starting 
address of the allocated space, but will return a null pointer value if there is not 
enough memory. For example, the function call 

table = calloc (10,4) 

allocates sufficient space for a 10 element array . Each element has 4 bytes. 

The function is typically used in programs which must process large arrays 
without knowing the size of an array in advance. For example, in the following 
program fragment calloc is used to allocate storage for an array of values read 
from the standard input. 

int i; 

char *table; 

unsigned inum; 

scanf("%d", &inum); 
table = calloc (inum, 4); 
for (i=0; i<inum; i++) 

scanf("%d", table(ij); 

Note that the number of elements is read from the standard input before the 
elements are read. 
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main () 

{ 

char *table; 

if ( table[0] ««- -1 ) 
free (table); 



8.3 Locking Files 

Locking a file is a way to synchronize file use when several processes may 
require access to a single file. The standard C library provides one file locking 
function, the locking function. This function locks any given section of a file, 
preventing all other processes which wish to use the section from gaining 
access. A process may lock the entire file or only a small portion. In any case, 
only the locked section is protected; all other sections may be accessed by other 
processes as usual. 

File locking protects a file from the damage that may be caused if several 
processes try to read or write to the file at the same time. It also provides 
unhindered access to any portion of a file for a controlling process. Before a file 
can be locked, however, it must be prepared using the open and leeek functions 
described in Chapter 2, "Using the Standard I/O Functions." To use the 
lockin g function, you must add the line 

#include <sys/locking.h> 

to the beginning of the program. The file eye/loeking.h contains definitions for 
the modes used with the function. 



8.3.1 Preparing a File for Locking 

Before a file can be locked, it must first be opened using the open function, then 
properly positioned by using the leeek function to move the file's character 
pointer to the first byte to be locked. 

The open function is used once at the beginning of the program to open the file. 
The leeek function may be used any number of times to move the character 
pointer to each new section to be locked. For example, the following statements 
prepare the first 100 bytes beginning at the byte position 1024 from the 
beginning of the file re eervatione for locking. 

fd = open(" reservations", 0_RDONLY) 
lseek(fd, 1024, 0) 
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/include <sys/locking.h> 

main(). 

{ 

int fd, err; 

char *data; 



fd = open( n data",2); /* Open data for R/W */ 

if (fd == -1 ) 



else { 



perrc-rD; 

lseek(fd, 100L, 0); /* Seek to pos 100 */ 

err — locking(fd, LK.LOCK, 100L); /* Lock bytes 100-200 */ 

if (err == -1) { 

/* process error return */ 

} 

/* read or write bytes 100 - 200 in the file */ 

lseek(fd, 100L, 0); /* Seek to pos 100 */ 

locking(fd, LKJJNLCK, 100L); /* Lock bytes 100-200 */ 

} 



8.4 Using Semaphores 

The standard C library provides a group of functions, called the semaphore 
functions, which may be used to control the access to a given system resource. 
These functions create, open, and request control of "semaphores." 
Semaphores are regular files that have names and entries in the file system, but 
contain no data. Unlike other files, semaphores cannot be accessed by more 
than one process at a time. A process that wishes to take control of a semaphore 
away from another process must wait until that process relinquishes control. 
Semaphores can be used to control a system resource, such as a data file, by 
requiring that a process gain control of the semaphore before attempting to 
access the resource. 

There are five semaphore functions: creatsem, openeem, waiteem, nbwaittem, 
and eigeem. The createem function creates a semaphore. The semaphore may 
then be opened and used by other processes. A process can open a semaphore 
with the openeem function and request control of a semaphore with the 
waitsem or nbwaiteetn function. Once a process has control of a semaphore it 
can carry out tasks using the given resource. All other processes must wait. 
When a process has finished accessing the resource, it can relinquish control of 
the semaphore with the eigeem function. This lets other processes get control 
of the semaphore and use the corresponding resource. 
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8.4.2 Opening a Semaphore 

The openeem function opens an existing semaphore for use by the given 
process. The function call has the form: 

opensem (eem_name) 

where eem_name is a pointer to the name of the semaphore. This must be the 
same name used when creating the semaphore. The function returns a 
semaphore number that may be used in subsequent semaphore functions to 
refer to the semaphore. The function returns -1 if it encounters an error, such 
as trying to open a semaphore that does not exist or using the name of an 
existing regular file. 

The function is typically used by a process just before it requests control of a 
given semaphore. A process need not use the function if it also created the 
semaphore. For example, in the following program fragment openeem is used 
to open the semaphore named eemapkorel. 

main () 

{ 

int semi; 

if ( (semi = opensemCsemaphorel")) !== -1) 
waitsem(seml); 



In this example, the semaphore number is assigned to the variable "semi". If 
the number is not -1, then "semi" is used in the semaphore function waiteem 
which requests control of the semaphore. 

A semaphore must not be opened more than once during execution of a process. 



8.4.3 Requesting Control of a Semaphore 

The waiteem function requests control of a given semaphore for the calling 
process. If the semaphore is available, control is given immediately. 
Otherwise, the process waits. The function call has the form: 

waitsem [eemjnum) 

where eem_num is the semaphore number of the semaphore to be controlled. If 
the semaphore is not available (if it is under control of another process), the 
function forces the requesting process to wait. If other processes are already 
waiting for control, the request is placed next in a queue of requests. When \he 
semaphore becomes available, the first process to request control receives it. 
When this process relinquishes control, the next process receives control, and so 
on. The function returns -1 if it encounters an error such as requesting a 
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semaphore with the xoait$em or nbwaiteem function. The function returns -1 if 
it encounters an error such as trying to take control of a semaphore that does 
not exist. 

The function is typically used after a process has finished accessing the 
corresponding device or system resource. This allows waiting processes to take 
control. For example, in the following program fragment eigsem signals the 
end of control of the semaphore "tty 1". 

main () 

{ 

int ttyl; 

FILE temp, fttyl; 

waitsem( ttyl ); 

while ((c=fgetc(temp)) != EOF) 

fputc(c, fttyl); 
sigsem( ttyl ); 

This example also signals the end of the copy operation to the semaphore's 
corresponding device, given by "ftty 1". 

Note that a semaphore can become locked to a dead process if the process fails 
to signal the end of the control before terminating. In such a case, the 
semaphore must be reset by using the ereatsem function. 



8.4.6 Program Example 

This section shows how to use the semaphore functions to control the access of a 
system resource. The following program creates five different processes which 
vie for control of a semaphore. Each process requests control of the semaphore 
five times, holding control for one second, then releasing it. Although, the 
program performs no meaningful work, it clearly illustrates the use of 
semaphores. 
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The program contains a number of global variables. The array "semf" 
contains the semaphore name. The name is used by the ereat$em and openeem 
functions. The variable "sem_num" is the semaphore number. This is the 
value returned by createem and openeem and eventually used in wait tern and 
eigeem. Finally, the variable "holdsem" contains the number of times each 
process requests control of the semaphore. 

The main program function uses the mktemp function to create a unique name 
for the semaphore and then uses the name with createem to create the 
semaphore. Once the semaphore is created, it begins to create child processes. 
These processes will eventually vie for control of the semaphore. As each child 
process is created, it opens the semaphore and calls the doit function. When 
control returns from doit the child process terminates. The parent process also 
calls the doit function, then waits for termination of each child process and 
finally deletes the semaphore with the unlink function. 

The doit function calls the waiteem function to request control of the 
semaphore. The function waits until the semaphore is available, it then prints 
the process ID to the standard output, waits one second, and relinquishes 
control using the eigee m function. 

Each step of the program is checked for possible errors. If an error is 
encountered, the program calls the err function. This function prints an error 
message and terminates the program. 



8.5 Using Shared Data 

Shared memory is a method by which one process shares its allocated data 
space with another. Shared memory allows processes to pool information in a 
central location and directly access that information without the burden of 
creating pipes or temporary files. 

The standard C library provides several functions to access and control shared 
memory. The edget function creates and/or adds a shared memory segment to 
a given process's data space. To access a segment, a process must signal its 
intention with the edenter function. Once a segment has completed its access, it 
can signal that it is finished using the the segment with the e Heave function. 
The edfree function is used to remove a segment from a process's data space. 
The edgetv and edwaitv functions are used to synchronize processes when 
several are accessing the segment at the same time. 

To use the shared data functions, you must add the line 

#include <sd.h> 

at the beginning of the program. The ed.h file contains definitions for the 
mainfest constants and other macros used by the functions. 
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8.5.2 Entering a Shared Data Segment 

The edenter signals a process's intention to access the contents of a shared data 
segment. A process cannot effectively access the contents of the segment unless 
it enters the segment. The function call has the form: 

sdenter [addr, flag) 

where addr is a character pointer to the segment to be accessed, and flag is an 
integer value which defines how the segment is to be accessed. The flag may be 
SD_RDONLY for indicating read only access to the segment, or SDJJOWAIT for 
returning an error if the segment is locked and another process is currently 
accessing it. These values may also be combined by logically ORing them. 

The function normally waits for the segment to become available before 
allowing access to it. A segment is not available if the segment has been created 
without SDJUNLOCK flag and another process is currently accessing it. 

In general, it is unwise to stay in a shared data segment any longer than it takes 
to examine or modify the desired location. The edleave function should be used 
after each access. When in a shared data segment, a program should avoid 
using system functions. System functions can disrupt the normal operations 
required to support shared data and may cause some data to be lost. In 
particular, if a program creates a shared data segment that cannot be shared 
simultaneously, the program must not call the fork function when it is also 
accessing that segment. 



8.5.3 Leaving a Shared Data Segment 

The edleave function signals a process's intention to leave a shared data 
segment after reading or modifying its contents. The function call has the 
form: 

sdleave [addr) 

where addr is a pointer with type char to the desired segment. The function 
returns -1 if it encounters an error, otherwise it returns 0. The return value is 
always an integer. 

The function should be used after each access of the shared data to terminate 
the access. If the segment's lock flag is set, the function must be used after each 
access to allow other processes to access the segment. For example, in the 
following program fragment edleave terminates each access to the segment 
given by "shared". 
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has the form: 

sdwaitv (addr, vnum) 

where addr is a character pointer to the desired segment, and vnum is an integer 
value which defines the version number to wait on. The function normally 
returns the new version number. It returns -1 if it encounters an error. The 
return value is always an integer. 

The function is typically used to synchronize the actions of two separate 
processes. For example, in the following program fragment the program waits 
while the program corresponding to the version number "radical_change" 
performs its operations in the segment. 

#include <sd.h> 

main () 

{ 

int radical_change »= 3; 

if ( sdwait ( sdseg, radical_change ) =»= -1 ) 

fprintf(stderr, "Cannot find segment\n" ); 

If an error occurs while waiting, an error message is printed. 



8.5.6 Freeing a Shared Data Segment 

The edfree function detaches the current process from the given shared data 
segment. The function call has the form: 

sdfree (addr) 

where addr is a character pointer to the segment to be set free. The function 
returns the integer value 0, if the segment is freed. Otherwise, it returns -1 . 

If the process is currently accessing the segment, edfree automatically calls 
edle ave to leave the segment before freeing it. 

The contents of segments that have been freed by all attached processes are 
destroyed. To reaccess the segment, a process must recreate it using the edget 
function and SD.CREAT flag. 
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number of the most recent XENIX system function error. Errors detected by 
system functions, such as access permission errors and lack of space, cause the 
system to set the errno variable to a number and return control to the 
program. The error number identifies the error condition. The variable may 
be used in subsequent statements to process the error. 

The errno variable is typically used immediately after a system function has 
returned an error. In the following program fragment, errno is used to 
determine the course of action after an unsuccessful call to the open function. 

if ( (fd=open( n accounts" , 0_RDONLY)) ===== -1 ) 
switch (errno) { 

case(EACCES): 

f d — open(" /usr/tmp/accounts" ,0 JIDONLY); 
break; 
default: 

exit(errno); 
} 

In this example, if errno is equal to EACCES (a manifest constant), permission 
to open the file account* in the current directory is denied, so the file is opened 
in the directory fu$rjtmp instead. If the variable is any other value, the 
program terminates. 

To use the errno variable in a program, it must be explicitly defined as an 
external variable with int type. Note that the file errno. h contains manifest 
constant definitions for each error number. These constants may be used in 
any program in which the line 

#include <errno.h> 

is placed at the beginning of the program. The meaning of each manifest 
constant is described in Int ro(S) in theXENIX Reference Manual. 

9.4 Printing Error Messages 

The perror function copies a short error message describing the most recent 
system function error to the standard error file. The function call has the form: 

perror (*) 

where $ is a pointer to a string containing additional information about the 
error. 

The perror function places the given string before the error message and 
separates the two with a colon (:). Each error message corresponds to the 
current value of the errno variable. For example, in the following program 
fragment perror displays the message 
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Most system errors occur during calls to system functions. If the system error is 
recoverable, the system will return an error value to the program and set the 
errno variable to an appropriate value. No other information about the error 
is available. 

Although the system lets two or more programs share a given resource, it does 
not keep close track of which program is using the resource at any given time. 
When an error occurs, the system returns an error value to all programs 
regardless of which caused the error. No information about which program 
caused the error is available. 

System errors that occur during routine I/O operations initiated by the XENIX 
system itself generally do not affect user programs. Such errors cause the 
system to display appropriate system error messages on the system console. 

Some system errors are not detected by the system until after the 
corresponding function has returned successfully. Such errors occur when data 
written to a file by a program has been queued for writing to disk at a more 
convenient time, or when a portion of data to be read from disk is found to 
already be in memory and the remaining portion is not read until later. In such 
cases, the system assumes that the subsequent read or write operation will be 
carried out successfully and passes control back to the program along with a 
successful return value. If operation is not carried out successfully, it causes a 
delayed error. 

When a delayed error occurs, the system usually attempts to return an error on 
the next call to a system function that accesses the same file or resource. If the 
program has already terminated or does not make a suitable call, then the error 
is not reported. 
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procedure that is being setjmpedto. Hence, register variable values after a iongjmp are 
the same as before a corresponding setjmp is called. If you need local variables to 
changebetweenthe call of setjmp and Iongjmp, they cannot be register variables. 

A.1.2 Calling Sequence 

The calling sequence is straightforward: arguments are pushed on the stack from the 
last to first: i.e. , from right to left as you read them in the C source. The push quantum is 
4 bytes, so if you are pushing a character, you must extend it appropriately before 
pushing. Structures and floating point numbers that are larger than4 bytes are pushed 
in increments of 4 bytes so that they end up in the same order in stack memory as they 
are in any other memory , Thismeans pushing the last word first and longword padding 
the last word (the first pushed) if necessary. The caller is responsible for removing his 
own arguments. Typically , an 

addql #constant,sp 

is done. It is not really important whether the caller actually pushes and pops his 
arguments or just stores them in a static area at the top of the stack, but the debugger, 
adb, examines the addql or addw from the sp to decide how many arguments there 



A.1.3 Stack Probes 

XENIX is designed to dynamically allocate stack for local variables, function 
arguments, return addresses, etc. To do this, the XENIX kernel checks the offending 
instruction when a memory fault occurs. If it is a stack reference, the kernel maps 
enough stack memory for the instructionto complete its execution successfully. Then 
the procedure continues execution where it left off. Generally, this means restarting 
the offending memory reference instruction (usually a push or store). Unfortunately, 
the MC68000doesnotprovideawaytorestait instructions. 

Therefore, we need to perform a special instruction, which wc call a stack probe, that 
potentially causes the memory fault, but that has no effect other than the memory fault 
itself. The kernel can then allocate any needed stack memory, ignore the fact that the 
stack probe instruction did not complete, and continue on to the next instruction. 
When we perform a stack probe and a memory fault occurs, the kernel allocates 
additional memory for the stack. The stack probe instruction for 68000XENIX is 

tstb — value{sp) 

Value must be negative: since a negative index from the stack pointer is above the top of 
the stack — an otherwise absurd reference — XENIX knows that this instruction can 
only be a stackprobe. 

For the general case, use the following procedure entry sequence: 

procedure-entry: , 

link a6,#-savesize 
tstb — pushsize— slop— 8(sp) 

Any registers among d2 — d7 and a2— aS that are used in this procedure are saved with a 
movent] instruction after this sequence. The number of registers saved in the moveml 
needs to be accounted for in the push size. Thus, pushsize is the sum of the number of 
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/time functions. The /time function, used with the etime function, provides the 
default value for the time zone when the TZ environment variable has not been 
set. This means a binary configuration program can be used to change the 
default time zone. No source license is required. 



B.5 Changes to the ioctl Function 

XENIX 3.0 and UNIX System 3.0 have a full set of XENIX 2.3-compatible ioctl 
calls. Furthermore, XENIX 3.0 has resolved problems that previously hindered 
UNIX System 3.0 compatibility. For convenience, XENIX 2.3-compatible ioctl 
calls can be executed by a UNIX System 3.0 program. The available XENIX 2.3 
ioctl calls are: TIOCSETP, TIOCSETN, TIOCGETP, TIOCSETC, TIOCGETC, 
TIOCEXCL, TIOCNXCL, TIOCHPCL, TIOCFLUSH, TIOCGETD, and TIOCSETD. 



B.6 Pathname Resolution 

If a null pathname is given, XENIX 2.3 interprets the name to be the current 
directory, but UNIX System 3.0 considers the name to be an error. XENIX 3.0 
uses the version number in the x.out header to determine what action to take. 

If the symbol ".." is given as a pathname when in a root directory that has been 
defined using the chroot function, XENIX 2.3 moves to the next higher 
directory. XENIX 3.0 also allows the ".." symbol, but restricts its use to the 
super-user. 



B.7 Using the mount and chown Functions 

Both XENIX 3.0 and UNIX System 3.0 restrict the use of the mount system call to 
the super-user. Also, both allow the owner of a 'file to use chown function to 
change the file ownership. 



B.8 Super-Block Format 

Both UNIX System 3.0 and UNIX System 5.0 have new super-block formats. 
XENIX 3.0 uses the System 5.0 format, but uses a different magic number for 
each revision. The XENIX 3.0 super-block has an additional field at the end 
which can be used to distinguish between XENIX 2.3 and 3.0 super-blocks. 
XENIX 3.0 checks this magic number at boot time and during a mount. If a 
XENIX 2.3 super-block is read, XENIX 3.0 converts it to the new format 
internally. Similarly, if a XENIX 2.3 super-block is written, XENIX 3.0 converts 
it back to the old format. This permits XENIX 2.3 kernels to be run on file 
systems also usable by UNIX System 3.0. 
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case of "normal" termination) one supplied by the program (see 
tt'aif(S) and e*i't(S)). The former byte is for normal termination; 
the latter is customarily for successful execution and nonzero to 
indicate troubles such as erroneous parameters, or bad or inaccessi- 
ble data. It is called variously "exit code", "exit status", or "return 
code", and is described only where special conventions are involved. 



Notes 

Not all commands adhere to the above syntax. 
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escape a '. 

< name The value of name, which is either a variable name or a 
register name. Adb maintains a number of variables (see 
VARIABLES) named by single letters or digits. If name is 
a register name then the value of the register is obtained 
from the system header in corfii. 

symbol A symbol is a sequence of upper or lower case letters, 
underscores or digits, not starting with a digit. The value 
of the symbol is taken from the symbol table in objfil. An 
initial - or " will be prepended to symbol if needed. 

_ symbol 

In C, the 'true name 1 of an external symbol begins with 
an underscore (_). It may be necessary to use this name 
to distinguish it from the internal or hidden variables of a 
program. 

(exp ) The value of the expression exp. 

Monadic operators 

texp The contents of the location addressed by exp in corfii. 

@exp The contents of the location addressed by exp in objfil. 

—exp Integer negation. 

"exp Bitwise complement. 

Dyadic operators are left associative and are less binding than 
monadic operators. 

el+e2 Integer addition. 

el -e2 Integer subtraction. 

el*e2 Integer multiplication. 

el%e2 Integer division. 

el &e2 Bitwise conjunction. 

el\e2 Bitwise disjunction. 

el #e2 El rounded up to the next multiple of e2 . 

COMMANDS 

Most commands consist of a verb followed by a modifier or list of 
modifiers. The following verbs are available. (The commands '?' 
and 7\ may be followed by V; see ADDRESSES for further 
details.) 

?/ Locations starting at address in objfil are printed according 
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are checked to ensure that they have an 
appropriate type as indicated below. 

/ local or global data symbol 
? local or global text symbol 
= local or global absolute symbol 

p 2 Print the addressed value in symbolic form using 

the same rules for symbol lookup as a. 
t When preceded by an integer tabs to the next 

appropriate tab stop. For example, 8t moves to 

the next 8- space tab stop, 
r Print a space. 
n Print a newline. 
"..."0 Print the enclosed string. 

Dot is decremented by the current increment. 

Nothing is printed. 
+ Dot is incremented by 1 . Nothing is printed. 

- Dot is decremented by 1. Nothing is printed. 

newline if the previous command temporarily incremented dot, 
make the increment permanent. Repeat the previous 
command with a count of 1 . 

[?/|l value mask 

Words starting at dot are masked with mask and compared 
with value until a match is found. If L is used then the 
match is for 4 bytes at a time instead of 2. if no match is 
found then dot is unchanged; otherwise dot is set to the 
matched location, if mask is omitted then - 1 is used. 

f?/|w value ... 

Write the 2-byte value into the addressed location, if the 
command is W, write 4 bytes. Odd addresses are not 
allowed when writing to the subprocess address space. 

[?/]m Wei /?[?/] 

New values for (bl, el, fl) are recorded, if less than 
three expressions are given then the remaining map 
parameters are left unchanged, if the '?' or 7' is followed 
by V then the second segment (b2,e2,j2) of the map- 
ping is changed, if the list is terminated by '?' or 7' then 
the file (objfil or corfil respectively) is used for subsequent 
requests. (So that, for example, 7m?* will cause 7' to 
refer to objfil .) 

>name Dot is assigned to the variable or register named. 
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the same line as the command, An argument 
starting with < or > causes the standard input or 
output to be established for the command. All 
signals are turned on on entry to the subprocess. 

cs The subprocess is continued with signal s c s, see 

signal (S), If address is given then the subpro- 
cess is continued at this address. If no signal is 
specified then the signal that caused the subpro- 
cess to stop is sent. Breakpoint skipping is the 
same as for r. 

S5 As for c except that the subprocess is single 

stepped count times. If there is no current sub- 
process then objfil is run as a subprocess as for r. 
In this case no signal can be sent; the remainder 
of the line is treated as arguments to the subpro- 
cess. 

k The current subprocess, if any, is terminated. 

VARIABLES 

Adb provides a number of variables. Named variables are set ini- 
tially by adb but are not used subsequently. Numbered variables 
are reserved for communication as follows. 

The last value printed. 

1 The last offset part of an instruction source. 

2 The previous value of variable 1 . 

On entry the following are set from the system header in the corfil. 
If corfil does not appear to be a core file then these values are set 
\ from objfil. . 

b The base address of the data segment. 

d The data segment size. 

e The entry point. 

s The stack segment size. 

t The text segment size. 

ADDRESSES 

The address in a file associated with a written address is deter- 
mined by a mapping associated with that file. Each mapping is 
represented by two triples {bl, el, fl) and (b2, e2, f2) and tfotfile 
address corresponding to a written address is calculated as follows. 

bl ^address <el => file 

address = address +fl —bl , otherwise, 
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Name 

admin - Creates and administers SCGS files. 



Syntax 



admin [- n] [- i[name]| [- rrel] [- tjname]] [- fnag[ flag- vail 

- dflag(flag-val]] [- alogin] [- elogin] [- m[mrlistj 

- y[ comment]] (- h] (- z] files 



Description 



Admin is used to create new SCCS files and to change parameters of 
existing ones. Arguments to arfminmay appear in any order. They 
consist of options, which begin with - , and named files (note that 
SCCS filenames must begin with the characters s.). If a named file 
doesn't exist, it is created, and its parameters are initialized accord- 
ing to the specified options. Parameters not initialized by a option 
are assigned a default value. If a named file does exist, parameters 
corresponding to specified options are changed, and other parameters 
are left as is. 

If a directory is named, admin behaves as though each file in the 
directory were specified as a named file, except that nonSCCS files 
(last component of the pathname does not begin with s.) and 
unreadable files are silently ignored. If the dash - is given, the 
standard input is read; each line of the standard input is taken to be 
the name of an SCCS file to be processed. Again, nonSCCS files and 
unreadable files are silently ignored. 

The options are as follows. Each is explained as though only one 
named file is to be processed since the effects of the arguments apply 
independently to each named file. 

- n This option indicates that a new SCCS file is to be 

created. 

- i[name] The name of a file from which the text for a new 

SCCS file is to be taken. The text constitutes the 
first delta of the file (see - r below for delta 
numbering scheme). If the i option is used, but the 
filename is omitted, the text is obtained by reading 
the standard input until an end-of-file is encoun- 
tered. If this option is omitted, then the SCCS file is 
created empty. Only one SCCS file may be created 
by an admin command on which the i option is sup- 
plied. Using a single admin to create two or more 
SCCS files require that they be created empty (no 

- i option). Note that the - i option implies the 

- n option. 
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4flag] 



Wet A liet of releases to which deltas can no longer 
be made (get - e against one of these 
"locked" releases fails). The liet has the fol- 
lowing syntax: 

<list> ::=■ < range > j <list> , <range> 
< range > ::»■ RELEASE NUMBER | a 

The character a in the liet is equivalent to 
specifying all releasee for the named SCCS file. 

n Causes delta(CP) to create a "null" delta in 

each of those releases (if any) being skipped 
when a delta is made in a new release (e.g., in 
making delta 5.1 after delta 2.7, releases 3 and 
4 are skipped). These null deltas serve as 
"anchor points" so that branch deltas may 
later be created from them. The absenee of 
this flag causes skipped releases to be nonex- 
istent in the SCCS file preventing branch deltas 
from being created from them in the future. 

qtext User-definable text substituted for all 
occurrences of the keyword in SCCS file text 
retrieved by get{CP). 

mmod Module name of the SCCS file substituted for 
all occurrences of the admin.CP keyword in 
SCCS file text retrieved by get{CP). If the m 
flag is not specified, the value assigned is the 
name of the SCCS file with the leading s. 
removed. 

ttype Type of module in the SCCS file substituted for 
all occurrences of 

keyword in SCCS file text retrieved by 
get{CP). 

v[pgrri\ Causes delta(CP) to prompt for Modification 
Request (MR) numbers as the reason for 
creating a delta. The optional value specifies 
the name of an MR number validity checking 
program (see delta( CP)). (If this flag is set 
when creating an SCCS file, the m option must 
also be used even if its value is null). 

Causes removal (deletion) of the specified flag from 
an SCCS file. The - d optidn may be specified only 
when processing existing SCCS files. Several - d 
options may be supplied on a single admin com- 
mand. See the - f option for allowable flag names. 
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- z The SCCS file checksum is recomputed and stored in 

the first line of the SCCS file (see - h, above) . 

Note that use of this option on a truly corrupted file 
may prevent future detection of the corruption. 



Files 



The last component of all SCCS filenames must be of the form 
s.file-name. New SCCS files are created read-only (444 modified by 
umask) (see ehmod(C)) . Write permission in the pertinent directory 
is, of course, required to create a file. All writing done by admin is 
to a temporary x-file, called x. filename, (see get(CP)), created with 
read-only permission if the admin command is creating a new SCCS 
file, or with the same mode as the SCCS file if it exists. After suc- 
cessful execution of admin, the SCCS file is removed (if it exists), 
and the x-file is renamed with the name of the SCCS file. This 
ensures that changes are made to the SCCS file only if no errors 
occurred. 

It is recommended that directories containing SCCS files be mode 
755 and that SCCS files themselves be read-only. The mode of the 
directories allows only the owner to modify SCCS files contained in 
the directories. The mode of the SCCS files prevents any 
modification at all except by SCCS commands. 

If it should be necessary to patch an SCCS file for any reason, the 
mode may be changed to 644 by the owner allowing use of a text 
editor. Care must be taken! The edited file should always be pro- 
cessed by an admin - h to check for corruption followed by an 
admin - z to generate a proper checksum. Another admin — h is 
recommended to ensure the SCCS file is valid. 

Admin also makes use of a transient lock file (called z.filename), 
which is used to prevent simultaneous updates to the SCCS file by 
different users. See yet(CP) for further information. 



See Also 

deltaJCP), ed(C), get(CP), help(CP), prs(CP), what(C), sccsfile(F) 

Diagnostics 

Use help(CP) for explanations. 
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file. 

v Verbose. Under the verbose option, ar gives a file-by-file 
description of the making of a new archive file from the old 
archive and the constituent files. When used with t, it gives a 
long listing of all information about the files. When used with 
x, it precedes each file with a name. 

c Create. Normally ar will create afile when it needs to. The 
create option suppresses the normal message that is produced 
when a fill is created. 

1 Local. Normally ar places its temporary files in the directory 
/tmp. This option causes them to be placed in the local direc- 
tory. 



Files 








/tmp/v' 


• 


Temporary files 


See Also 








ld(CP), 


lorder(CP), 


ar(F) 



Notes 



If the same file is mentioned twice in an argument list, it may be put 
in the archive twice. 
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Name 

cb - Beautifies C programs. 

Syntax 

cb(file] 

Description 

Cb places a copy of the C program in file (standard input if file is 
not given) on the standard output with spacing and indentation that 
displays the structure of the program. 
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— K Do not generate stack probes. Stack probes are necessary 
for XENIX user programs to assure proper stack growth. 

Other arguments 

are taken to be either loader option arguments, or C— 
compatible object programs, typically produced by an 
earlier cc run, or perhaps libraries of C-compatible 
routines. These programs, together with the results of 
any compilations specified, are loaded (in the order 
given) to produce an executable program with name 
a.out. 

Files 



file.c 


input file 


file.o 


object file 


a.out 


loaded output 


file, fisxl 


temporaries for cc 


/lib/cpp 


preprocessor 


/lib/c68 


compiler for cc 


/lib/c68o 


optional optimizer 


/lib/crtO.o 


runtime startoff 


/lib/libc.a 


standard library, see intro(S) 


/usr/include 


standard directory for ^include' files 


See Abo 




B. W. Kernigh 


an and D. M. Ritchie, The C Programming 


Language, Prentice-Hall, 1978 


D. M. Ritchie, C Reference Manual 


adb(CP), ld(CP) 





DIAGNOSTICS 

The diagnostics produced by C itself are intended to be self- 
explanatory. Occasional messages may be produced by the 
assembler or the loader. Of these, the most mystifying are from 
the assembler, as(C), which produces line number reports based on 
the generated code, which is only loosely related to the source 
linenumber. Running the compiler with the — S option and assem- 
bling the result by hand may help you resolve the difficulty. 
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If - m is not used and the standard input is a 
terminal, the prompt MRs? is issued on the 
standard output before the standard input is 
read; if the standard input is not a terminal, 
no prompt is issued. The MRs? prompt always 
precedes the comments? prompt (see - y 
option). 

MRs in a list are separated by blanks and/or 
tab characters. An unescaped newline charac- 
ter terminates the MR list. 

Note that if the v flag has a value (see 
arfmtn(CP)), it is taken to be the name of a 
program (or shell procedure) which validates 
the correctness of the MR numbers. If a 
nonzero exit status is returned from the MR 
number validation program, cdc terminates 
and the delta commentary remains unchanged. 

- y[eomment] Arbitrary text used to replace the comment{s) 
already existing for the delta specified by the 
- r option. The previous comments are kept 
and preceded by a comment line stating that 
they were changed. A null comment has no 
effect. 

If - y is not specified and the standard input is 
a terminal, the prompt "comments?" is issued 
on the standard output before the standard 
input is read; if the standard input is not a ter- 
minal, no prompt is issued. An unescaped 
newline character terminates the comment text. 

In general, if you made the delta, you can change its delta 
commentary; or if you own the file and directory you can 
modify the delta Commentary. 



Examples 

The following: 

cdc - rl.6 - m"bl78- 12345 !bl77-54321 bl79-00001" - ytrouble 
s.file 

adds b!78- 12345 and bl7S-00001 to the MR list, removes bl77-54321 
from the MR list, and adds the comment trouble to delta 1.6 of 
s.file. 
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Name 

comb- Combines SCCS deltas. 

Syntax 

comb[- o] [- s] [- psid] [- clist] files 

Description 

Comb provides the means to combine one or more deltas in an SCCS 
file and make a single new delta The new delta replaces the previous 
deltas, making the SCCS file smaller than the original. 

Comb does not perform the combination itself. Instead, it generates 
a shell procedure that you must save and execute to reconstruct the 
given SCCS files. Comb copies the generated shell procedure to the 
standard output. To save the procedure, you must redirect the out- 
put to a file. The saved file can then be executed like any other shell 
procedure (see «A(C)). 

When invoking comb, arguments may be specified in any order. All 
options apply to all named SCCS files. If a directory is named, comb 
behaves as though each file in the directory were specified as a 
named file, except that nonSCCS files (last component of the path- 
name does not begin with s.) and unreadable files are silently 
ignored. If a name of - is given, the standard input is read; each 
line of the standard input is taken to be the name of an SCCS file to 
be processed; nonSCCS files and unreadable files are silently ignored. 

The options are as follows. Each is explained as though only one 
named file is to be processed, but the effects of any option apply 
independently to each named file. 

- pSID The SCCS /Dentification string (SID) of the oldest delta to 

be preserved. All older deltas are discarded in the recon- 
structed file. 

- clitt A list (see get(CP) for the syntax of a. list) of deltas to be 

preserved. All other deltas are discarded. 

- o For each get- e generated, this argument causes the recon- 

structed file to be accessed at the release of the delta to be 
created, otherwise the reconstructed file would be accessed 
at the most recent ancestor. Use of the - o option may 
decrease the size of the reconstructed SCCS file. It may also 
alter the shape of the delta tree of the original file. 
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Name 

config- configure a XENIX system 

Syntax 

/ete/config [- t] [- 1 file] (- c file) [- m file] dfile 

Description 

Config is a program that takes a description of a XENIX system and 
generates a file which is a C program defining the configuration 
tables for the various devices on the system. 

The - c option specifies the name of the configuration table file; c.c 
is the default name. 

The - m option specifies the name of the file that contains all the 
information regarding supported devices; /etc/master is the default 
name. This file is supplied with the XENIX system and should not be 
modified unless the user fully understands its construction. 

The - t option requests a short table of major device numbers for 
character and block type devices. This can facilitate the creation of 
special files. 

The user must supply dfile; it must contain device information for 
the user's system. This file is divided into two parts. The first part 
contains physical device specifications. The second part contains 
system-dependent information. Any line with an asterisk (*) in 
column 1 is a comment. 

All configurations are assumed to have a set of required devices 
which must be present to run XENIX such as the system clock. 
These devices must not be specified in dfile. 



First Part of dfile 

Each line contains two fields, delimited by blanks and/or tabs in the 
following format: 

devname number 

where devname is the name of the device (as it appears in the 
/etc/master device table), and number is the number (decimal) of 
devices associated with the corresponding controller; number is 
optional, and if omitted, a default value which is the maximum 
value for that controller is used. 
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We must also specify the following parameter information: 

root device is an HD (pseudo disk 3) 

pipe device is an HD (pseudo disk 3) 

swap device is an HD (pseudo disk 2) 

with a swplo of 1 and an nswap of 2300 

number of buffers is 50 

number of processes is 50 

maximum number of processes per user ID is 15 

number of mounts is 8 

number of inodes is 120 

number of files is 120 

number of calls is 30 

number of texts is 35 

number of character buffers is 150 

number of swapmap entries is 50 

number of memory pages is 512 

number of file locks is 100 

timezone is pacific time 

daylight time is in effect 
The actual system configuration would be specified as follows: 

hd 1 

fd 1 

root hd 3 

pipe hd 3 

swap hd 2 2300 

* Comments may be inserted in this manner 

buffers 50 

procs 150 

maxproc 15 

mounts 8 

inodes 120 

files 120 

calls 30 

texts 35 

clists 150 

swapmap 50 

pages (1024/2); 

locks 100 

timezone (8*60) 

daylight 1 



Files 



/etc/master default input master device table 

c.c default output configuration table file 



See Also 

master(F) 
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Name 

cref- Makes a cross-reference listing. 

Syntax 

cref J - acilnostuxl23 ] files 

Description 

Cref makes a cross-reference listing of assembler or C programs. The 
program searches the given file$ for symbols in the appropriate C or 
assembly language syntax. 

The output report is in four columns: 

1. Symbol 

2. Filename 

3. Current symbol or line number 

4. Text as it appears in the file 

Cref uses either an ignore file or an only file. If the - i option is 
given, the next argument is taken to be an ignore file; if the - o 
option is given, the next argument is taken to be an only file. Ignore 
and only files are lists of symbols separated by newlines. All sym- 
bols in an ignore file are ignored in columns 1 and 3 of the output. 
If an only file is given, only symbols in that file will appear in 
column 1. Only one of these options may be given; the default set- 
ting is - i using the default ignore file (see FILES below). Assem- 
bler predefined symbols or C keywords are ignored. 

The - s option causes current symbols to be put in column 3. In the 
assembler, the current symbol is the most recent name symbol; in C, 
the current function name. The -. 1 option causes the line number 
within the file to be put in column 3. 

The - t option causes the next available argument to be used as the 
name of the intermediate file (instead of the temporary file 
/tmp/crt? ? ) . This file is created and is not removed at the end of 
the process. 

The cref options are: 

a Uses assembler format (default) 

c Uses C format 

i Uses an ignore file (see above) 

1 Puts line number in column 3 (instead of current symbol) 
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Name 

ctags - Creates a tags file. 



Syntax 

ctags [-u] [-w] [-x] name ... 

Description 

Ctags makes a tags file for vi(C) from the specified C sources. A tags 
file gives the locations of specified objects (in this case functions) in 
a group of files. Each line of the tags file contains the function 
name, the file in which it is defined, and a scanning pattern used to 
find the function definition. These are given in separate fields on the 
line, separated by blanks or tabs. Using the tags file, vi can quickly 
find these function definitions. 

If the - x flag is given, ctags produces a list of function names, the 
line number and file name on which each is defined, as well as the 
text of that line and prints this on the standard output. This is a sim- 
ple index which can be printed out as an off-line readable function 
index. 

Files whose name ends in ,c or .h are assumed to be C source files 
and are searched for C routine and macro definitions. 

Other options are: 

- w Suppresses warning diagnostics. 

- u Causes the specified files to be updated in tags; that is, all refer- 

ences to them are deleted, and the new values are appended to 
the file. (Beware: this option is implemented in a way which is 
rather slow; it is usually faster to simply rebuild the tags file.) 

The tag main is treated specially in C programs. The tag formed is 
created by prepending M to the name of the file, with a trailing .c 
removed, if any, and leading pathname components also removed. 
This makes use of ctags practical in directories with more than one 
program. 



Files 

tags 


Output tags file 


See Also 




ex(C), vi(C) 
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Name 

delta- Makes a delta (change) to an SCCS file. 



Syntax 



delta (- rSID] '[-" s] [- n] [— glist] [- m(mrlist)] (- y[comment]| 
|- p] files 



Description 

Delta is used to permanently introduce into the named SCCS file 
changes that were made to the file retrieved by get{CP) (called the 
g-file, or generated file). 

Delta makes a delta to each SCCS file named by fUee. If a directory 
is named, delta behaves as though each file in the directory were 
specified as a named file, except that nonSCCS files (last component 
of the pathname does not begin with s.) and unreadable files are 
silently ignored. If a name of - is given, the standard input is read 
(see Warning); each line of the standard input is taken to be the 
name of an SCCS file to be processed. 

Delta may issue prompts on the standard output depending upon 
certain options specified and flags (see a<fmtn(CP)) that may be 
present in the SCCS file (see - m and - y options below). 

Options apply independently to each named file. 

- rSID Uniquely identifies which delta is to be made to the 

SCCS file. The use of this keyletter is necessary 
only if two or more versions of the same SCCS file 
have been retrieved for editing (get - e) by the 
same person (login name). The SID value specified 
with the - r keyletter can be either the SID specified 
on the get command line or the SID to be made as 
reported by the get command (see get[CP)). A 
diagnostic results if the specified SID is ambiguous, 
or if it is necessary and omitted on the command 
line. 

— s Suppresses the issue, on the standard output, of the 

created delta's SID, as well as the number of lines 
inserted, deleted and unchanged in the SCCS file. 

-n Specifies retention of the edited g-file (normally 

removed at completion of delta processing). 
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p-filc Existed before the execution of delta; may exist 

after completion of delta. 

q-file Created during the execution of delta; removed after 

completion of delta. 

Xrfile Created during the execution of delta; renamed to 

SCCS file after completion of delta. 

z-file Created during the execution of delta; removed dur- 

ing the execution of delta. 

d-file Created during the execution of delta; removed after 

completion of delta. 

/usr/bin/bdiff Program to compute differences between the 
"retrieved" file and the g-file. 



Warning 

Lines beginning with an SOH ASCII character (binary 001) cannot be 
placed in the SCCS file unless the SOH is escaped. This character has 
special meaning to SCCS (see $cctf2e(F)) and will cause an error. 

A get of many SCCS files, followed by a delta of those files, should 
be avoided when the get generates a large amount of data. Instead, 
multiple get/delta sequences should be used. 

If the standard input (- ) is specified on the delta command line, the 
- m (if necessary) and - y options mutt also be present. Omission 
of these options causes an error to occur. 



See Also 

admin(CP), bdiff(C), get(CP), help(CP), prs(CP), sccsfile(F) 

Diagnostics 

Use Ae/p(CP) for explanations. 
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gets for editing on the same SID until delta is executed or 
the j (joint edit) flag is set in the SCCS file (see 
admin{CP)). Concurrent use of get -e for different 
SIDs is always allowed. 

If the g-file generated by get with an - e option is 
accidentally ruined in the editing process, it may be 
regenerated by reexecuting the jet command with the 

- k option in place of the - e option. 

SCCS file protection specified via the ceiling, floor, and 
authorized user list stored in the SCCS file (see 
admin(CP)) are enforced when the - e option is used. 

" - b Used with the - e option to indicate that the new delta 

should have an SID in a new branch. This option is 
ignored if the b flag is not present in the file (see 
admttt(CP)) or if the retrieved delta is not a leaf delta. 
(A leaf delta is one that has no successors on the SCCS 
file tree.) 

Note: A branch delta may always be created from a non- 
leaf delta. 

- ilitt A litt of deltas to be included (forced to be applied) in 

the creation of the generated file. The h'rthas the follow- 
ing syntax: 

<list> ::■= <range> | <list> , <range> 
< range >::= SID | SID - SID 

SID, the SCCS Identification of a delta, may be in any 
form described in Chapter 5, "SCCS: A Source Code 
Control System," in the XENIX Programmer'* Guide. 

- xlitt A liet of deltas to be excluded (forced not to be applied) 

in the creation of the generated file. See the - i option 
for the /»>* format. 

- k Suppresses replacement of identification keywords (see 

below) in the retrieved text by their value. The - k 
option is implied by the - e option. 

- Ijpj Causes a delta summary to be written into an l-file. If 

- lp is used then an l-file is not created; the delta sum- 
mary is written on the standard output instead. See 
FILES tor the format of the l-file. 

- p Causes the text retrieved from the SCCS file to be written 

on the standard output. No g-file is created. All output 
that normally goes to the standard output goes to file 
descriptor 2 instead, unless the - s option is used, in 
which case it disappears. 
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wherever they occur. The following keywords may be used in the 
text stored in an SCCS file: 

Keyword Value 

92M% Module name: either the value of the m flag in the file 
(see admin{CP)), or if absent, the name of the SCCS file 
with the leading s. removed. 

93% SCCS identification (SID) (93l%9&%9a3%9SS9^ of the 

retrieved text. 

931% Release. 

9&% Level. 

933% Branch. 

925% Sequence. 

53)% Current date (YY/MM/DD). 

931% Current date (MM/DD/YY). 

%T% Current time (HH:MM:SS). 

932% Date newest applied delta was created (YY/MM/DD). 

933% Date newest applied delta was created (MM/DD/YY). 

93J% Time newest applied delta was created (HH:MM:SS). 

9Bf% Module type: value of the t flag in the SCCS file (see 

orfmi'n(CP)). 

93P% SCCS filename. 

93*% Fully qualified SCCS filename. 

92Q% The value of the q flag in the file (see orfmin(CP)). 

92C% Current line number. This keyword is intended for iden- 

tifying messages output by the program such as "this 
shouldn't have happened" type errors. It is not intended 
to be used on every line to provide sequence numbers. 

995% The 4-character string O (#) recognizable by what[G). 

93A"% A shorthand notation for constructing wAot(C) strings for 
XENIX program files. 9oW% = 9cZ%99d%< horizon tal- 
tab>93% 

9S\.% Another shorthand notation for constructing rohat(C) 
strings for nonXENIX program files. 

9sa%= %L%m% < jm%n% < m% 



Files 

Several auxiliary files may be created by get. These files are known 
generically as the g-file, l-file, p-file, and z-file. The letter before the 
hyphen is called the tag. An auxiliary filename is formed from the 
SCCS filename: the last component of all SCCS filenames must be of 
the form s. module-name, the auxiliary files are named by replacing 
the leading s with the tag. The g-file is an exception to this scheme: 
the g-file is named by removing the s. prefix. For example, s.xyz.c, 
the auxiliary filenames would be xyz.c, l.xyz.c, p.xyz.c, and z.xyz.c, 
respectively. 

The g-file, which contains the generated text, is created in the 
current directory (unless the - p option is used). A g-file is created 
in all cases, whether or not any lines of text were generated by the 
get. It is owned by the real user. If the - k option is used or 
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created mode 444. 

See Also 

admin(CP), delta(CP), help(CP), prs(CP), what(C), sccsfile(F) 

Diagnostics 

Use help(GP) for explanations. 



Notes 



If the effective user has write permission (either explicitly or impli- 
citly) in the directory containing the SCCS files, but the real user 
doesn't, then only one file may be named when the - e option is 
used. 
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Name 

hdr - Displays selected parts of object files. 

Syntax 

hdr [ - dhprsSt ] file ... 

Description 

Hdr displays object file headers, symbol tables, and text or data relo- 
cation records in human-readable formats. It also prints out seek 
positions for the various segments in the object file. 

A.out, x.out, and x.out segmented formats and archives are under- 
stood. 

The symbol table format consists of six fields. In a.out formats the 
third field is missing. The first field is the symbol's index or position 
in the symbol table, printed in decimal. The index of the first entry 
is zero. The second field is the type, printed in hexadecimal. The 
third field is the s_seg field, printed in hexadecimal. The fourth 
field is the symbol's value in hexadecimal. The fifth field is a single 
character which represents the symbol's type as in nm(CP), except C 
common is not recognized as a special case of undefined. The last 
field is the symbol name. 

If long form relocation is present, the format consists of six fields. 
The first is the descriptor, printed in hexadecimal. The second is the 
symbol ID, or index, in decimal. This field is used for external relo- 
cations as an index into the symbol table. It should reference an 
undefined symbol table entry. The third field is the position, or 
offset, within the current segment at which relocation is to take 
place; it is printed in hexadecimal. The fourth field is the name of 
the segment referenced in the relocation: text, data, bss or EXT for 
external. The fifth field is the size of relocation: byte, word (2 
bytes), or long. The last field will indicate, if present, that the relo- 
cation is relative. 

If short form relocation is present, the format consist of three fields. 
The first field is the relocation command in hexadecimal, the second 
field contains the name of the segment referenced; text or data. The 
last field indicates the size of relocation: word or long. 

Options and their meanings are: 

- h Causes the object file header and extended header to be printed 
out. Each field in the header or extended header is labeled. 
This is the default option. 
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Name 

help- Asks for help about SCCS commands. 

Syntax 

help(args) 



Description 

Help finds information to explain a message from an SCCS command 
or explain the use of a command. Zero or more arguments may be 
supplied. If no arguments are given, help will prompt for one. 

The arguments may be either message numbers (which normally 
appear in parentheses following messages) or command names. 
There are the following types of arguments: 

type 1 Begins with nonnumerics, ends in numerics. The non- 
numeric prefix is usually an abbreviation for the program 
or set of routines which produced the message (e.g., ge8, 
for message 6 from the get command). 

type 2 Does not contain numerics (as a command, such as get) 

type 3 Is all numeric (e.g., 212) 

The response of the program will be the explanatory information 
related to the argument, if there is any. 

When all else fails, try "help stuck". 



Files 

/usr/lib/help Directory containing files of message text 
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, -i , or — F options can be used to produce different types of 
executable files. 

Ld understands several options. Except for —1, they should appear 
before the names of all object file arguments. 

— s 'Strip' the output to save space by removing the symbol 
table and relocation records. Note that stripping impairs 
the usefulness of the debugger. This information can also 
be removed later with strip(CP). 

— sr Do not attach the short form of relocation. This does not 
imply removing the symbol table, as with — s . 

-u Take the following argument as a symbol and enter it as 
undefined in the symbol table. This is useful for loading 
wholly from a library, since initially the symbol table is 
empty and an unresolved reference is needed to force the 
loading of the first routine. 

— U Discard all symbols except those that are undefined exter- 
nal. 

— g The same as -U, except also retain the following list of 
global symbols. The list consists of the next command 
line arguments and is terminated by the end of the com- 
mand line, by - alone, or by any further option beginning 
with a -. 

-G The same as -g, except that the list of global symbols is 
taken from the file named by the following argument. If 
the next argument is — alone, the standard input is read. 
The symbols may be separated by any type of whitespace. 

— Lr This option is an abbreviation for the library name 
71ib/libjr.a\ where x is a string. If the library does not 
exist, Id then tries 7usr/lib/libjr.a\ A library is searched 
when its name is encountered, so the placement of a —1 is 
significant. Note that —1 with no argument, defaults to 
— lc . If the processor on which Id is running is not the 
same as the target processor, then it is possible that -p 
may be implied. In the case of the MC68000 target, -p 
/usr/lib/mlib is implied. 

-p Take the following argument as the directory in which -Lc 
libraries will be found. 



-x 



Do not preserve local (non.globl) symbols in the output 
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segment. With -nn, it is used to compute the base of the 
data segment. With — nr, it is used to compute the base 
of the text segment. 

— R The next argument is taken to be a hexadecimal number 
that is used as the base address for text relocation. With 
— i or — nn , it also specifies the text base address; with 
— nr it specifies the data base address. 

— F The next argument is taken to be a hexadecimal number 
mat specifies the size of the stack required by the object 
file when executing. This only has meaning on those 
processors that cannot expand the stack dynamically. 

Files 

/lib/lib*, a libraries 

/usr/mlib/lib*.a more libraries 

x.out output file 

See Also 

as(CP), ar(CP), cc(CP), ranlib(CP), strip(CP), x.out(F) 
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and write to, defaulted to stdin and stdout, respectively. 

Any line beginning with a blank is assumed to contain only C text 
and is copied; if it precedes 93% it is copied into the external defini- 
tion area of the lex.yy.c file. All rules should follow a 9?% as in 
YACC. Lines preceding 53% which begin with a nonblank character 
define the string on the left to be the remainder of the line; it can be 
called out later by surrounding it with {}. Note that curly brackets 
do not imply parentheses; only string substitution is done. 

Example 

D [0- 9) 

%% 

if printf("IFstatement\n"); 

(a- zj+ printf("tag, value %s\n",yytext); 

0{D}+ printf("octal number %s\n"»yy text ); 
(D}+ printf( "decimal number %s\n",yytext) ; 
"++" printf("unary op\n B ); 
"+" printf( "binary op\n"); 
7*" { loop: 

while (input() !«'*); 

switch (input()) 

{ 

case '/': break; 
case '*: unput('* / ); 
default: go to loop; 

.. i y ' ; 

The external names generated by lex all begin with the prefix yy or 
YY. 

The options must appear before any files. The option - c indicates 
C actions and is the default, - t causes the lex.yy.c program to be 
written instead to standard output, - v provides a one-line summary 
of statistics of the machine generated, - n will not print out the - 
summary. Multiple files are treated as a single file. If no files are 
specified, standard input is used. 

Certain table sizes for the resulting finite state machine can be set in 
the definitions section: 

number of positions is n (default 2000) 

9fan 

number of states is n (500) 

%n 

number of parse tree nodes is n (1000) 
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Name 

lint- Checks C language usage and syntax. 

Syntax 

lint [- abchlnpuvx] file ... 



Description 

Lint attempts to detect features of the C program file that are likely 
to be bugs, nonportable, or wasteful. It also checks type usage more 
strictly than the C compiler. Among the things which are currently 
detected are unreachable statements, loops not entered at the top, 
automatic variables declared and not used, and logical expressions 
whose value is constant. Moreover, the usage of functions is 
checked to find functions which return values in some places and 
not in others, functions called with varying numbers of arguments, 
and functions whose values are not used. 

If more than one file is given, it is assumed that all the files are to be 
loaded together; they are checked for mutual compatibility. If rou- 
tines from the standard library are called from file, lint checks the 
function definitions using the standard lint library llibc.ln. If lint is 
invoked with the - p option, it checks function definitions from the 
portable lint library llibport.ln. 

Any number of lint options may be used, in any order. The follow- 
ing options are used to suppress certain kinds of complaints: 

- a Suppresses complaints about assignments of long values to vari- 

ables that are not long. 

- b Suppresses complaints about break statements that cannot be 

reached. (Programs produced by lex or yacc will often result in 
a large number of such complaints.) 

- c Suppresses complaints about casts that have questionable porta- 

bility. 

- h Does not apply heuristic tests that attempt to intuit bugs, 

improve style, and reduce waste. 

- u Suppresses complaints about functions and external variables 

used and not defined, or defined and not used. (This option is 
suitable for running lint on a subset of files of a larger program.) 

- v Suppresses complaints about unused arguments in functions. 

- x Does not report variables referred to by external declarations 

but never used. 
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/usr/lib/llibc, /usr/lib/llibpoft, /usr/lib/llibm, /usr/lib/llibdbm, 
/usr/lib/llibtermlib 

Standard lint libraries (source format) 

/usr/tmp/*lint* Temporaries 



See Also 
cc(CP) 



Notes 



Exit{S), and other functions which do not return, are not under- 
stood. This can cause improper error messages. 
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Name 

m4 - Invoices a macro processor. 

Syntax 

m4 { options ] [ files ] 

Description 

M4 is a macro processor intended as a front end for Ratfor, C, and 
other languages. Each of the argument JUe$ is processed in order; if 
there are no files, or if a filename is - , the standard input is read. 
The processed text is written on the standard output 

The options and their effects are as follows: 

- e Operates interactively. Interrupts are ignored and the output is 

unbuffered. 

- s Enables line sync output for the C preprocessor ($line ...) 

- Bint 

Changes the size of the push-back and argument collection 
buffers from the default of 4,096. 

- Hint 

Changes the size of the symbol table hash array from the 
default of 199. The size should be prime. 

- Sint 

Changes the size of the call stack from the default of 100 slots. 
Macros take three slots, and nonmacro arguments take one. 

-Tint 

Changes the size of the token buffer from the default of 512 

bytes. 

To be effective, these flags must appear before any filenames and 
before any — D or - U flags: 

- Dname[=xval) 

Defines name to vol or to null in vol's absence. 

- Una me 

Undefines name. 
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shift Returns all but its first argument. The other arguments 

are quoted and pushed back with commas in between. 
The quoting nullifies the effect of the extra scan that 
will subsequently be performed. 

changequote Changes quotation marks to the first and second argu- 
ments. The symbols may be up to five characters long. 
Changequote without arguments restores the original 
values (i.e., v ^. 

change com Changes left and right comment markers from the 
default # and newline. With no arguments, the com- 
ment mechanism is effectively disabled. With one 
argument, the left marker becomes the argument and 
the right marker becomes newline. With two argu- 
ments, both markers are affected. Comment markers 
may be up to five characters long. 

divert M4 maintains 10 output streams, numbered 0-8. The 

final output is the concatenation of the streams in 
numerical order; initially stream is the current 
stream. The divert macro changes the current output 
stream to its (digit- string) argument. Output diverted 
to a stream other than through 9 is discarded. 

undivert Causes immediate output of text from diversions 
named as arguments, or all diversions if no argument 
Text may be undiverted into another diversion. 
Undiverting discards the diverted text. 

divnum Returns the value of the current output stream. 

dnl Reads and discards characters up to and including the 

next newline. 

ifelse Has three or more arguments. If the first argument is 

the same string as the second, then the value is the 
third argument If not and if there are more than four 
arguments, the process is repeated with arguments 4, 5, 
6 and 7. Otherwise, the value is either the fourth 
string, or if it is not present null. 

incr Returns the value of its argument incremented by 1. 

The value of the argument is calculated by interpreting 
an initial digit-string as a decimal number. 

deer Returns the value of its argument decremented by 1. 

eval Evaluates its argument as an arithmetic expression, 

using 32- bit arithmetic. Operators include +., - , *, /, 
% * (exponentiation), bitwise &, |, *, and "; relation- 
al; parentheses. Octal and hex numbers may be 
specified as in C. The second argument specifies the 
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Name 

make - Maintains, updates, and regenerates groups of programs. 



Syntax 



make (- f makefile] [- p] [- ij [- k] [- s] [- i] [- n] [- bj [- e] 
[- t] [- q] [- d] [names] 



Description 

The following is a brief description of all options and some special 
names: 

- f makefile Description filename. Makefile is assumed to be the 

name of a description file. A filename of - denotes 
the standard input. The contents of makefile override 
the built-in rules if they are present. 

- p Prints out the complete set of macro definitions and 

target descriptions. 

- i Ignores error codes returned by invoked commands. 

This mode is entered if the fake target name .IGNORE 
appears in the description file. 

- k Abandons work on the current entry, but continues on 

other branches that do not depend on that entry. 

- s Silent mode. Does not print command lines before 

executing. This mode is also entered if the fake target 
name .SILENT appears in the description file. 

- r Does not use the built-in rules. 

- n No execute mode. Prints commands, but does not 

execute them. Even lines beginning with an Q are 
printed. 

- b Compatibility mode for old makefiles. 

- e Environment variables override assignments within 

makefiles. 

- t Touches the target files (causing them to be up-to- 

date) rather than issues the usual commands. 

- d Debug mode. Prints out detailed information on files 

and times examined. 
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line is always executed (see discussion of the MAKEFLAGS macro 
under Environment). The - t (touch) option updates the modified 
date of a file without executing any commands. 

Commands returning nonzero status normally terminate make. If 
the — i option is present, or the entry .IGNORE: appears in makefile, 
or if the line specifying the command begins with 
<tab><hyphen>, the error is ignored. If the - k option is 
present, work is abandoned on the current entry, but continues on 
other branches that do not depend on that entry. 

The - b option allows old makefiles (those written for the old ver- 
sion of make) to run without errors. The difference between the old 
version of make and this version is that this version requires all 
dependency lines to have a (possibly null) command associated with 
them. The previous version of make assumed if no command was 
specified explicitly that the command was null. 

Interrupt and quit cause the target to be deleted unless the target 
depends on the special name .PRECIOUS. 



Environment 

The environment is read by make. All variables are assumed to be 
macro definitions and processed as such. The environment variables 
are processed before any makefile and after the internal rules; thus, 
macro assignments in a makefile override environment variables. 
The -e option causes the environment to override the macro 
assignments in a makefile. 

The MAKEFLAGS environment variable is processed by make as 
containing any legal input option (except - f , - p* and - d) defined 
for the command line. Further, upon invocation, make "invents" 
the variable if it is not in the environment, puts the current options 
into it, and passes it on to invocations of commands. Thus, 
MAKEFLAGS always contains the current input options. This proves 
very useful for "super-makes". In fact, as noted above, when the 

- n option is used, the command ${MAKE) is executed anyway; 
hence, one can perform a make - n recursively on a whole software 
system to see what would have been executed. This is because the 

- n is put in MAKEFLAGS and passed to further invocations of 
$(MAKE). This is one way of debugging all of the makefiles for a 
software project without actually doing anything. 

Macros 

Entries of the form etringl = etring2 are macro definitions. Subse- 
quent appearances of %{etringl\:eubetl=[eubet2\\) are replaced by 
etringS. The parentheses are optional if a single character macro 
name is used and there is no substitute sequence. The optional 
•,tubstl=Bubgt2 is a substitute sequence. If it is specified, all nono- 
verlapping occurrences of subetl in the named macro are replaced by 
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dependents such as .c, .s, etc. If no update commands for such a 
file appear in makefile, and if a default dependent exists, that prere- 
quisite is compiled to make the target. In this case, make has infer- 
ence rules which allow building files from other files by examining 
the suffixes and determining an appropriate inference rule to use. 
The current default inference rules are: 

.c .c" .sh .sh" .c.o .c~.o .c\c .s.o .s~.o .y.o .y~.o .l.o .l\o 
.y.c .y\c .l.c .c.a .c~.a ,s\a .h~.h 

The internal rules for make are contained in the source file rules. c 
for the make program. These rules can be locally modified. To print 
out the rules compiled into the make on any machine in a form suit- 
able for re compilation, the following command is used: 

make - f p - 2>/dev/null </dev/null 

The only peculiarity in this output is the (null) string which printf(S) 
prints when handed a null string. 

A tilde in the above rules refers to an SCCS file (see $ccefile(Y)). 
Thus, the rule .c~.o would transform an SCCS C source file into an 
object file (.o). Because the s. of the SCCS files is a prefix it is 
incompatible with male's suffix point-of-view. Hence, the tilde is a 
way of changing any file reference into an SCCS file reference. 

A rule with only one suffix (i.e. .c:) is the definition of how to build 
x from x.c. In effect, the other suffix is null. This is useful for 
building targets from only one source file (e.g., shell procedures, 
simple C programs). 

Additional suffixes are given as the dependency list for .SUFFIXES. 
Order is significant; the first possible name for which both a file and 
a rule exist is inferred as a prerequisite. 

The default list is: 

.SUFFIXES: .o .c .y .1 .s 

Here again, the above command for printing the internal rules will 
display the list of suffixes implemented on the current machine. 
Multiple suffix lists accumulate; .SUFFIXES: with no dependencies 
clears the list of suffixes. 



Inference Rides 

The first example can be done more briefly: 

pgm: a.o b.o 

cc a.o b.o - o pgm 
a.o b.o: incl.h 
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C source files are out of date. The substitution mode translates the 
.o to .c. (Unfortunately, one cannot as yet transform to .c") Note 
also, the disabling of the .c.a: rule, which would have created each 
object file, one by one. This particular construct speeds up archive 
library maintenance considerably. This type of construct becomes 
very cumbersome if the archive library contains a mix of assembly 
programs and C programs. 



Files 

[Mmjakefile 
s.[Mm]akefile 

See Also 
sh(C) 



Notes 



Some commands return nonzero status inappropriately; use — i to 
overcome the difficulty. Commands that are directly executed by the 
shell, notably ed(C), are ineffectual across newlines in make. The 
syntax (lib(filel.o file2.o file3.o) is illegal. You cannot build 
lib(file.o) from file.o. The macro $(a:.o=.c~) is not available. 
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Example 



char efilname[] = Yusr/lib/pi_strings"; 
int efil «=• -1; 

error(al, a2, a3, a4) 

char buf [256]; 

if (efil <0) { 

efil «=» open(efilname, 0); 
if (efil < 0) { 

perror(efilname); 

exit(C); 

> } 

if (lseek(efil, (long) al, 0) ||read(efil, buf, 256) <=0) 

goto oops; 
printf(buf, a2, a3, a4); 



} 
See Also 

lseek(S), xstr(CP) 



Credit 



This utility was developed at the University of California at Berkeley 
and is used with permission. 



Notes 



All the arguments except the name of the file to be processed are 
unnecessary. 
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Name 

prof - display profile data 

Syntax 

prof [ -a ] [ -1 ] [ -low f -high } } \ file ] 

Description 

Prof interprets the file mon.out produced by the monitor subrou- 
tine. Under default modes, the symbol table in the named object 
file (x.out default) is read and correlated with the mon.out profile 
file. For each external symbol, the percentage of time spent exe- 
cuting between that symbol and the next is printed (in decreasing 
order), together with the number of times that routine was called 
and the number of milliseconds per call. 

If the —a option is used, all symbols are reported rather than just 
external symbols. If the -I option is used, the output is listed by 
symbol value rather than decreasing percentage. 

If the —v option is used, all printing is suppressed and a graphic 
version of the profile is produced on the standard output for display 
by the plot(C) filters. The numbers low and high, by default and 
100, cause a selected percentage of the profile to be plotted with 
accordingly higher resolution. 

in order for the number of calls to a routine to be tallied, the — p 
option of cc must have been given when the file containing the 
routine was compiled. This option also arranges for the mon.out 
file to be produced automatically. 

FUes 

mon.out for profile 
x.out for namelist 

See Also 

monitor(S), profil(S), cc(CP) , plot(C) 

Notes 

Beware of quantization errors. 

If you use an explicit call to monitor®) you will need to make sure 
that the buffer size is equal to or smaller than the program size. 
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Data Keywords 

Data keywords specify which parts of an SCCS file are to be retrieved 
and output All parts of an SCCS file (see eeeefile[F)) have an asso- 
ciated data keyword. There is no limit on the number of times a 
data keyword may appear in a datagpee. 

The information printed by pro consists of the user-supplied text and 
appropriate values (extracted from the SCCS file) substituted for the 
recognized data keywords in the order of appearance in the dataepee. 
The format of a data keyword value is either simple, in which key- 
word substitution is direct, or multiline, in which keyword substitu- 
tion is followed by a carriage return. 

User-supplied text is any text other than recognized data keywords. 
A tab is specified by \t and carriage return/newline is specified by \n. 
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Examples 

The; following: 

prs - dTJsers and/or user IDs for :F: are:\n:UN:" s.file 

may produce on the standard output: 

Users and/or user IDs for s.file are: 

xyz 

131 

abc 

prs - d"Newest delta for pgm :M:: :I: Created :D: By :P:" - r 
s.file 

may produce on the standard output: 

Newest delta for pgm main.c: 3.7 Created 77/12/1 By cas 
As a epecial eaee: 

prs s.file 
may produce on the standard output 

D 1.1 77/12/1 00:00:00 cas 1 000000/00000/00000 

MRs: 

bl78- 12345 

bl79-54321 

COMMENTS: 

this is the comment line for s.file initial delta 

for each delta table entry of the "D" type. The only option allowed 
to be used with the tpecial eaee is the - a option. 

Files 

/tmp/pr????? 

See Also 

admin(CP), delta(CP), get(CP), help(CP), sccsfile(F) 

Diagnostics 

Use Ac/p(CP) for explanations. 
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Name 

ratfor - Converts Rational FORTRAN into standard FORTRAN. 

Syntax 

ratfor ( option .... J ( filename ... ] 

Description 

Ratfor converts a rational dialect of FORTRAN into ordinary irra- 
tional FORTRAN. Ratfor provides control flow constructs essentially 
identical to those in C: 

statement grouping: 

{ statement; statement; statement } 

decision-making: 

if (condition) statement | else statement] 
switch (integer value) { 

case integer: statement 

[ default: ] statement 

loops: 

while (condition) statement 

for (expression; condition; expression) statement 

do limits statement 

repeat statement ( until (condition) ] 

break [n] 

next (n] 

.and some additional syntax to make programs easier to read and write: 

Free form input: 

multiple statements/line; automatic continuation 

Comments: 

# this is a comment 

Translation of relational: 

>., >ss=, etc., become .GT., .GE., etc. 

Return (expression) 

returns expression to caller from function 

Define: 

define name replacement 
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Name 

regcmp - Compiles regular expressions. 

Syntax 

regcmp [- ] files 



Description 

Regcmp, in most cases, precludes the need for calling regcmp (see 
regex(S)) from C programs. This saves on both execution time and 
program size. The command regemp compiles the regular expres- 
sions in file and places the output in file .i. If the - option is used, 
the output will be placed in file .c. The format of entries in file is a 
name (C variable) followed by one or more blanks followed by a 
regular expression enclosed in double quotation marks. The output 
of regemp is C source code. Compiled regular expressions are 
represented as extern char vectors. Ftic.i files may thus be included 
into C programs, or fie.c files may be compiled and later loaded. In 
the C program which uses the regemp output, regex(abc,line) applies 
the regular expression named abc to line. Diagnostics are self- 
explanatory. 



Examples 

name "((A- Za- z][A- Za- zO- 9j*)$0" 
telno "\({0,1X(2- fl][011|l- 8])$0\){0,1} 



2-<m0-fl]{2})$l[-]{0,l}" 
0- 9]{4})$2" 



In the C program that uses the regcmp output, 

regex( telno, line, area, exch, rest) 
will apply the regular expression named telno to line. 

See Also 
regex(S) 
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Name 

sact- Prints current SCCS file editing activity. 

Syntax 

sact files 



Description 

Sact informs the user of any impending deltas to a named SCCS file. 
This situation occurs when get(CP) with the - e option has been 
previously executed without a subsequent execution of delta(CP). If 
a directory is named on the command line, tact behaves as though 
each file in the directory were specified as a named file, except that 
nonSCCS files and unreadable files are silently ignored. If a name of 
- is given, the standard input is read with each line being taken as 
the name of an SCCS file to be processed. 

The output for each named file consists of five fields separated by 
spaces. 

Field 1 Specifies the SID of a delta that currently exists in the 

SCCS file to which changes will be made to make the 
new delta 

Field 2 Specifies the SID for the new delta to be created 

Field 3 Contains the logname of the user who will make the 

delta i.e., executed a get for editing 

Field 4 Contains the date that get- e was executed 

Field 5 Contains the time that get- e was executed 



See Also 

delta(CP), get(CP), unget(CP) 

Diagnostics 

Use Ae/p(CP) for explanations. 
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Name 

size - Prints the size of an object file. 

Syntax 

size [ object ... j 



Description 

Size prints the (decimal) number of bytes required by the text, data, 
and bss portions, and their sum in decimal and hexadecimal, of each 
object-file argument If no file is specified, a.out is used. 



See Also 
aout(F) 
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Name 

strings - Finds the printable strings in an object file. 

Syntax 

strings [- ] {- o] | - number ] file ... 



Description 

Strings looks for ASCII strings in a binary file. A string is any 
sequence of four or more printing characters ending with a newline 
or a null character. Unless the - flag is given, ttringt only looks in 
the initialized data space of object files. If the - o flag is given, then 
each string is preceded by its decimal offset in the file. If the 
- number flag is given then number is used as the minimum string 
length rather than 4. 

Stringi is useful for identifying random object files and many other 
things. 



See Also 

hd(C),od(0) 



Credit 



This utility was developed at the University of California at Berkeley 
and is used with permission. 
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Name 

time- Times a command. 

Syntax 

time command 



Description 

The given command is executed; after it is complete, time prints the 
elapsed time during the command, the time spent in the system, and 
the time spent in execution of die command. Times are reported in 
seconds. 

The times are printed on the standard error. 



See Also 

times(S) 
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Name 

unget - Undoes a previous get of an SCCS file. 

Syntax 

unget [- rSID] [- s] [- n] files 



Description 

Unget undoes the effect of a get - e done prior to creating the 
intended new delta. If a directory is named, unget behaves as 
though each file in the directory were specified as a named file, 
except that nonSCCS files and unreadable files are silently ignored. 
If a name of - is given, the standard input is read with each line 
being taken as the name of an SCCS file to be processed. 

Options apply independently to each named file. 

- rSID Uniquely identifies which delta is no longer intended. 

(This would have been specified by get as the "new 
delta".) The use of this option is necessary only if two 
or more versions of the same SCCS file have been 
retrieved for editing by the same person (login name). 
A diagnostic results if the specified SID is ambiguous, 
or if it is necessary and omitted on the command line. 

- s Suppresses the printout, on the standard output, of the 

intended delta's SID. 

- n Causes the retention of the file which would normally 

be removed from the current directory. 



See Also 

delta( CP) , get( CP) , sact( CP) 

Diagnostics 

Use Ae/p(CP) for explanations. 
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The 8-bit code returned by to/ is a disjunction of the possible errors, 
i. e., can be interpreted as a bit string where (moving from left to 
right) set bits are interpreted as follows: 

bit = Missing file argument 

bit 1 ■* Unknown or duplicate option 

bit 2 =» Corrupted SCCS file 

bit 3 « Can't open file or file not SCCS 

bit 4 B SID is invalid or ambiguous 

bit 5 ■■ SID does not exist 

bit 6 ■» %£%, - y mismatch 

bit 7 ■« 9SM% - m mismatch 

Note that val can process two or more files on a given command line 
and in turn can process multiple command line (when reading the 
standard input). In these cases an aggregate code is returned; a logi- 
cal OR of the codes generated for each command line and file pro- 
cessed. 

See Also 

admin(CP), delta(CP), get(CP), prs(CP) 

Diagnostics 

Use Ae/p(CP) for explanations. 

Notes 

Val can process up to 50 files on a single command line. 
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Name 

xstr - Extracts strings from C programs. 

Syntax 

xstr[-cj |- J. [ file] 

Description 

Xetr maintains a file etringe into which strings in component parts of 
a large program are hashed. These strings are replaced with refer- 
ences to this common area This serves to implement shared con- 
stant strings, most useful if they are also read-only. 

The command 

xstr - c name 

will extract the strings from the C source in name, replacing string 
references by expressions of the form (&xstr[number]) for some 
number. An appropriate declaration of xetr is prepended to the file. 
The resulting C text is placed in the file x.c, to then be compiled. 
The strings from this file are placed in the $tring$ data base if they 
are not there already. Repeated strings and strings which are suffices 
of existing strings do not cause changes to the data base. 

After all components of a large program have been compiled, a file 
xe.c declaring the common xetr space can be created by a command 
of the form 

xstr -enamel name2 name3 ... 

This zs.c file should then be compiled and loaded with the rest of the 
program. If possible, the array can be made read-only (shared) sav- 
ing space and swap overhead. 

Xetr can also be used on a single file. A command 

xstr name 

creates files x.c and xe.e as before, without using or affecting any 
etringe file in the same directory. 

It may be useful to run xetr after the C preprocessor if any macro 
definitions yield strings or if there is conditional code which contains 
strings which may not, in fact, be needed. Xetr reads from its stan- 
dard input when the argument- is given. An appropriate command 
sequence for running xetr after the C preprocessor is: 
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Name 

yacc - Invokes a compiler- compiler. 

Syntax 

yacc [ - vd ] grammar 

Description 

Yacc converts a context-free grammar into a set of tables for a sim- 
ple automaton which executes an LR(l) parsing algorithm. The 
grammar may be ambiguous; specified precedence rules are used to 
break ambiguities. 

The output file, y.tab.c, must be compiled by the C compiler to pro- 
duce a program yyparee. This program must be loaded with the lexi- 
cal analyzer program, yylex, as well as main and yyerror, an error 
handling routine. These routines must be supplied by the user; 
/ear(CP) is useful for creating lexical analyzers usable by yacc. 

If the - v flag is given, the file y .output is prepared, which contains 
a description of the parsing tables and a report on conflicts generated 
by ambiguities in the grammar. 

If the - d flag is used, the file y.tab.h is generated with the ^define 
statements that associate the yaee-assigned "token codes" with the 
user-declared "token names". This allows source files other than 
y.tab.c to access the token codes. 

Files 

y.output 

y.tab.c 

y.tab.h Defines for token names 

yacc.tmp, yacc.acts Temporary files 

/usr/lib/yaccpar Parser prototype for C programs 

See Also 
lex(CP) 
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defopen.defread 


Reads default entries 


dup,dup2 


Duplicates anopenfile 




descriptor 


ccvt, fcvt 


Performs output conversions 


execl, execv, excclc, 




cxecve, execlp, cxccvp 


Executes a file 


exit 


Terminatesaprocess 


exp.log.pow.sqrt 


Performs exponential, logarithm, 




power, square root functions 


fclose.fflush 


Closes or flushes a stream 


fcntl 


Controkopenfiles 


ferror.feof, 




clearerr, filcno, 


Determines stream status 


floor, fabs, ceil, 




frnod 


Performsabsohite value, floor, 




ceiling, andremainder functions 


fopen, freopen, fdopen 


Opens a stream 


fork 


Creates a new process 


fread,fwrite 


Performsbufferedbinary 




input and output 


firexp,!dexp,modf 


Splits floating-pointnumberinto 




amantissaand an exponent 


fseek, ftell, rewind 


Repositions a stream 


gamma 


Performs log gamma functions 


getc, getchar, 




fgetc.getw 


Getscharacteror word from a 




stream 


getcwd 


Getspathname of current 




working directory 


getenv 


Gets value for environment name 


getgrent.getgrgid, 




getgrnam, setgrent, 




endgrent 


Get group file entry 


getlogin 


Gets login name 


getopt 


Getsoption letter from argument 




vector 


getpass 


Reads a password 


getpid.getpgrp, 




getppid 


Getsprocess, process group, and 




parentprocesslDs 


getpw 


Gets name from U1D 


getpwent, getpwuid , 




getpwnam, setpwent, 




endpwent 


Getspassword file entry 


gets.fgets 


Gets a string from a stream 


getuid,geteuid, 




getgid.getegid 


Gets real user, effective user, real 




group and effective group IDs 


hypot 


Determines Euclidean distance 


ioctl 


Controls character devices 


kill 


Sendsa signal to aprocessorora 



group of processes 



1-ii 



sdgetv, sdwaitv 

setbuf 

setjmp, longjmp 

setpgrp 

setuid.setgid 

shutdn 

signal 

sigsem 



Synchronizes shared data access 

Assigns buffering to a stream 

Perfbrmsa nonlocal "goto" 

Setsprocess group ID 

Sets user and group IDs 

Flushesblockl/Oandhalts 

theCPU 

Specifies what to do upon 

receipt of a signal 

Signals a process waiting on 

a semaphore 



sinh,cosh,tanh 


Peforms hyperbolic functions 


sleep 


Suspends execution for an 




interval 


ssignal.gsignal 


Implements software signals 


stat.fstat 


Gets file status 


stdio 


Performs standard buffered 




input and output 


stime 


Setsthetime 


string, strcat, 




strncat, strcmp, 




strncmp, strcpy, 




strncpy, strlen, 




strchr.strrchr, 




strpbrk, strspn, 




strcspn, strtok 


Performs string operations 


swab 


Swapsbytes 


sync 


Updates the super— block 


system 


Executesa shell command 


termcap,tgetent, 




tgetnum,tgetflag, 




tgetstr, tgoto, tputs 


Performs terminal functions 


time.ftime 


Gets time and date 


times 


Getsprocessand child 




process times 


tmpfile 


Creates a temporary file 


tmpnam 


Creates a name for a 




temporary file 


trig, sin, cos, tan, 




asin, acos, atan, atan2 


Performs trigonometric functions 


ttyname, isatty 


Finds the name of a terminal 


ulimit 


Gets and setsuser limits 


umask 


Sets and gets file creation 




mask 


umount 


Unmounts a file system 


uname 


Gets nameof current XENIX 




system 


ungetc 


Pushescharacterbackinto 




input stream 


unlink 


Removes directory entry 


ustat 


Gets files system statistics 


utime 


Sets file access and 



1-iv 



Execution, files 

Execution, nonlocal ' 'goto' ' 

Execution, profiling 

Execution, shell 

exec v function 

execve function 

execvp function 

fabs function 

fcvt function 

fdopen function. 

feof function 

fetch function 

fflush function 

fgetc function 

fgets function. 



File system, mounting 

File system, statistics 

File system, unmounting. 



File, accessandmodificationtimes 

File , accessibility 

FUe.checkfor reading 

File, closing 

File, control 



File, creation 
File, creation 
File, creationmask_ 

File , duplication 

File, error and status. 
File, linking 



File, lockingregions 

File, mode 

File, opening 

File, ownership 

File , reading 

File, removal 

File , size 



File, status 

File, temporary 

File, user and group ID. 
File, writing 



Filename, creation 

Filename , temporary . 
fileno function 



Files, repositioning 
firstkey function 



Floor, ceiling, and remainder functions 

fmod function 

fprintf function 



exec 
[__setjmp 

monitor 
[system 
.exec 
[exec 
[exec 
.floor 
[ecvt 
.fopen 
[ferror 
[dbm 
[fdose 
[gete 
_gets 
_ mount 
_nstat 
'amount 
_utime 
"access 
"rdchk 

dose 
"fend 
jxtat 
[[mknod 
"umask 
_dnp 
"ferror 
Jink 
'locking 

chmod 
_open 
_chown 

read 

unlink 
"chsize 
[stat 
"tmpfile 

setuid 
_ write 
"mktemp 
_tmpnam 
"ferror 
_lseek 
"dbm 
_floor 

floor 
"printf 



log function 


exp 


log 10 function 


exp 


Login name 


cuserid 


Login name, user 


logname 


Login, name 


getlogin 


longjmp function 


setimp 


ttoB function 


13tol 


Mathematics, Bessel functions 


bessel 


Mathematics, Euclidean distance 
Mathematics, exponential and logarithm functions 
Mathematics, hyperbolic functions 
Mathematics, log gamma function 
Mathematics, trigonometric functions 
Memory, allocation 


bypot 

exp 

sink 

gamma 

trig 

malloc 


Message, errors 


assert 


modf function 


frexp 


Name list 


nlkt 


Name list 


xlist 


nb wait sem function 


waitsem 


nextkey function 


dbm 


Option, from argument vector 
Password, file entries 


getopt 
getpwent 


Password, file entries 


putpwent 


Password, foruserlD 


getpw 


Password, input 


getpass 


pclose function 


popen 


Pipe, creating 


pipe 


Pipe, openingandclosing 
pow function 


popen 
exp 


Process, alarmclock 


alarm 


Process, creation 


fork 


Process, execution priority 
Process, executiontime profile 
Process, executiontimes 


nice 

profil 

times 


Process, group ID 


setpgrp 


Process, limits 


ulimit 


Process, locking inmemory 
Process, memory allocation 
Process, real and effective IDs 
Process, suspension until signal 
Process, temporary suspension 
Process, temporary suspension 
Process, termination 


lock 

sbrk 

getuid 

pause 

nap 

sleep 

abort 


Process, termination 


exit 


Process, termination 


kfll 


Process, trace 


p trace 


Process, waiting for child process 
Process, IDs 


wait 
getpid 



Stream, string output. 

Strings, operations 

strlen function 

strncat function 

strncmp function 

strncpy function 

strpbrk function 

strrchr function 

strspn function 

strtok function 



System, current name _ 

System, stopping 

System, super— block. 

System, time 

sys-errlist variable 

sys_nerr variable 

tan function 
tanhfunctioon 



Terminal, capability functions 

Terminal, filenames 

Terminal, name 

tgetflag function 

tgetnum function 

tgetstr function 

tgoto function 

Time and date 

toascii function__ 

tolower function 

toupper function 

tputs function 

tzset function _ 

Working directory 



Working directory, pathname, 

yO function 

yl function 

ynfunction 



puts 
'string 

string 
[string 
.string 

string 
[string 
.string 
.string 

string 

uname 

shntdn 
[sync 
[stime 
_perror 

perror 
"trig 

sinh 
.termcap 

ctenoid 
[ttyname 
.termcap 
_ termcap 
_ termcap 
.termcap 
.time 

conv 

conv 
[conv 
.termcap 

ctime 

chdir 
_getcwd 

bessel 



bessel 
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1 EPERM Not owner 

Typically this error indicates an attempt to modify a file in some 
•way forbidden except to its owner or super-user. It is also 
returned for attempts by ordinary users to do things allowed 
only to the super- user. 

2 ENOENT No such file or directory 

This error occurs when a filename is specified and the file 
should exist but doesn't, or when one of the directories in a 
pathname does not exist. 

3 ESRCH No such process 

No process can be found corresponding to that specified by pid 
in kill or ptraee. 

4 EINTR Interrupted system call 

An asynchronous signal (such as interrupt or quit), which the 
user has elected to catch, occurred during a system call. If exe- 
cution is resumed after processing the signal, it will appear as if 
the interrupted system call returned this error condition. 

5 EIO I/O error 

Some physical I/O error. This error may in some cases occur on 
a call following the one to which it actually applies. 

6 ENXIO No such device or address 

I/O on a special file refers to a subdevice which does not exist, 
or beyond the limits of the device. It may also occur when, for 
example, a tape drive is not on-line or no disk pack is leaded on 
a drive. 

7 E2BIG Arg list too long 

An argument list longer than 5,120 bytes is presented to a 
member of the exec family. 

8 ENOEXEC Exec format error 

A request is made to execute a file which, although it has the 
appropriate permissions, does not start with a valid magic 
number (see a.out(F)). 

9 EBADF Bad file number 

Either a file descriptor refers to no open file, or a read (respec- 
tively write) request is made to a file which is open only for 
writing (respectively reading). 

10 ECHILD No child processes 

A wait, was executed by a process that had no existing or 
unwaited-for child processes. 

11 EAGAIN No more processes 

A fork, failed because the system's process table is full or the 
user is not allowed to create any more processes. 
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23 ENFILE File table overflow 

The system's table of open files is full, and temporarily no more 
opent can be accepted. 

24 EMFILE Too many open files 

No process may have more than 20 file descriptors open at a 
time. 

25 ENOTTY Not a typewriter 

26 ETXTBSY Text file busy 

An attempt to execute a pure-procedure program which is 
currently open for writing (or reading). Also an attempt to open 
for writing a pure- procedure program that is being executed. 

27 EFBIG File too large 

The size of a file exceeded the maximum file size 
(1,082,201,088 bytes) or ULIMIT; see «/»m»f(S). 

28 ENOSPC No space left on device 

During a write to an ordinary file, there is no free space left on 
the device. 

29 ESPIPE Illegal seek 

An leeek was issued to a pipe. 

30 EROFS Read-only file system 

An attempt to modify a file or directory was made on a device 
mounted read-only. 

31 EMLINK Too many links 

An attempt to make more than the maximum number of links 
(1000) to a file. 

32 EPIPE Broken pipe 

A write on a pipe for which there is no process to read the data. 
This condition normally generates a signal; the error is returned 
if the signal is ignored. 

33 EDOM Math arg out of domain of func 

The argument of a function in the math package is out of the 
domain of the function. 

34 ERANGE Math result not representable 

The value of a function in the math package is not representable 
within machine precision. 

35 EUCLEAN File system needs cleaning 

An attempt was made to mo«n<(S) a file system whose super- 
block is not flagged clean. 

36 EDEADLOCK Would deadlock 

A process' attempt to lock a file region would cause a deadlock 
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i?eo/ Ueer ID and Real Group ID 

Each user allowed on the system is identified by a positive integer 
called a real user ID. 

Each user is also a member of a group. The group is identified by a 
positive integer called the real group ID. 

An active process has a real user ID and real group ID that are set to 
the real user ID and real group ID, respectively, of the user responsi- 
ble for the creation of the process. 

Effective Ueer ID and Effective Group ID 

An active process has an effective user ID and an effective group ID 
that are used to determine file access permissions (see below). The 
effective user ID and effective group ID are equal to the process' real 
user ID and real group ID respectively, unless the process or one of 
its ancestors evolved from a file that had the set-user-ID bit or set- 
group ID bit set; see exec(S). 

Super- Ueer 

A process is recognized as a euper-ueer process and is granted special 
privileges if its effective user ID is 0. 

Special Proceeeee 

The processes with a process ID of and a process ID of 1 are special 
processes and are referred to as procO and prod. 

ProcO is the scheduler. Proel is the initialization process (init). 
Procl is the ancestor of every other process in the system and is 
used to control the process structure. 

Filename 

Names consisting of up to 14 characters may be used to name an 
ordinary file, special file or directory. 

These characters may be selected from the set of all character values 
excluding (null) and the ASCII code for a / (slash). 

Note that it is generally unwise to use *, T, [, or ] as part of 
filenames because of the special meaning attached to these characters 
by the shell. Likewise, the high order bit of the character should not 
be set. 
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match the group ID of the file, and the appropriate access bit of 
the "other" portion (07) of the file mode is set. 

Otherwise, the corresponding permissions are denied. See ehmod[C) 
and chmod(S). 



See Also 

intro(C) 
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Name 

abort - Generates an IOT fault. 

Syntax 

abort ( ) 

Description 

Abort causes an I/O trap signal (SIGIOT) to be sent to the calling 
process. This usually results in termination with a core dump. 

Abort can return control if the calling process is set to catch or 
ignore the SIGIOT signal; see eignal(S). 

See Also 

adb(CP), exit(S), signal(S) 

Diagnostics 

If an aborted process returns control to the shell ( «A(C)), the shell 
usually displays the message "abort- core dumped". 
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Name 

access - Determines accessibility of a file. 



Syntax 



int access (path, amode) 
char *path; 
int amode; 



Description 

Path points to a pathname naming a file. Aecett checks the named 
file for accessibility according to the bit pattern contained in amode, 
using the real user ID in place of the effective user ID and the real 
group ID in place of the effective group ID. The bit pattern for 
amode can be formed by adding any combination of the following: 

04 Read 

02 Write 

01 Execute (search) 

00 Check existence of file 

Access to the file is denied if one or more of the following are true: 

A component of the path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

Read, write, or execute (search) permission is requested for a 
null pathname. [ENOENT] 

The named file does not exist. [ENOENT] 

Search permission is denied on a component of the path prefix. 

[EACCES] 

Write access is requested for a file on a read-only file system. 

[EROFS] 

Write access is requested for a pure procedure (shared text) file 
that is being executed. [ETXTBSY] 

Permission bits of the file mode do not permit the requested 
access. [EACCES] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 

Aeeeee checks the permissions for the owner of a file by checking the 
"owner" read, write, and execute mode bits. For members of the 
file's group, the "group" mode bits are checked. For all others, the 
"other" mode bits are checked. 
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Name 

acct - Enables or disables process accounting. 



Syntax 



int acct (path) 
char *path; 



Description 

Acct is used to enable or disable the system's process accounting 
routine. If the routine is enabled, an accounting record will be writ- 
ten on an accounting file for each process that terminates. A process 
can be terminated by a call to exit or by receipt of a signal which it 
does not ignore or catch; see eartf(S) and tignal(S). The effective 
user ID of the calling process must be super-user to use this call. 

Path points to the pathname of the accounting file. The accounting 
file format is given in aeet(F). 

The accounting routine is enabled if path is nonzero and no errors 
occur during the system call. It is disabled if path is zero and no 
errors occur during the system call. 

Acct will fail if one or more of the following are true: 

The effective user ID of the calling process is not super-user. 

[EPERM] 

An attempt is being made to enable accounting when it is 
already enabled. [EBUSY] 

A component of the path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

One or more components of the accounting file's pathname do 
not exist. [ENOENT] 

A component of the path prefix denies search permission. 

[EACCES] 

The file named by path is not an ordinary file. [EACCES] 

Mode permission is denied for the named accounting file. 

[EACCES] 

The named file is a directory. [EACCES] 

The named file resides on a read-only file system. [EROFS] 
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Name 

alarm - Sets a process' alarm clock. 



Syntax 



unsigned alarm (sec) 
unsigned sec; 



Description 

Alarm sets the calling process' alarm clock to tee seconds. After tec 
"real-time" seconds have elasped, the alarm clock sends aSIGALRM 
signal to the process; see signal(S). 

Although alarm does not wait for the signal after setting the alarm 
clock, pou«e(S) may be used to make the calling process wait. 

Alarm requests are not stacked; successive calls reset the calling pro- 
cess' alarm clock. 

If tee is 0, any previously made alarm request is canceled. 



Return Value 

Alarm returns the amount of time previously remaining in the cal- 
ling process' alarm clock. 



See Also 

pause(S), signal(S) 
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Name 

atof, atoi, atol - Converts ASCII to numbers. 



Syntax 



double atof (nptr) 
char *nptr; 

int atoi (nptr) 
char *nptr; 

long atol (nptr) 
char *nptr; 



Description 

These functions convert a string pointed to by nptr to floating, 
integer, and long integer numbers respectively. The first unrecog- 
nized character ends the string. 

Atof recognizes a string of the form: 

[+|- j digits(. digits ][e|E[ +|- j digits 1 

where the digits are contiguous decimal digits. Any number of tabs 
and spaces may precede the string. The + and - signs are optional. 
Either e or E may be used to mark the beginning of the exponent 

Atoi and atol recognize strings of the form: 

[ + | - ] digits 

where the digits are contiguous decimal digits. Any number of tabs 
and spaces may precede the string. The + and - signs are 
optional. 

See Also 

scanf(S) 

Notes 

There are no provisions for overflow. 
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Name 

bsearch - Performs a binary search. 



Syntax 



char *bsearch (key, base, nel, width, compar) 

char *key; 

char*base; 

int nel, width; 

int (*compar)(); 



Description 



Bee arch is a binary search routine generalized from Knuth (6.2.1) 
Algorithm B. It returns a pointer into a table indicating the location 
at which a datum may be found. The table must be previously 
sorted in increasing order. The first argument is a pointer to the 
datum to be located in the table. The second argument is a pointer 
to the base of the table. The third is the number of elements in the 
table. The fourth is the width of an element in bytes. The last argu- 
ment is the name of the comparison routine. It is called with two 
arguments which are pointers to the elements being compared. The 
routine must return an integer less than, equal to, or greater than 0, 
depending on whether the first argument is to be considered less 
than, equal to, or greater than the second. 



Return Value 

If the key cannot be found in the table, a value of is returned. 



See Also 

lsearch(S), qsoTt(S) 
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Name 

chmod - Changes mode of a file. 



Syntax 



int chmod (path, mode) 
char *path; 
int mode; 



Description 

Path points to a pathname naming a file. Chmod sets the access per- 
mission portion of the named file's mode according to the bit pattern 
contained in mode. 

Access permission bite for mode can be formed by adding any combi- 
nation of the following: 

04000 Set user ID on execution 

02000 Set group ID on execution 

01000 Save text image after execution 

00400 Read by owner 

00200 Write by owner 

00100 Execute (or search if a directory) by owner 

00040 Read by group 

00020 Write by group 

00010 Execute (or search) by group 

00004 Read by others 

00002 Write by others 

00001 Execute (or search) by others 

To change the mode of a file, the effective user ID of the process 
must match the owner of the file or must be super-user. 

If the effective user ID of the process is not super-user, mode bit 
01000 (save text image on execution) is cleared. 

If the effective user ID of the process is not super-user or the 
effective group ID of the process does not match the group ID of the 
file, mode bit 02000 (set group ID on execution) is cleared. 

If an executable file is prepared for sharing, then mode bit 01000 
prevents the system from abandoning the swap-space image of the 
program-text portion of the file when its last user terminates. Thus, 
when the next user executes the file, the text need not be read from 
the file system but can simply be swapped in, saving time. Many 
systems have relatively small amounts of swap space, and the same- 
text bit should be used sparingly, if at all. 
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Name 

chown - Changes the owner and group of a file. 



Syntax 



int chown (path, owner, group) 

char*path; 

int owner, group; 



Description 



Path points to a pathname naming a file. The owner ID and group 
ID of the named file are set to the numeric values contained in 
owner and group respectively. 

Only processes with an effective user ID equal to the file owner or 
super-user may change the ownership of a file. 

If chown is invoked by other than the super-user, the set-user-ID 
and setrgroup-ID bits of the file mode, 04000 and 02000 respectively, 
will be cleared. 

Chown will fail and the owner and group of the named file will 
remain unchanged if one or more of the following are true: 

A component of the path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

The named file does not exist. [ENOENT] 

Search permission is denied on a component of the path prefix. 

(EACCES) 

The effective user ID does not match the owner of the file, and 
the effective user ID is not super-user. [EPERM] 

The named file resides on a read-only file system. [EROFS] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

chmod(S) 
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Name 

chsize - Changes the size of a file. 



Syntax 



int chsize (fildes, size) 
int fildes; 
long size; 



Description 

Fidee is a file descriptor obtained from a ereat, open, drip, fentl, or 
pipe system call. Chtize changes the size of the file associated with 
the file descriptor fildee to be exactly tize bytes in length. The rou- 
tine either truncates the file, or pads it with an appropriate number 
of bytes. If tize is less than the initial size of the file, then all allo- 
cated disk blocks between eize and the initial file size are freed. 

The maximum file size as set by u/tm#(S) is enforced when chsize is 
called, rather than On subsequent writes. Thus chtize fails, and the 
file size remains unchanged if the new changed file size would 
exceed the tdimit. 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, 
the value — 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

creat(S), dup(S), lseek(S), open(S), pipe(S), ulimit(S) 



Notes 



In general if chtize is used to expand the size of a file, when data is 
written to the end of the file, intervening blocks are filled with zeros. 
In a few rare cases, reducing the file size may not remove the data 
beyond the new end-of-file. 
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Name 

conv, toupper, tolower, toascii - Translates characters. 

Syntax 

^include <ctype.h> 

int toupper (c) 
intc; 

int tolower (c) 
int c; 

int jboupper (c) 
int c; 

int jtolower (c) 
int c; 

int toascii (c) 
int c; 



Description 

Toupper and tolower convert the argument e to a letter of opposite 
case. Arguments may be the integers - 1 through 255 (the same 
values returned by gete(S)). If the argument of toupper represents a 
lowercase letter, the result is the corresponding uppercase letter. If 
the argument of tolower represents an uppercase letter, the result is 
the corresponding lowercase letter. All other arguments are Teturned 
unchanged. 

jto upper and Jtolower are macros that accomplish the same thing as 
toupper and tolower but have restricted argument values and are fas- 
ter. Jtoupper requires a lowercase letter as its argument; its result is 
the corresponding uppercase letter. Jtolower requires an uppercase 
letter as its argument; its result is the corresponding lowercase letter. 
All other arguments cause unpredictable results. 

Toaeeii converts integer values to ASCII characters. The function 
clears all bits of the integer that are not part of a standard ASCII 
character; it is intended for compatibility with other systems. 



See Also 

ctype( S) 
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Name 

creat- Creates a new file or rewrites an existing one. 



Syntax 



int creat (path, mode) 
char *path; 
int mode; 



Description 

Creat creates a new ordinary file or prepares to rewrite an existing 
file named by the pathname pointed to by path. 

If the file exists, the length is truncated to and the mode and 
owner are unchanged. Otherwise, the file's owner ID is set to the 
process 1 effective user ID, the file's group ID is set to the process' 
effective group ID, and the access permission bits (i.e., the low-order 
12 bits of the file mode) are set to the value of mode. Mode may 
has the same values as described for chmod(S). Creat will then 
modify the access permission bits as follows: 

All bits set in the process' file mode creation mask are cleared. 
See umask(S). 

The "save text image after execution bit" is cleared. See 
chmod(S). 

Upon successful completion, a nonnegative integer, namely the file 
descriptor, is returned and the file is open for writing, even if the 
mode does not permit writing. The file pointer is set to the begin- 
ning of the file. The file descriptor is set to remain open across exec 
system calls. See fenti(S). No process may have more than 20 files 
open simultaneously. A new file may be created with a mode that 
forbids writing. 

Creat will fail if one or more of the following are true: 

A component of the path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

A component of the path prefix does not exist [ENOENT] 

Search permission is denied on a component of the path prefix. 

(EACCES] 

The pathname is null. [ENOENT] 

The file does not exist and the directory in which the file is to 
be created does not permit writing. [EACCES] 
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Name 

createem - Creates an instance of a binary semaphore. 



Syntax 



8em_num — creatsem(sem_name,mode); 
int sem_num,mode 
char *sem_name; 



Description 



Createem defines a binary semaphore named by eem_name to be used 
by waiteem(S) and eigeem(S) to manage mutually exclusive access to 
a resource, shared variable, or critical section of a program. 
Createem returns a unique semaphore number eemjaum which may 
then be used as the parameter in waiteem and eigeem calls. Sema- 
phores are special files of length. The filename space is used to 
provide unique identifiers for semaphores. Mode sets the accessibil- 
ity of the semaphore using the same format as file access bits. 
Access to a semaphore is granted only on the basis of the read 
access bit; the write and execute bits are ignored. 

A semaphore can be operated on only by a synchronizing primitive, 
such as waiteem or eigeem, by createem which initializes it to some 
value, or by openeem which opens the semaphore for use by a pro- 
cess. Synchronizing primitives are guaranteed to be executed 
without interruption once started. These primitives are used by 
associating a semaphore with each resource (including critical code 
sections) to be protected. 

The process controlling the semaphore should issue 

sem_num = creatsem( "semaphore", mode); 

to create, initialize, and open the semaphore for that process. All 
other processes using the semaphore should issue 

sem_num = opensem("semaphore") 

to access the semaphore's identification value. Note that a process 
cannot open and use a semaphore that has not been initialized by a 
call to createem, nor should a process open a semaphore more than 
once in one period of execution. Both the creating and opening 
processes use waiteem and eigeem to use the semaphore eemjnum. 



See Also 

opensem(S), waitsem(S), sigsem(S). 
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Name 

crypt, setkey, encrypt - Performs encryption functions. 



Syntax 



char 'crypt (key, salt) 
char *key, *salt; 

setkey (key) 
char *key; 

encrypt (block, edflag) 
char *bJock; 
int edflag; 



Description 

Crypt is the password encryption routine. It is based on the NBS 
Data Encryption Standard (DBS), with variations intended (among 
other things) to frustrate use of hardware implementations of the 
DES for key search. 

The first argument to crypt is a user's typed password. The second is 
a 2- character string chosen from the set [a-zA-ZO-9./]; this ealt 
string is used to perturb the DES algorithm in one of 4006 different 
ways, after which the password is used as the key to encrypt repeat- 
edly a constant string. The returned value points to the encrypted 
password, in the same alphabet as the tall The first two characters 
are the ealt itself. 

The tetkey and encrypt entries provide access to the actual DES algo- 
rithm. The argument of tttkey is a character array of length 64 con- 
taining only the characters with numerical value and 1. If this 
string is divided into groups of 8,- the low-order bit in each group is 
ignored, leading to a 56-bit key which is set into the machine. 

The argument to the encrypt entry is likewise a character array of 
length 64 containing zeroes and ones. The argument array is 
modified in place to a similar array representing the bits of the argu- 
ment after having been subjected to the DES algorithm using the key 
set by eetkey. If edflag is 0, the argument is encrypted; if nonzero, it 
is decrypted. 



See Also 

passwd(C), getpass(S), passwd(M) 
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Name 

ctermid - Generates a filename for a terminal. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

char *ctermid(s) 
char *s; 

Description 

Ctermid returns a pointer to a string that, when used used as a 
filename, refers to the controlling terminal of the calling process. 

If (int)» is zero, the string is stored in an internal static area, the 
contents of which are -overwritten at the next call to ctermid, and the 
address of which is returned. If (int)« is nonzero, then • is assumed 
to point to a character array of at least L_ctermid elements; the 
string is placed in this array and the value of e is returned. Hie 
manifest constant L_ctermid is defined in <stdio.h>. 



Notes 



The difference between ctermid and ttyname(S) is that Uyname must 
be given a file descriptor and it returns the actual name of the termi- 
nal associated with that file descriptor, while ctermid returns a magic 
string (/dev/tty) that will refer to the terminal if used as a filename. 
Thus Uyname is useless unless the process already has at least one 
file open to a terminal. 



See Also 

ttyname(S) 
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The structure declaration for tmis defined in /usr/include/time.h. 

The external long variable time zone contains the difference, in 
seconds, between GMT and local standard time (e.g., in Eastern 
Standard Time (EST), time zone is 5*60*60); the external integer vari- 
able daylight is nonzero if and only if the standard U.S.A. Daylight 
Savings Time conversion should be applied. The program knows 
about the peculiarities of this conversion in 1974 and 1075. 

If an environment variable named TZ is present, aeetime uses the 
contents of the variable to override the default time zone. The 
value of TZ must be a three-letter time zone name, followed by a 
number representing the difference between local time (with optional 
sign) and Greenwich time in hours, followed by an optional three- 
letter name for a daylight time zone. For example, the setting for 
New Jersey would be EST5EDT. The effects of setting TZ are thus to 
change the values of the external variables time zone and daylight. In 
addition, the time zone names contained in the external variable 

char *tznamel2) ** {"EST", "EDT"}; 

are set from the environment variable. The function tzeet sets the 
external variables from TZ ; it is called by aectime and may also be 
called explicitly by the user. 

See Also 

time(S), getenv(S), environ(M) 



Notes 



The return values point to static data those content is overwritten by 
each call. 
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See Also 
ascii(M) 
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CURSES (S) 



nl() 

nocrmode() 

noecho() 

nonl() 

noraw() 

o verlay( win 1 , win 2) 

overwrite(winl,win2) 

pr in tw( f m t, arg 1 , arg2 , 

raw( ) 

refresh () 

restty( ) 

savettyQ 

6canw(fmt,argl,arg2,. 

scroll(win) 

scrollok( win,boolf) 

setterm(name) 

unctrl(ch) 

waddch(win,ch) 

waddstr(win,str) 

wclear(win) 

wclrtobot(win) 

wclrtoeol(win) 

we rase (win) 

wgetch(win) 

wgetstr(win,str) 

winch (win) 

wmove(win,y,x) 



Sets newline mapping 

Unsets cbreak mode 

Unsets echo mode 

Unsets newline mapping 

Unsets raw mode 

Overlays winl on win2 

Overwrites winl on top of win2 
..) Printfs on etdtcr 

Sets raw mode 

Makes current screen look like eiiecr 

Resets tty flags to stored value 

Stored current tty flags 
.) Scanf through etdtcr 

Scrolls totn one line 

Sets scroll flag 

Sets term variables for name 

Printable version of eh 

Adds char to win 

Adds string to torn 

Clear win 

Clears to bottom of win 

Clears to end of line on win 

Erase win 

Gets a char through win 

Gets a string through win 

Gets char at current (y,x) in win 



Sets current (y,x) co-ordinates on win 
wprintw(win,fmt,argl,arg2,...)Printf on win 
wrefresh(win) Makes screen look like win 

wscanw(win,fmt,argl,arg2,...)Scanf through win 



Credit 



This utility was developed at the University of California at Berkeley 
and is used with permission. 
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Name 

dbminit, fetch, store, delete, firstkey, nextkey - Performs database 
functions. 

Syntax 

typedef struct { char *dptr; int dsize; } datum; 

dbminit(fUe) 
char *file; 

datum fetch(key) 
datum key; 

store(key, content) 
datum key, content; 

delete(key) 
datum key; 

datum firs tk ey( ) ; 

datum nex tkey( key) ; 
datum key; 



Description 

These functions maintain key/content pairs in a database. The func- 
tions will handle very large (a billion blocks) databases and will 
access a keyed item in one or two file system accesses. The func- 
tions are obtained with the loader option - ldbm. 

Keys and contents are described by the datum typedef. A datum 
specifies a string of dsize bytes pointed to by dptr. Arbitrary binary 
data, as well as normal ASCII strings, are allowed. The database is 
stored in two files. One file is a directory containing a bit map and 
has ".dir" as its suffix. The second file contains all data and has 
".pag" as its suffix. 

Before a database can be accessed, it must be opened by dbminit. At 
the time of this call, the files file.dir and /T/e.pag must exist (An 
empty database is created by creating zero-length ".dir" and ".pag" 
files.) 

Once open, the data stored under a key is accessed by fetch and data 
is placed under a key by store. A key (and its associated contents) is 
deleted by delete. A linear pass through all keys in a database may 
be made, in an (apparently) random order, by use of firstkey and 
nextkey. Firstkey will return the first key in the database. With any 
key nextkey will return the nextkey in the database. This code will 
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Name 

defopen, defread - Reads default entries. 



Syntax 



int defopen( filename) 
char "filename; 

char *defread( pattern) 
char "pattern; 



Description 

Defopen and defread are a pair of routines designed to allow easy 
access to default definition files. XENIX is normally distributed in 
binary form; the use of default files allows OEMS or site administra- 
tors to customize utility defaults without having the source code. 

Defopen opens the default file named by the pathname in filename. 
Defopen returns null if it is successful in opening the file, or the 
fopen failure code (errno) if the open fails. 

Defread reads the previously opened file from the beginning until it 
encounters a line beginning with pattern. Defread then returns a 
pointer to the first character in the line after the initial pattern. If a 
trailing newline character is read it is replaced by a null byte. 

When all items of interest have been extracted from the opened file 
the program may call defopen with the name of another file to be 
searched, or it may call defopen with NULL, which closes the default 
file without opening another. 



Files 



The XENIX convention is for a system program xyz to store its 
defaults (if any) in the file /etc/default/xyz. 



Diagnostics 

Defopen returns zero on success and nonzero if the open fails. The 
return value is the errno value set by fopen (S). 

Defread returns NULL if a default file is not open, if the indicated 
pattern could not be found, or if it encounters any line in the file 
greater than the maximum length of 128 characters. 
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Name 

ecvt, fcvt, gcvt - Performs output conversions. 



Syntax 



char *ecvt (value, ndigit, decpt, sign) 

double value; 

int ndigit, *decpt, *sign; 

char *fcvt (value, ndigit, decpt, sign) 

double value; 

int ndigit, *decpt, *sign; 

char *gcvt (value, ndigit, buf) 
double value; 
char *buf; 



Description 

Ecvt converts the value to a null- terminated string of ndigit ASCII 
digits and returns a pointer to the string. The position of the 
decimal point relative to the beginning of the string is stored 
indirectly through decpt (negative means to the left of the returned 
digits). If the sign of the result is negative, the word pointed to by 
eignis nonzero, otherwise it is zero. The low-order digit is rounded. 

Fcvt is identical to ecvt, except that the correct digit has been 
rounded for FORTRAN F format output of the number of digits 
specified by n digit e. 

Gcvt converts the value to a null- terminated ASCII string in buf and 
returns a pointer to buf. It attempts to produce ndigit significant 
digits in FORTRAN F format if possible, otherwise E format, ready 
for printing. Trailing zeros may be suppressed. 



See Also 

printfyS) 



Notes 



The return values point to static data whose content is overwritten 
by each call. 
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Envp is an array of character pointers to null-terminated strings. 
These strings constitute the environment for the new process. Envp 
is terminated by a null pointer. 

File descriptors open in the calling process remain open in the new 
process, except for those whose close-on-exec flag is set; see 
fenti{S). For those file descriptors that remain open, the file pointer 
is unchanged. 

Signals set to terminate the calling process will be set to terminate 
the new process. Signals set to be ignored by the calling process will 
be set to be ignored by the new process. Signals set to be caught by 
the calling process will be set to terminate new process; see 
eignal(S). 

If the set-user-ID mode bit of the new process file is set (see 
ehmod(S)), exec sets the effective user ID of the new process to the 
owner ID of the new process file. Similarly, if the set-group-ID 
mode bit of the new process file is set, the effective group ID of the 
new process is set to the group ID of the new process file. The real 
user ID and real group ID of the new process remain the same as 
those of the calling process. 

Profiling is disabled for the new process; see profil(S). 

The new process also inherits the following attributes from the cal- 
ling process: 

Nice value (see ntce(S)) 

Process ID 

Parent process ID 

Process group ID 

tty group ID (see e*#(S) and eignal(S)) 

Trace flag (see ptraee(S) request 0) 

Time left until an alarm clock signal (see alarm(S)) 

Current working directory 

Root directory 

File mode creation mask (see wnatk(S)) 

File size limit (see «/tmtY(S)) 

utime, etime, cutime, and cttime (see titnee(S)) 
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Search permission is denied for a directory listed in the new pro- 
cess file's path prefix. [EACCES] 

The new process file is not an ordinary file. [EACCES] 

The new process file mode denies execution permission. 

[EACCES] 

The new process file has the appropriate access permission, but 
has an invalid magic number in its header. [ENOEXEC] 

The new process file is a pure procedure (shared text) file that is 
currently open for writing by some process. [ETXTBSY] 

The new process requires more memory than is allowed by the 
system-imposed maximum. [ENOMEM] 

The number of bytes in the new process' argument list is greater 
than the system-imposed limit of 5120 bytes. [E2BIG] 

The new process file is not as long as indicated by the size 
values in its header. [EFAULT] 

Path, argv, or envp point to an illegal address. [EFAULT] 



Return Value 

If exec returns to the calling process an error has occurred; the 
return value will be - 1 and errno will be set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

exit(S), fork(S) 
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Name 



exp, log, pow, sqrt, loglO - Performs exponential, logarithm, 
power, square root functions. 



Syntax 

^include <math.h> 

double exp (x) 
double x; 

double log (x) 
double x; 

double pow (x, y) 
double x, y; 

double sqrt (x) 
double x; 

double loglO (x) 
double x; 

Description 

Exp returns the exponential function of *. 
Log returns the natural logarithm of *. 
Pow returns x y . 
Sqrt returns the square root of *. 

See Also 

intro(S), hypot(S), sinh(S) 

Diagnostics 

Exp and pow return a huge value when the correct value would 
overflow. A truly outrageous argument may also result in errno 
being set to ERANGE . Log returns a huge negative value and sets 
errno to EDOM when x is nonpositive. Pow returns a huge negative 
value and sets errno to EDOM when * is nonpositive and y is not an 
integer, or when * and y are both zero. Sqrt returns and sets errno 
to EDOM when * is negative. 
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FCNTL (S) 

Name 

fcntl - Controls open files. 



FCNTL (S) 



Syntax 

^include < fcntl. h> 

in t fcntl (fildes, cmd, arg) 
intfildes, cmd, arg; 

Description 

Fcntl provides for control over open files. Fides is an open file 
descriptor obtained from a creat, open, dup, fcntl, or pipe system call. 

The emds available are: 

F_DUPFD Returns a new file descriptor as follows: 

Lowest numbered available file descriptor greater than 
or equal to arg. 

Same open file (or pipe) as the original file. 

Same file pointer as the original file (i.e., both file 
descriptors share one file pointer). 

Same access mode (read, write or read/write). 

Same file status flags (i.e., both file descriptors share 
the same file status flags). 

The close-on-exec flag associated with the new file 
descriptor is set to remain open across exec(S) system 
calls. 

F_GETFD Gets the close-on-exec flag associated with the file 
descriptor fildee. If the low-order bit is the file will 
remain open across exec, otherwise the file will be 
closed upon execution of exec. 

FJSETFD Sets the close-on-exec flag associated with fUdet to the 
low-order bit of arg (0 or 1 as above). 

FJ3ETFL Gets file status flags. 

F.SETFL Sets file status flags to arg. Only certain flags can be 
set. 
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Name 

ferror, feof, clearerr, fileno - Determines stream status. 

Syntax 

#include <stdio.h> 

int feof (stream) 
FILE *stream; 

int ferror (stream) 
FILE *stream 

clearerr (stream) 
FILE *stream 

int fileno( stream) 
FILE *stream; 



Description 

Feof returns nonzero when end-of-file is read on die named input 
etream, otherwise zero. 

Ferror returns nonzero when an error has occurred reading or writ- 
ing the named etream, otherwise zero. Unless cleared by clearerr, 
the error indication lasts until the stream is closed. 

Clearerr resets the error indication on the named etream. 

Fileno returns the integer file descriptor associated with the etream, 
see open(S). 

Feof, ferror, and fileno are implemented as macros; they cannot be 
re declared. 



See Also 

open(S), fopen(S) 
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Name 

fopen, freopen, fdopen - Opens a stream. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

FILE *fopen (filename, type) 
char ^filename, *<ype; 

FILE *freopen (filename, type, stream) 
char *filename, *type; 
FILE *stream; 

FILE *fdopen (fildes, type) 

intfildes; 

char *type; 

Description 

Fopen opens the file named by filename and associates a stream with 
it. Fopen returns a pointer to be used to identify the stream in sub- 
sequent operations. 

Type is a character string having one of the following values: 

r Open for reading 

w Create for writing 

a Append; open for writing at end of file, or create for writing 

r+ Open for update (reading and writing) 

w+ Create for update 

a+ Append; open or create for update at end of file 

Freopen substitutes the named file in place of the open etream. It 
returns the original value of etream. The original stream is closed, 
regardless of whether the open call ultimately succeeds. 

Freopen is typically used to attach the preopened constant names 
stdin, stdout, and stderr to specified files. 

Fdopen associates a stream with a file descriptor obtained from open, 
dup, treat, or pi'pe(S). The type of the stream must agree with the 
mode of the open file. The type must be provided because the stan- 
dard I/O library has no way to query the type of an open file descrip- 
tor. Fdopen returns the new stream. 
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Name 

fork- Creates a new process. 

Syntax 

int fork ( ) 

Description 

Fork causes creation of a new process. The new process (child pro- 
cess) is an exact copy of the calling process (parent process) except 
for the following: 

The child process has a unique process ID. 

The child process has a different parent process ID (i.e., the pro- 
cess ID of the parent process). 

The child process has its own copy of the parent's file descrip- 
tors. Each of the child's file descriptors shares a common file 
pointer with the corresponding file descriptor of the parent 

The child process' utime, $time, cuft'me, and cetime are set to 0; 
see timee(S). 

The time left on the parent's alarm clock is not passed on to the 
child. 

Fork returns a value of to the child process. 

Fork returns the process ID of the child process to the parent pro- 
cess. 

Fork will fail and no child process will be created if one or more of 
the following are true: 

The system- imposed limit on the total number of processes 
under execution would be exceeded. [EAGAIN] 

The system- imposed limit on the total number of processes 
under execution by a single user would be exceeded. [EAGAIN] 

Not enough memory is available to create the forked image. 

[ENOMEM] 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, fork returns a value of to the child 
process and returns the process ID of the child process to the parent 
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Name 

fread, fwrite - Performs buffered binary input and output. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

int fread ((char *) ptr, sizeof (*ptr), ni terns, stream) 
FILE *stream; 

int fwrite ((char *) ptr, sizeof (*ptr), ni terns, stream) 
FlLE*stream; 



Description 

Fread reads, into a block beginning at ptr, nitenu of data of the type 
of *ptr from the named input stream. It returns the number of items 
actually read. 

Fwrite appends at most niteme of data of the type of *ptr beginning at 
ptr to the named output ttream. It returns the number of items 
actually written. 



See Also 

read(S), write(S), fopen(S), getc(S), putc(S), gets(S), puts(S), 
printf(S), scanf(S) 
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Name 

fseek, ftell, rewind- Repositions a stream. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

int fseek (stream, offset, ptrname) 
FILE *stream; 
long offset; 
int ptrname; 

long ftell (stream) 
FILE *stream; 

rewind( stream) 
FILE *stream; 



Description 

Fseek sets the position of the next input or output operation on the 
stream. The new position is at the signed distance offset bytes from 
the beginning, the current position, or the end of the file, according 
as ptrname has the value 0,1, or 2. 

Fseek undoes any effects of ungetc[S). 

After fseek or rewind, the next operation on an update file may be 
either input or output. 

Ftell returns the current value of the offset relative to the beginning 
of the file associated with the named stream. The offset is measured 
in bytes. 

Rewxni{ stream) is equivalent to fseek[stream, 0L, 0). 



See Also 

lseek(S), fopen(S) 

Diagnostics 

Fseek returns nonzero for improper seeks, otherwise zero. 
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Name 

getc, getchar, fgetc, getw - Gets character or word from a stream. 

Syntax 

#include <stdio.h> 

int getc (stream) 
FILE*stream; 

• . ■ 

int getchar ( ) 

int fgetc (stream) 
FILE *stream; 

int getw (stream) 
FILE *stream; 

Description 

Getc returns the next character from the named input stream. 

Getehar() is identical to getc(etdin). 

Fgete behaves like getc, but is a genuine function, not a macro; it 
may therefore be used as an argument. Fgete runs more slowly than 
getc, but takes less space per invocation. 

Getw returns the next word from the named input etream. It returns 
the constant EOF upon end-of-file or error, but since that is a valid 
integer value, feof and ferror(S) should be used to check the success 
of getw. Getw assumes no special alignment in the file. 

See Also 

ferror(S), fopen(S), fread(S), gets(S), putc(S), scanf(S) 

Diagnostics 

These functions return the integer constant EOF at the end-of-file or 
upon a read error. 



Notes 

Because getc is implemented as a macro, stream arguments with side 
effects are treated incorrectly. In particular, "getc( *f+ + )" doesn't 
work properly. 
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Name 

getenv - Gets value for environment name. 



Syntax 



char *getenv (name) 
char *name; 



Description 



Getenv searches the environment list (see environ(M)) for a string of 
the form name=value and returns value if such a string is present, 
otherwise ( NULL ). 



See Also 

sh(G), exec(S) 
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See Also 

getlogin(S), getpwentfS), group(M) 

Diagnostics 

A null pointer (0) is returned on end-of-file or error. 



Notes 



All information is contained in a static area, so it must be copied if it 
is to be saved. 
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Name 

getopt- Gets option letter from argument vector. 

Syntax 

#include <stdio.h> 

int getopt (argc, argv, optstring) 

int argc; 

char **argv; 

char *optstring; 

extern char *optarg; 

extern int optind; 



Description 

Getopt returns the next option letter in argv that matches a letter in 
optetring. Optetring is a string of recognized option letters; if a letter 
is followed by a colon, the option is expected to have an argument 
that may or may not be separated from it by whitespace. Optarg is 
set to point to the start of the option argument on return from 
getopt. 

Getopt places in optind the argv index of the next argument to be 
processed. Because optind is external, it is normally initialized to 
zero automatically before the first call to getopt. 

When all options have been processed (i.e., up to the first nonoption 
argument), getopt returns EOF. The special option — may be used to 
delimit the end of the options; EOF will be returned, and — will be 
skipped. 



Diagnostics 

Getopt prints an error message on etderr and returns a question mark 
(?) when it encounters an option letter not included in optttring. 



Examples 

The following code fragment shows how one might process the argu- 
ments for a command that can take the mutually exclusive options a 
and b, and the options f and o, both of which require arguments: 
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Name 

getpass - Reads a password. 



Syntax 



char *getpass (prompt) 
char *prompt; 



Description 



Getpaee reads a password from the file /dev/tty, or if that cannot be 
opened, from the standard input, after prompting with the null- 
terminated string prompt and disabling echoing. A pointer is 
returned to a null-terminated string of at most eight characters. 



Files 

/dev/tty 



See Also 

crypt(S) 



Notes 



The return value points to static data whose content is overwritten 
by each call. 
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Name 

getpw - Gets password for a given user ID. 



Syntax 



getpw (uid, buf) 
int uid; 
char *buf; 



Description 



Getpw searches the password file for the vid, and fills in fcu/with the 
corresponding line; it returns nonzero if uid could not be found. 
The line is null- terminated. Uid must be an integer value. 



Files 

/etc/passwd 

See Also 

getpwent(S), passwd(M) 

Diagnostics 

Returns nonzero on error. 



Notes 



This routine is included only for compatibility with prior systems and 
should not be used; see getpwent(S) for routines to use instead. 
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Diagnostics 

Null pointer (0) returned on EOF or error. 



Notes 



All information is contained in a static area so it must be copied if it 
is to be saved. 
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Name 

getuid, geteuid, getgid, getegid - Gets real user, effective user, real 
group, and effective group IDs. 

Syntax 

int getuid ( ) 
int geteuid ( ) 
int getgid ( ) 
int getegid ( ) 

Description 

Getuid returns the real user ID of the calling process. 
Geteuid returns the effective user ID of the calling process. 
Getgid returns the real group ID of the calling process. 
Getegid returns the effective group ID of the calling process. 

See Also 

intro(S), setuid(S) 
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Name 

ioctl - Controls character devices. 

" 'ntax 

#include <sys /ioctl. h> 

ioctl(fUdes, request, arg) 
int Hides; 

Description 

Ioctl performs a variety of functions on character special files (dev- 
ices). The writeups of various devices in Section M discuss how ioeU 
applies to them. 

Ioctl will fail if one or more of the following are true: 

Fides is not a valid open file descriptor. [EBADF] 

Fides is not associated with a character special device. 

[ENOTTY] 

Request or arg is not valid. See tty(M). [EINVAL] 

Return Value 

If an error has occurred, a value of - 1 is returned and errno is set 
to indicate the error. 

See Also 

tty(M) 
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The sending process is not sending to itself, its effective user ID 
is not super- user, and its effective user ID does not match the 
real user ID of the receiving process. [EPERM] 

Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

kill(C), getpid(S), setpgrp(S), signal(S) 
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Name 

link - Links a new filename to an existing file. 



Syntax 



int link (pathl, path2) 
char *pathl, *path2; 



Description 

Pathl points to a pathname naming an existing file. PathS points to 
a pathname giving the new filename to be linked. Link makes a new 
link by creating a new directory entry for the existing file using the 
new name. The contents of the existing file can then be accessed 
using either name. 

Link will fail and no link will be created if one or more of the fol- 
lowing are true: 

A component of either path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

A component of either path prefix does not exist. [ENOENT] 

A component of either path prefix denies search permission. 

[EAGGES] 

The file named by pathl does not exist. [ENOENT] 

The link named by path2 already exists. [EEXIST] 

The file named by pathl is a directory and the effective user ID 
is not super-user. [EPERM] 

The link named by pathS and the file named by pathl are on 
different logical devices (file systems). [EXDEV] 

PathS points to a null pathname. [ENOENT] 

The requested link requires writing in a directory with a mode 
that denies write permission. [EACCES] 

The requested link requires writing in a directory on a read-only 
file system. [EROFS] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 
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Name 

lock - Locks a process in primary memory. 

Syntax 

lock(flag) 

Description 

If the flag argument is nonzero, the process executing this call will 
not be swapped except if it is required to grow. If the argument is 
zero, the process is unlocked. This call may only be executed by the 
super-user. 



Notes 



Locked processes interfere with the compaction of primary memory 
and can cause deadlock. Systems with small memory configurations 
should avoid using this call. It is best to lock process soon after 
booting because that will tend to lock them into one end of memory. 
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LK.NBLCK2 

Locks the specified region. If any part of the region is already 
locked by a different process, return the error EACCES instead 
of waiting for the region to become available for locking (non- 
blocking lockrequest). 



LK_RLCK3 

Same as LK_LOCK except that the locked region may be read by 
other processes (read permitted lock). 

LK.NBRLCK 4 

Same as LK_NBLCK except that the locked region may be read 
by other processes (nonblocking, read permitted lock). 

Size is the number of contiguous bytes to be locked or unlocked. 
The region to be locked starts at the current offset in the file. If tize 
is 0, the entire file (up to a maximum of 2 to the power of 30 bytes) 
is locked or unlocked. Size may extend beyond the end of the file, 
in which case only the process issuing the lock call may access or add 
information to the file within the boundary defined by size. 

The potential for a deadlock occurs when a process controlling a 
locked area is put to sleep by accessing another process' locked area. 
Thus calls to locking, read, or write scan for a deadlock prior to sleep- 
ing on a locked region. An error return is made if sleeping on the 
locked region would cause a deadlock. 

Lock requests may, in whole or part, contain or be contained by a 
previously locked region for the same process. When this occurs, or 
when adjacent regions are locked, the regions are combined into a 
single area if the mode of the lock is the same (i.e.; either read per- 
mitted or regular lock). If the mode of the overlapping locks differ, 
the locked areas will be assigned assuming that the mo$t recent 
request must be satisfied. Thus if a read only lock is applied to a 
region, or part of a region, that had been previously locked by the 
same process against both reading and writing, the area of the file 
specified by the new lock will be locked for read only, while the 
remaining region, if any, will remain locked against reading and writ- 
ing. There is no arbitrary limit to the number of regions which may 
be locked in a file. There is however a system-wide limit on the 
total number of locked regions. This limit is 200 for XENIX systems. 

Unlock requests may, in whole or part, release one or more locked 
regions controlled by the process. When regions are not fully 
released, the remaining areas are still locked by the process. Release 
of the center section of a locked area requires an additional locked 
element to hold the separated section. If the lock table is full, an 
error is returned, and the requested region is not released. Only the 
process which locked the file region may unlock it. An unlock 
request for a region that the process does not have locked, or that is 
already unlocked, has no effect. When a process terminates, all 
locked regions controlled by that process are unlocked. 
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Name 

logname - Finds login name of user. 

Syntax 

char *logname( ); 

Description 

Logna me returns a pointer to the null-terminated login name. It 
uses the string found in the LOGNAME variable from the user's 
environment 

Files 

/etc /profile 

See Also 

env(C), login(M), profile(M), environ(M) 
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Name 

keek - Moves read/write file pointer. 



Syntax 



long Iseek (Aides, offset, whence) 
int tildes; 
long offset; 
int whence; 



Description 

Ft dee is a file descriptor returned from a ereat, open, dup, or fenU 
system call. Leeek sets the file pointer associated with JSdee as fol- 
lows: 

If whence is 0, the pointer is set to offeet bytes. 

If whence is 1, the pointer is set to its current location plus offeet. 

If whence is 2, the pointer is set to the size of the file plus offeet. 

Upon successful completion, the resulting pointer location as meas- 
ured in bytes from the beginning of tile file is returned. 

Leeek will fail and the file pointer will remain unchanged if one or 
more of the following are true: 

Ftdee is not an open file descriptor. [EBADF] 

Fidee is associated with a pipe or fifo. [ESPIPE) 

Whence is not 0, 1 or 2. [EINVAL and SIGSYS signal] 

The resulting file pointer would be negative. [EINVAL] 

Some devices are incapable of seeking. The value of the file pointer 
associated with such a device is undefined. 

Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a nonnegative integer indicating the file 
pointer value is returned. Otherwise, a value of - 1 is returned and 
errno is set to indicate the error. 
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Name 

malloc, free, realloc, calloc - Allocates main memory. 

Syntax 

char *malloc (size) unsigned size; 

free (ptr) 
char *ptr; 

char *realloc (ptr, size) 
char *ptr; 
unsigned size; 

char *calloc (nelem, elsize) 
unsigned elem, elsize; 



Description 

Malloc and free provide a simple general-purpose memory allocation 
package. Malloc returns a pointer to a block of at least tizc bytes 
beginning on a word boundary. 

The argument to free is a pointer to a block previously allocated by 
malloc; this space is made available for further allocation, but its 
contents are left undisturbed. 

Needless to say, grave disorder will result if the space assigned by 
malloc is overrun or if some random number is handed to free. 

Malloc allocates the first contiguous reach of free space found in a 
circular search from the last block allocated or freed, coalescing adja- 
cent free blocks as it searches. It calls tbrk (see «(rfc(S)) to get 
more memory from the system when there is no suitable space 
already free. 

Realloc changes the size of the block pointed to by ptr to tize bytes 
and returns a pointer to the (possibly moved) block. The contents 
will be unchanged up to the lesser of the new and old sizes. 

Realloc also works if ptr points to a block freed since the last call of 
malloc, realloc, or calloc; thus sequences of free, malloc and realloc 
can exploit the search strategy of malloc to do storage compaction. 

Calloc allocates space for an array of nelem elements of size eleize. 
The space is initialized to zeros. 

Each of the allocation routines returns a pointer to space suitably 
aligned (after possible pointer coercion) for storage of any type of 
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Name 

mknod - Makes a directory, or a special or ordinary file. 



Syntax 



int mknod (path, mode, dev) 
char *path; 
int mode, dev; 



Description 

Mknod creates a new file named by the pathname pointed to by path. 
The mode of the new file is initialized from mode. Where the value 
of mode is interpreted as follows: 

0170000 File type; one of the following: 
0010000 Named pipe special 
0020000 Character special 
0040000 Directory 
0050000 Name special file 
0060000 Block special 
0100000 or 0000000 Ordinary file 

0004000 Set user ID on execution 

0002000 Set group ID on execution 

0001000 Save text image after execution 

0000777 Access permissions; constructed from the following 
0000400 Read by owner 
0000200 Write by owner 

0000100 Execute (search on directory) by owner 
0000070 Read, write, execute (search) by group 
0000007 Read, write, execute (search) by others 

Values of mode other than those above are undefined and should not 
be used. 

The file's owner ID is set to the process' effective user ID. The file's 
group ID is set to the process' effective group ID. 

The low-order S bits of mode are modified by the process' file mode 
creation mask: all bits set in the process' file mode creation mask are 
cleared. See umaek(S). If mode indicates a block, character, or 
name special file, then dev is a configuration dependent specification 
of a character or block I/O device. If mode does not indicate a 
block, character, or name special file, then dev is ignored. For block 
and character special files, dev is the special file's device number. 
For name special files, dev is the type of the name file, either a 
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Name 

mktemp - Makes a unique filename. 



Syntax 



char *mktemp( template) 
char "template; 



Description 



Mktemp replaces template with a unique filename, and returns a 
pointer to the name. The template should look like a filename with 
six trailing 3?s, which will be replaced with the current process ID 
preceded by a zero. 



See Also 

getpid(S) 
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Notes 

An executable program created by cc - p automatically includes calls 
for monitor with default parameters; monitor needn't be called expli- 
citly except to gain fine control over profiling. 
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Return Value 

Upon successful completion a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 

See Also 

mount(C), umount(S) 
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Name 

nice - Changes priority of a process. 



Syntax 



int nice ( incr) 
int incr; 



Description 

Nice adds the value of incr to the nice value of the calling process. 
A process' nice value is a positive number for which a higher value 
results in lower CPU priority. 

A maximum nice value of 39 and a minimum nice value of are 
imposed by the system. Requests for values above or below these 
limits result in the nice value being set to the corresponding limit. 

Nice will not change the nice value if incr is negative and the 
effective user ID of the calling process is not super-user. [EPERMj 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, nice returns the new nice value minus 
20. Note that nice is unusual in the way return codes are handled. It 
differs from most other system calls in two ways: the value - 1 is a 
valid return code (in the case where the new nice value is 19), and 
the system call either works or ignores the request; there is never an 
error. 



See Also 

nice(C), exec(S) 
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OPEN{S) 

Name 

open - Opens file for reading or writing. 



OPEN{S) 



Syntax 



#include <fcntl.h> 

int open (path, oflag[, mode]) 

char *path; 

int oflag, mode; 



Description 

Path points to a pathname naming a file. Open opens a file descrip- 
tor for the named file and sets the file status flags according to the 
value of oflag. Oflag values are constructed by or-ing flags from the 
following list (only one of the first three flags below may be used): 

0_RDONLY Open for reading only. 

0_WRONLY Open for writing only. 

OJRDWR Open for reading and writing. 

0_NDELAY This flag may affect subsequent reads and writes. 
See read(S) and write (S).' 



When opening 
O.WRONLY set: 



a FIFO with ORDONLY or 



If O.NDELAY is set: 

An open for reading-only will return without 
delay. An open for writing-only will return an 
error if no process currently has the file open for 
reading. 

If O.NDELAY is clear: 

An open for reading-only will block until a pro- 
cess opens the file for writing. An open for 
writing-only will block until a process opens the 
file for reading. 

When opening a file associated with a communication 
line: 

If OJSTDELAY is set: 

The open will return without waiting for carrier. 
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Oflag permission is denied for the named file. [EACCBS] 

The named file is a directory and oflag is write or read/write. 
[EISDIR] 

The named file resides on a read-only file system z,nd oflag is 
write or read/write. (EROFS] 

Twenty file descriptors are currently open. [EMFILE) 

The named file is a character special or block special file, and 
the device associated with this special file does not exist 

[ENXIO] 

The file is a pure procedure (shared text) file that is being exe- 
cuted and oflag is write or read/write. [ETXTBSY] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 

OjCREAT and OJEXCL are set, and the named file exists. 
[EEXIST] 

OJSTDELAY is set, the named file is a FIFO, O.WRONLY is set, 
and no process has the file open for reading. [ENXIO] 

Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a nonnegative integer, namely a file 
descriptor, is returned. Otherwise, a value of - 1 is returned and 
errno is set to indicate the error. 

See Also 

close(S), creat(S), dup(S), fcntl(S), lseek(S), read(S), write(S) 
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Name 

pause- Suspends a process until a signal occurs. 

Syntax 

int pause ( ); 

Description 

Pause suspends the calling process until it receives a signal. The sig- 
nal must be one that is not currently set to be ignored by the calling 
process. 

If the signal causes termination of the calling process, pause will not 
return. 

If the signal is caught by the calling process and control is returned 
from the signal catching function (see «tyna/(S)), the calling process 
resumes execution from the point of suspension; with a return value 
of - 1 from pause and errno set to EINTR. 

See Also 

alarm( S) , kill( S) , signal( S) , wait{ S) 
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Name 

pipe - Creates an interprocess pipe. 



Syntax 



int pipe (tildes) 
intfildes[2]; 



Description 

Pipe creates an I/O mechanism called a pipe and returns two file 
descriptors in the array fildet. Fidee[0] is opened for reading and 
/H(/e«[l] is opened for writing. The descriptors remain open across 
fork{ S) system calls, making communication between parent and 
child possible. 

Writes up to 5120 bytes of data are buffered by the pipe before the 
writing process is blocked. A read on file descriptor filde$\0] 
accesses the data written to /tf<ie«[l] on a first- in-first-out basis. 

No process may have more than 20 file descriptors open simultane- 
ously. 

Pipe will fail if 19 or more file descriptors are currently open. 

[EMFILE] 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

sh(C), read(S), write(S), fork(S), popen(S) 
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Name 

printf, fprintf, sprintf - Formats output 

Syntax 

#include <stdio.h> 

int printf (format [ , arg J . . . ) 
char *format; 

int fprintf (stream, format [ , arg ] . . . ) 
FILE *stream; 
char *format; 

int sprintf (s, format [ , arg ] . . . ) 
char *s, format; 

Description 

Print/ places output on the standard output stream stdout. Fprintf 
places output on the named output stream. Sprinlf places output, 
followed by the null character (\0) in consecutive bytes starting at »; 
it is the user's responsibility to ensure that enough storage is avail- 
able. Each function returns the number of characters placed (not 
including the \0 in the case of sprintf), or a negative value if an out- 
put error was encountered. 

Each of these functions converts, formats, and prints its args under 
control of the format. The format is a character string that contains 
two types of objects: plain characters, which are simply copied to the 
output stream, and conversion specifications, each of which results 
in fetching of zero or more args. The results are undefined if there 
are insufficient args for the format. If the format is exhausted while 
args remain, the excess args are simply ignored. 

Each conversion specification is introduced by the character % 
After the % the following appear in sequence: 

Zero or more flags, which modify the meaning of the conver- 
sion specification. 

An optional decimal digit string specifying a minimum field 
width. If the converted value has fewer characters than the field 
width, it will be padded on the left (or right, if the left- 
adjustment flag described below has been given) to the field 
width. 

A precision that gives the minimum number of digits to appear 
for the d, o, u, x, or X conversions, the number of digits to 
appear after the decimal point for the e and f conversions, the 
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o, x, or X and the # flag is present). 

f The float or double arg is converted to decimal notation 

in the style "{- Jddd.ddd", where the number of digits 
after the decimal point is equal to the precision 
specification. If the precision is missing, six digits are 
output; if the precision is explicitly 0, no decimal point 
appears. 

e,E The float or double arg is converted in the style 

"[- ]d.ddde±dd", where there is one digit before the 
decimal point and the number of digits after it is equal to 
the precision; when the precision is missing, 6 digits are 
produced; if the precision is zero, no decimal point 
appears. The E format code will produce a number with 
E instead of e introducing the exponent. The exponent 
always contains exactly two digits. 

g,G The float or double arg is printed in style f or e (or in 

style E in the case of a G format code), with the precision 
specifying the number of significant digits. The style used 
depends on the value converted: style e will be used only 
if the exponent resulting from the conversion is less than 
- 4 or greater than the precision. Trailing zeroes are 
removed from the result; a decimal point appears only if 
it is followed by a digit. 

c The character arg is printed. 

s The arg is taken to be a string (character pointer) and 

characters from the string are printed until a null charac- 
ter (\0) is encountered or the number of characters indi- 
cated by the precision specification is reached. If the pre- 
cision is missing, it is taken to be infinite, so all charac- 
ters up to the first null character are printed. 

% Print a % no argument is converted. 

In no case does a nonexistent or small field width cause truncation 
of a field; if the result of a conversion is wider than the field width, 
the field is simply expanded to contain the conversion result. Char- 
acters generated by prinlf and fprintf are printed as if putchar had 
been called (see putc(S)). 
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Name 

profil — Creates an execution time profile. 



Syntax 



profil (buff, bufsiz, offset, scale) 

char *buff; 

int bufsiz, offset, scale; 



Description 

Buff points to an area of core whose length (in bytes) is given by 
bufsiz. After this call, the user's program counter is examined each 
clock tick, where a clock tick is some fraction of a second given in 
machine(M). Offset is subtracted from it, and the result multiplied 
by scale. If the resulting number corresponds to a word inside buff, 
that word is incremented. 

The scale is interpreted as an unsigned, fixed-point fraction with 
binary point at the left: 0177777 (octal) gives a 1-1 mapping of pc's 
to words in buff; 077777 (octal) maps each pair of instruction words 
together. 02(octal) maps all instructions onto the beginning of buff 
(producing a noninterrupting core clock). 

Profiling is turned off by giving a scale of or 1. It is rendered 
ineffective by giving a bufsiz of 0. Profiling is turned off when an 
exec is executed, but remains on in child and parent both after a 
fork. Profiling will be turned off if an update in buff would cause a 
memory fault. 



See Also 

prof(CP), monitor(S) 
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not defined for this request. Peculiar results will 
ensue if the parent does not expect to trace the child. 

The remainder of the requests can only be used by the parent pro- 
cess. For each, pid is the process ID of the child. The child must be 
in a stopped state before these requests are made. 

1, 2 The word at location addr in the address space of the 
child is returned to the parent process. If I and D 
space are separated, request 1 returns a word from I 
space, and request 2 returns a word from D space. If 
I and D space are not separated, either request 1 or 
request 2 may be used with equal results. The data 
argument is ignored. These two requests will fail if 
addr is not the start address of a word, in which case a 
value of - 1 is returned to the parent process and the 
parent's errno is set to EIO. 

3 With this request, the word at location addr in the 
child's USER area in the system's address space (see 
<sys/user.h>) is returned to the parent process. 
The data argument is ignored. This request will fail if 
addr is not the start address of a word or is outside 
the USER area, in which case a value of - 1 is 
returned to the parent process and the parent's errno 
is set to EIO. 

4, 5 With these requests, the value given by the data argu- 
ment is written into the address space of the child at 
location addr. If I and D space are separated, request 
4 writes a word into I space, and request 5 writes a 
word into D space. If I and D space are not separated, 
either request 4 or request 5 may be used with equal 
results. Upon successful completion, the value written 
into the address space of the child is returned to the 
parent. These two requests will fail if addr is a loca- 
tion in a pure procedure space and another process is 
executing in that space, or addr is not the start address 
of a word. Upon failure a value of - 1 is returned to 
the parent process and the parent's errno is set to EIO. 

6 With this request, a few entries in the child's USER 
area can be written. Data gives the value that is to be 
written and addr is the location of the entry. The few 
entries that can be written follow: 

- The general registers 

- Any floating-point status registers 

- Certain bits of the processor status 
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portable across all implementations without some change. Please 
note that IBM-PC performs no memory mapping. 

System calls cannot be single-stepped. If a ptrace call requests a sin- 
gle step through a system call, the traace bit is cleared, and the user 
program will run to completion or until it encounters an explicitly set 
breakpoint 



See Also 

adb(CP), exec(S), signal(S), wait(S), machine(M) 
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Diagnostics 

These functions return the constant EOF upon error. Since this is a 
valid integer, /error(S) should be used to detect putio errors. 



Notes 



Because putc is implemented as a macro, the etream argument with 
side effects is not treated correctly. 
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Name 

puts, fputs - Puts a string on a stream. 

Syntax 

#include <stdio.h> 

int puts (s) 
char *s; 

int fputs (s, stream) 
char *s; 
FILE *stream; 

Description 

Puts copies the null- terminated string e to the standard output 
stream etdout and appends a newline character. 

Fpute copies the null- terminated string e to the named output stream. 

Neither routine copies the terminating null character. 

Diagnostics 

Both routines return EOF on error. 

See Also 

ferror(S), fopen(S), fread(S), gets(S), printf(S), putc(S) 

Notes 

Puts appends a newline, fpute does not. 
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Name 

rand, srand - Generates a random number. 



Syntax 



srand (seed) 
unsigned seed; 

int rand ( ) 



Description 

Rand uses a multiplicative congruential random number generator 
with period 2 to return successive pseudo-random numbers in the 
range from to 2 - 1. 

The generator is reinitialized by calling Brand with 1 as argument. It 
can be set to a random starting point by calling erand with an 
unsigned integer in argument eeed. 
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Name 

read- Reads from a file. 



Syntax 



int read (fildes, buf, nbyte) 
int Aides; 
char *buf; 
unsigned nbyte; 



Description 

F&dee is a file descriptor obtained from a treat, open, dup, fend, or 
pipe system call. 

Read attempts to read nbyte bytes from the file associated with fUdee 
into the buffer pointed to by buf. 

On devices capable of seeking, the read starts at a position in the file 
given by the file pointer associated with fildee. Upon return from 
read, the file pointer is incremented by the number of bytes actually 
read. 

Devices that are incapable of seeking always read from the current 
position. The value of a file pointer associated with such a file is 
undefined. 

Upon successful completion, read returns the number of bytes actu- 
ally read and placed in the buffer; this number may be less than 
nbyte if the file is associated with a communication line (see wcti(S) 
and tty(M)), or if the number of bytes left in the file is less than 
nbyte bytes. A value of is returned when an end-of-file has been 
reached. 

When attempting to read from an empty pipe (or FIFO): 

If OJNDELAY is set, the read will return a 0. 

If 0_NDELAY is clear, the read will block until data is written to 
the file or the file is no longer open for writing. 

When attempting to read a file associated with, a tty that has no data 
cu rre n tly av ailable : 

If 0_NDELAY is set, the read will return a 0. 

If 0_NDELAY is clear, the read will block until data becomes 
available. 
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Name 

regex, regcmp - Compiles and executes regular expressions. 



Syntax 



char •regcmp(stringl[,string2, . . .],0); 
char*stringl, *string2, .. .; 

char*regex(ne,subject[,retO, ...])> 
char *re, 'subject, *retO, . . .; 



Description 



Regcmp compiles a regular expression and returns a pointer to the 
compiled form. Malloe(S) is used to create space for the compiled 
expression. It is the user's responsibility to free unneeded space so 
allocated. A zero return from regcmp indicates an incorrect argu- 
ment. Regcmp(CP) has been written to generally preclude the need 
for this routine at execution time. 

Regex executes a compiled pattern against the subject string. Addi- 
tional arguments are passed to receive values back. Regex returns 
zero on failure or a pointer to the next unmatched character on suc- 
cess. A global character pointer Joel points to where the match 
began. Although regcmp and regex were derived from the editor, 
erf(C), the syntax and semantics have been changed slightly. The 
following are the valid symbols and their associated meanings. 

[] * ..* These symbols retain their current meaning. 

$ Matches the end of the string, \n matches the newline. 

- Within brackets the minus means through. For example, 

[a- z] is equivalent to [abed. . ,-xyz]. The - can appear as 
itself only if used as the last or first character. For exam- 
ple, the character class expression []- ] matches the char- 
acters ] and - . 

•+• A regular expression followed by + means "one or more 

times". For example, [0- Q]+ is equivalent to 
[0- 9][0- 0]*. 

{m} {m,} {m,.u} 

Integer values enclosed in {} indicate the number of times 
the preceding regular expression is to be applied, m is the 
minimum number and « is a number, less than 256, which 
is the maximum. If only m is present (e.g., {m}), it indi- 
cates the exact number of times the regular expression is 
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See Also 

ed(C), rcgcmp(CP), malloc(S) 



Notes 



The user program may run out of memory if regemp is called itera- 
tively without freeing the vectors no longer required. The following 
user-supplied replacement for malloe(S) reuses the same vector sav- 
ing time and space: 

/* user's program */ 

malloc(n) 

static int rebuff 256]; 
return &rebuf; 
} 
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UNGETC(c) Cause the argument c to be returned by the 

next call to GETC( ) (and PEEKC( )). No more 
that one character of pushback is ever needed 
and this character is guaranteed to be the last 
character read by GETC( ). The value of the 
macro UNGETC(e) is always ignored. 

RETURN( pointer) This macro is used on normal exit of the com- 
pile routine. The value of the argument 
pointer is a pointer to the character after the 
last character of the compiled regular expres- 
sion. This is useful to programs which have 
memory allocation to manage. 

ERROR(«o/) This is the abnormal return from the compile 

routine. The argument val is an error number 
(see table below for meanings). This call 
should never return. 



Error 

11 

16 

25 

36 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

49 

50 



Meaning 

Range endpoint too large 

Bad number 

s, \digit" out of range 

Illegal or missing delimiter 

No remembered search string 

\( \) imbalance 

Too many \( 

More than 2 numbers given in \{ \} 

} expected after \ 

First number exceeds second in \{ \} 

[ ] imbalance 

Regular expression overflow 



The syntax of the eompUe routine is as follows: 

com pile (in string, expbuf, endbuf, eof) 

The first parameter inttring is never used explicitly by the compile 
routine but is useful for program that pass down different pointers to 
input characters. It is sometimes used in the INIT declaration (see 
below). Programs which call functions to input characters or have 
characters in an external array can pass down a value of ((char *) 0) 
for this parameter. 

The next parameter expbuf is a character pointer. It points to the 
place where the compiled regular expression will be placed. 

The parameter endbuf is one more that the highest address that the 
compiled regular expression may be placed. If the compiled expres- 
sion cannot fit in (endbuf- expbuf) bytes, a call to ERROR(50) is 
made. 
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far as possible and will recursively call itself trying to match the rest 
of the string to the rest of the regular expression. As long as there 
is no match, advance will back up along the string until it finds a 
match or reaches the point in the string that initially matched the * 
or \{ \}. It is sometimes desirable to stop this backing up before the 
initial point in the string is reached. If the external character pointer 
loc$ is equal to the point in the string at sometime during the back- 
ing up process, advance will break out of the loOp that backs up and 
will return zero. This is used be erf(C) and eed(C) for substitutions 
done globally (not just the first occurrence, but the whole line) so, 
for example, expressions like s/y*//g do not loop forever. 

The routines cemp and getrange are simple and are called by the rou- 
tines previously mentioned. 



Examples 

The following is an example of how the regular expression macros 
and calk look from grcp(C): 

#define INIT register char *sp » instring; 

#defineGETC() (*sp+ + ) 

#define PEEKC( ) (*sp) 

#define UNGETC(c) (- - sp) 

#define RETURN(c) return; 

#define ERROR(c) regerr() 

#include <regexp.h> 

compile( *argv, expbuf, &expbuf|ESIZE], '\0'); 

if(step(linebuf, expbuf)) 

succeed(); 

Files 

/usr/include/regexp.h 

See Also 

ed(C), grep(C), sed(C). 

Notes 

The handling of circf is kludgy. 

The routine eemp is equivalent to the standard I/O routine etrnemp 
and should j>e replaced by that routine. 
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Name 

scanf, fscanf, sscanf - Converts and formats input 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

int scanf (format ] , pointer )■...) 
char *format; 

int fscanf (stream, format [ , pointer ] . . . ) 
FILE *stream; 
char •format; 

int sscanf (s, format (, pointer ) ... ) 
char *s, *format; 

Description 

Scanf reads from the standard input stream $tdin. F$canf reads from 
the named input ttream. Seeanf reads from the character string $. 
Each function reads characters, interprets them according to a for- 
mat, and stores the results in its arguments. Each expects, as argu- 
ments, a control string format described below, and a set of pointer 
arguments indicating where the converted input should be stored. 

The control string usually contains conversion specifications, which 
are used to direct interpretation of input sequences. The control 
string may contain: 

1. Blanks, tabs, or newlines, which cause input to be read up to the 
next nonwhitespace character. 

2. An ordinary character (not 9^, which must match the next char- 
acter of the input stream. 

3. Conversion specifications, consisting of the character % an 
optional assignment suppressing character *, an optional numeri- 
cal maximum field width, and a conversion character. 

A conversion specification directs the conversion of the next input 
field; the result is placed in the variable pointed to by the 
corresponding argument, unless assignment suppression was indi- 
cated by *. An input field is defined as a string of nonspace charac- 
ters; it extends to the next inappropriate character or until the field 
width, if specified, is exhausted. 

The conversion character indicates the interpretation of the input 
field; the corresponding pointer argument must usually be of a res- 
tricted type. The following conversion characters are allowed: 
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latter eaee, the offending character is left unread in the input stream. 
This is very important to remember, because subtle errors can 
occur when not taking this into account. 

Scanf returns the number of successfully matched and assigned 
input items; this number can be zero in the event of an early conflict 
between an input character and the control string. If the input ends 
before the first conflict or conversion, EOF is returned. 



Examples 

The call: 

int i; float x; char name [50]; 
scanf ("%d%f9&", &i, &x, name); 

with the input line: 

25 54.32E- 1 thorn pson 

will assign to t the value 25, to * the value 5.432, and name will 
contain thompson\0. Or: 

int i; float x; char name[50]; 

scanf ("%2d%f%*d%[ 1234567890]", &i, &x, name); 

with input: 

56789 0123 56a72 

will assign 56 to t, 780.0 to *, skip 0123, and place the string 56\0 in 
name. The next call to getchar (see yete(S)) will return a. 

See Also 

atof(S), getc(S), printf(S) 

Diagnostics 

These functions return EOF on end of input and a short count for 
missing or illegal data items. 



Notes 

The success of literal matches and suppressed assignments is not 
directly determinable. 

Trailing whitespace (including a newline) is left unread unless 
matched in the control string. 
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Return Value 

Successful calls return 0. Unsuccessful calls return -1, and errno 
is set to indicate the error. 

See Abo 

sdget(S), sdgetv(S) 
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Return Value 

On successful completion, the address at which the segment was 
attached is returned. Otherwise, -1 is returned, and errno is set to 
indicate the error. 



Notes 



Use of the SD.UNLOCK flag on systems without hardware support 
for shared data may cause severe performance degradation. 



See Also 

sdenter(S), sdgetv(S) 
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Name 

setbuf - Assigns buffering to a stream. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

setbuf (stream, buf) 
FILE *stream; 
char*buf; 

Description 

Setbuf is used after a stream has been opened but before it is read or 
written. It causes the character array buf to be used instead of an 
automatically allocated buffer. If buf is the constant pointer NULL, 
input/output will be completely unbuffered. 

A manifest constant BUFS1Z tells how big an array is needed: 

char buf [BUFSIZ]; 

A buffer is normally obtained from malloc(S) upon the first gete(S) 
or pute(S) on the file, except that output streams directed to termi- 
nals, and the standard error stream stderr are normally not buffered. 

A common source of error is allocation of buffer space as an 
"automatic" variable in a code block, and then failing to close the 
stream in the same block. 



See Also 

fopen(S), getc(S), malloc(S), putc(S) 
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Name 

setpgrp - Sets process group ID. 

Syntax 

int setpgrp () 

Description 

Setpgrp sets the process group ID of the calling process to the process 
ID of the calling process and returns the new process group ID. 

Return Value 

Setpgrp returns the value of the new process group ID. 

See Also 

exec(S), fork(S), getpid(S), intro(S), kill(S), signal(S) 
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Name 

shutdn - Flushes block I/O and halts the CPU. 

Syntax 

f include <sys/fllsys.h> 

shutdn (sbik) 
struct filsys *sblk; 



Description 

Shutdn causes all information in core memory that should be on disk 
to be written out This includes modified super-blocks, modified 
inodes, and delayed block I/O. The super-blocks of all writable file 
systems are flagged 'clean', so that they can be remounted without 
cleaning when XENIX is rebooted. Shutdn then prints "Normal Sys- 
tem Shutdown" on the console and halts the CPU. 

If tblk is nonzero, it specifies the address of a super-block which will 
be written to the root device as the last I/O before the halt This 
facility is provided to allow file system repair programs to supercede 
the system's copy of the root super-block with one of their own. 

Shutdn locks out all other processes while it is doing its work. How- 
ever, it is recommended that user processes be killed off (see 
At7/(S)) before calling ehutdn as some types of disk activity could 
cause file systems to not be flagged "clean". 

The caller must be the super-user. 



See Also 

fsck(C), haltsys(C), shutdown(C), mount(S), kill(S) 
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1. All of the receiving process' open file descriptors will be closed. 

2. If the parent process of the receiving process is executing z wait, 
it will be notified of the termination of the receiving process and 
the terminating signal's number will be made available to the 
parent process; see toait(S). 

3. If the parent process of the receiving process is not executing a 
wait, the receiving process will be transformed into a zombie 
process (see e*«S(S) for definition of zombie process). 

4. The parent process ID of each of the receiving process' existing 
child processes and zombie processes will be set to 1. This 
means the initialization process (see intro(S)) inherits each of 
these processes. 

5. An accounting record will be written on the accounting file if the 
system's accounting routine is enabled; see aect(S). 

6. If the receiving process' process ID, tty group ID, and process 
group ID are equal, the signal SIGHUP will be sent to all of the 
processes that have a process group ID equal to the process 
group ID of the receiving process. 

7. A "core image" will be made in the current working directory 

of the receiving process if rig is one for which an asterisk ( 

appears in the above list and the following conditions are met: ' 

- The effective user ID and the real user ID of the receiving 
process are equal. 

- An ordinary filenamed core exists and is writable or can be 
created. If the file must be created, it will have a mode of 0666 
modified by the file creation mask (see uma«&(S)), a file owner 
ID that is the same as the effective user ID of the receiving pro- 
cess, a file group ID that is the same as the effective group ID of 
the receiving process 

The SIGJGN value causes the process to ignore a signal. The signal 
tig is to be ignored. Note that the signal SIG3GLL cannot be 
ignored. 

A function address value causes to process to catch a signal. Upon 
receipt of the signal rig, the receiving process is to execute the 
signal- catching function pointed to by June. The signal number rig 
will be passed as the only argument to the signal- catching function. 
There are the following consequences: I 

1. Upon return from the signal- catching function, the receiving 
process will resume execution at the point it was interrupted and 
the value of func for the caught signs! will be set to SIGJDFL 
unless the signal is SI GILL, SIG1RAP, SIGCLD, orSIGPWR. 
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SIGJGN - ignore signal 

The signal is to be ignored. Also, if tig is SIGCLD, the 
calling process' child processes will not create zombie 
processes when they terminate; see extt(S). 

function addrees - catch signal 

If the signal is SIGPWR, the action to be taken is the 
same as that described above for fvnc equal to function 
addrett. The same is true if the signal is SIGCLD except, 
that while the process is executing the signal- catching 
function any received SIGCLD signals will be queued and 
the signal-catching function will be continually reentered 
until the queue is empty. 

The SIGCLD affects two other system calls (watt(S), and exit(S)) 
in the following ways: 

wait If the June value of SIGCLD is set to SIGJGN and a wait 
is executed, the wait will block until all of the calling pro- 
cess' child processes terminate; it will then return a value 
of - 1 with errno set to ECHILD. 

exit If in the exiting process' parent process the /tine value of 
SIGCLD is set to SIGJGN, the exiting process will not 
create a zombie process. 

When processing a pipeline, the shell makes the last process in the 
pipeline the parent of the proceeding processes. A process that 
may be piped into in this manner (and thus become the parent of 
other processes) should take care not to set SIGCLD to be caught. 



Notes 



The defined constant NSIG in signal. h standing for the number of 
signals is always at least one greater than the actual number. 
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Name 

sinh, cosh, tanh - Performs hyperbolic functions. 

Syntax 

^include < math. h> 

double sinh (x) 
double x; 

double cosh (x) 
double x; 

double tanh (x) 
double x; 



Description 

These functions compute the designated hyperbolic functions for real 
arguments. 



Diagnostics 

Sink and co$h return a huge value of appropriate sign when the 
correct value would overflow. 
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Name 

ssignal, gsignal - Implements software signals. 

Syntax 

^include < signal. h> 

int (*ssignal (sig, action) )( ) 
intsig, (*action)( ); 

int gsignal (sig) 
int sig; 



Description 

Ssignal and geignal implement a software facility similar to signal(S). 
This facility is used by the standard C library to enable the user to 
indicate the disposition of error conditions, and is also made avail- 
able to the user for his own purposes. 

Software signals made available to users are associated with integers 
in the inclusive range 1 through 15. An action for a software signal 
is established by a call to ssignal, and a software signal is raised by a 
call to gsignal. Raising a software signal causes the action esta- 
blished for that signal to be taken. 

The first argument to -ssignal is a number identifying the type of sig- 
nal for which an action is to be established. The second argument 
defines the action; it is either the name of a (user defined) action 
function or one of the manifest constants SIGJDFL (default) or 
SIGJGN (ignore). Ssignal returns the action previously established 
for that signal type; if no action has been established or the signal 
number is illegal, ssignal returns SIG J)FL. 

Gsignal raises the signal identified by its argument, sig: 

If an action function has been established for sig, then that 
action is reset to SIGJDFL and the action function is entered 
with argument sig. Gsignal returns the value returned to it by 
the action function. 

If the action for sig is SIGJGN , gsignal returns the value 1 and 
takes no other action. 

■If the action for sig is SIGJDFL , gsignal returns the value and 
takes no other action. 

If sig has an illegal value or no action was ever specified for 
sig, gsignal returns the value and takes no other action. 
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Name 

stat, fstat - Gets file status. 



Syntax 



•^include <sys/types.h> 
^include <sys/stat.h> 

int stat (path, buf) 
char *path; 
struct stat *buf; 

int fstat (tildes, buf) 
int tildes; 
struct stat *buf; 



Description 

Path points to a pathname naming a file. Read, write or execute 
permission of the named file is not required, but all directories listed 
in the pathname leading to the file must be searchable. Stat obtains 
information about the named file. 

Similarly, fstat obtains information about an open file known by the 
file descriptor fildee, obtained from a successful open, creat, dvp, 
fcntl, or pipe system call. 

Buf is a pointer to a $tat structure into which information is placed 
concerning the file. 

The contents of the structure pointed to by buf include the following 
members: 

ushort st_mode; /* File mode; see mknod(S) */ 

ino_t st_ino; /* Inode number */ 

dev_t st_dev; /* ID of device containing */ 

/* a directory entry for this file */ 

dev_t st_rdev; /* ID of device */ 

/* This entry is defined only for */ 

/* special files */ 

/* Number of links */ 

/* User ID of the file's owner */ 

/* Group ID of the file's group */ 

/* File size in bytes */ 

/■* Time of last access */ 

/* Time of last data modification */ 

/* Time of last file status change */ 

/* Times measured in seconds since */ 

/* 00:00:00 GMT, Jan. 1, 1970 */ 
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short 


st_nlink; 


ushort 


st_uid; 


ushort 


st_gid; 


off_t 


st_size; 


time_t 


st_atime; 


time_t 


st_mtime; 


time_t 


st_ctime; 



Name 

stdio - Performs standard buffered input and output. 



Syntax 



^include <stdio.h> 
nLE*stdin, *stdout, *stderr; 



Description 

The etdio library contains an efficient, user-level I/O buffering 
scheme. The in-line macros getc(S) and putc(S) handle characters 
quickly. The macros getckar, putchar, and the higher-level routines 
fgetc, fgete, fprintf, fputc, fpute, /read, fecanf, fwrite, gets, getw, print/, 
put$, putw, and ecanf all use getc and putc; they can be freely inter- 
mixed. 

A file with associated buffering is called a "stream" and is declared 
to be a pointer to a defined type FILE . Fopen(S) creates certain 
descriptive data for a stream and returns a pointer to designate the 
stream in all further transactions. Normally, there are three open 
streams with constant pointers declared in the "include" file and 
associated with the standard open files: 



stdin Standard input file [ 

stdout Standard output file 
stderr Standard error file 

A constant "pointer" NULL designates the null stream. 

An integer constant EOF is returned upon end-of-file or error by 
most integer functions that deal with streams (see the individual 
descriptions for details). 

Any program that uses this package must include the header file of 
pertinent macro definitions, as follows: 

#include <stdio.h> 

Most of the functions and constants mentioned in this section of the 
manual are declared in that "include" file and are described else- 
where. The constants and the following "functions" are imple- 
mented as macros (redeclaration of these names is perilous): fete, 
getehar, putc, putchar, fe of, f error, and fileno. , 
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Name 

stime - Sets the time. 



Syntax 



# include <sys /types. h> 
^include <sys/timeb.h> 

time_t stime (tp) 
long *tp; 



Description 

Stime sets the system's idea of the time and date. Tp points to the 
value of time as measured in seconds from 00:00:00 GMT January 1, 
1970. 

Stime will fail if the effective user ID of the calling process is not 
super-user. [EPERM] 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of- 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

time(S) 
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STRING (S) STRING (S) 

Description 

These functions operate on null-terminated strings. They do not 
check for overflow of any receiving string. 

Streat appends a copy of string $2 to the end of string el. Strncat 
copies at most n characters. Both return a pointer to the null- 
terminated result. 

Stremp compares its arguments and returns an integer greater than, 
equal to, or less than 0, according as el is lexicographically greater 
than, equal to, or less than e2. Strncmp makes the same comparison 
but looks at at most n characters. 

Strepy copies string $2 to «1, stopping after the null character has 
been moved. Strncpy copies exactly n characters, truncating or null- 
padding $2; the target may not be null- terminated if the length of $2 
is n or more. Both return el. 

Strlen returns the number of nonnull characters in e. 

Strckr (etrrchr) returns a pointer to the first (last) occurrence of 
character e in string », or NULL if e does not occur in the string. 
The null character terminating a string is considered to be part of the 
string. 

Strpbrk returns a pointer to the first occurrence in string tl of any 
character from string e2, or NULL if no character from e2 exists in 
«■*• 

Strepn (etrcepn) returns the length of the initial segment of string el 
which consists entirely of characters from (not from) string e2. 

Strtok considers the string el to consist of a sequence of zero or 
more text tokens separated by spans of one or more characters from 
the separator string e2. The first call (with pointer el specified) 
returns a pointer to the first character of the first token, and will 
have written a NULL character into el immediately following the 
returned token. Subsequent calls with zero for the first argument, 
will work through the string el in this way until no tokens remain. 
The separator string e2 may be different from call to call. When no 
token remains in el, a NULL is returned. 

Strdup returns a pointer to a duplicate copy of the string pointed to 
by e. The duplicate string is automatically allocated storage using a 
malloe(S) system call. This call allocates the exact number of bytes 
needed to store the string and its terminating null character. 
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Name 

swab - Swaps bytes. 



Syntax 



swab (from, to, n bytes) 
char *from, *to; 
intnbytes; 



Description 



Swab copies nbytet pointed to by from to the position pointed to by 
to, exchanging adjacent even and odd bytes. It is useful for tran- 
sporting binary data between machines that differ in the ordering of 
bytes. Nbyte* should be even. 
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Name 

system - Executes a shell command. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 

int system (string) 
char *string; 

Description 

System passes the etring to a new invocation of a shell (see $h(C)). 
The shell reads and executes the etring as if it had been typed as a 
command at a terminal, then returns the exit status of the command 
to the calling process. The calling process waits until the shell has 
returned a status before proceeding with execution. 



See Also 

sh(C), exec(S) 

Diagnostics 

Syetem stops if it can't execute eh{C). 
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TERM CAP ( S ) TERM GAP ( S ) 

write the file /etc/termeap. 

Tgetnum gets the numeric value of capability id, returning - 1 if is 
not given for the terminal. Tgetflag returns 1 if the specified capabil- 
ity is present in the terminal's entry, if it is not. Tgetrtr gets the 
string value of capability id, placing it in the buffer at area, advanc- 
ing the area pointer. It decodes the abbreviations for this field 
described in termeap(M), except for cursor addressing and padding 
information. 

Tgoto returns a cursor addressing string decoded from em to go to 
column deetcol in line deetime. It uses the external variables UP (from 
the up capability) and BC (if be is given rather than be) if necessary 
to avoid placing \n, CNTRL-D or NULL in the returned string. (Pro- 
grams which call tgoto should be sure to turn off the TAB3 bit (see 
tty(M)), since tgoto may now output a tab. Note that programs 
using term cap should in general turn off TAB3 anyway since some 
terminals use CNTRL-I for other functions, such as nondestructive 
space.) If a % sequence is given which is not understood, then tgoto 
returns "OOPS". 

Tpute decodes the leading padding information of the string cp; affent 
gives the number of lines affected by the operation, or 1 if this is 
not applicable, oute is a routine which is called with each character in 
turn. The external variable oepeed should contain the output speed 
of the terminal as encoded by ttty(C). The external variable PC 
should contain a pad character to be used (from the pc capability) if 
a NULL is inappropriate. 



Files 



/usr/lib/libtermcap.a - lterm cap library 
/etc/termcap data base 



See Also 

curses(S), termcap(M), tty(M) 



Credit 



This utility was developed at the University of California at Berkeley 
and is used with permission. 



Notes 

These routines can be linked by using the linker option - ltermcap. 
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TIME[S) TIME(S) 

The structure contains the time since the epoch in seconds, up to 
1000 milliseconds of more-precise interval, the local time zone 
(measured in minutes of time westward from Greenwich), and a flag 
that, if nonzero, indicates that Daylight Saving time applies locally 
during the appropriate part of die year. 



See Also 

date(C), stime(S), ctime(S) 
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Name 

tmpfile - Creates a temporary file. 

Syntax 

^include <stdio.h> 
FILE*tmpfile () 

Description 

Tmpfile creates a temporary file and returns a corresponding FILE 
pointer. Arrangements are made so that the file will automatically 
be deleted when the process using it terminates. The file is opened 
for update. 

See Also 

creat(S), unlink(S), fopen(S), mktemp(S), tmpnam(S) 
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TRIG{S) TRIG{S) 

Name 

sin, cos, tan, asin, acos, atan, atan2 - Performs trigonometric func- 
tions. 

Syntax 

^include <math.h> 

double sin (x) 
double x; 

double cos (x) 
double x; 

double asin (x) 
double x; 

double acos (x) 
double x; 

double atan (x) 
double x; 

double atan2 (y, x) 
double x, y; 

Description 

Sin, cot and tan return trigonometric functions of radian arguments. 
The magnitude of the argument should be checked by the caller to 
make sure the result is meaningful. 

Aein returns the arc sin in the range - rr/2 to tt/2. 

Acot returns the arc cosine in the range to tt. 

Atan returns the arc tangent of z in the range - jt/2 to jt/2. 

AtanS returns the arc tangent of y/x in the range - tt to jr. 

Diagnostics 

Arguments of magnitude greater than 1 cause aein and acoe to 
return value 0. 

Notes 

These routines can be linked with the linker option - lm. 
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Name 

ulimit - Gets and sete user limits. 



Syntax 



long ulimit (cmd, newlimit) 
int cmd; 
long newlimit; 



Description 



This function provides for control over process limits. The cmd 
values available are: 

1 Gets the process' file size limit. The limit is in units of disk 
blocks and is inherited by child processes. Files of any size can 
be read. 

2 Sets the process' file size limit to the value of newlimit. Any 
process may decrease this limit, but only a process with an 
effective user ID of super-user may increase the limit. Ulimit 
will fail and the limit will be unchanged if a process with an 
effective user ID other than super-user attempts to increase its 
file size limit [EPERM] 

3 * Gets the maximum possible break value. See «6rfc(S). 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a nonnegative value is returned. Oth- 
erwise, a value of - 1 is returned and trrno is set to indicate the 
error. 



See Also 

sbrk(S), chsize(S), write(S) 



Notes 



The file limit is only enforced on writes to regular files. Tapes, disks, 
and other devices of any size can be written. 
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Name 

umount- Unmounts a file system. 



Syntax 



int umount (spec) 
char *spec; 



Description 

Umount requests that a previously mounted file system contained on 
the block special device identified by epec be unmounted. Spec is a 
pointer to a pathname. After unmounting the file system, the direc- 
tory upon which the file system was mounted reverts to its ordinary 
interpretation. 

Umount may be invoked only by the super-user. 

Umount will fail if one or more of the following are true: 

The process' effective user ID is not super-user. [EPERM] 

Spec does not exist. [ENXIO] 

Spec is not a block special device. [ENOTBLK] 

Spec is not mounted. [EINVAL) 

A file on epec is busy. [EBUSY] 

Spec points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 

Return Value 

Upon successful completion a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 

See Also 

mount(C), mount(S) 
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UNAME{S) UNAME{S) 

See Also 

uname(C) 

Notes 

Not all fields may be set on a particular system. 
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Name 

unlink - Removes directory entry. 



Syntax 



int unlink (path) 
char *path; 



Description 



Unlink removes the directory entry named by the pathname pointed 
to by path. 

The named file is unlinked unless one or more of the following are 
true: 

A component of the path prefix is not a directory. [ENOTDIR] 

The named file does not exist. [ENOENT] 

Search permission is denied for a component of the path prefix. 

[EACCES] 

Write permission is denied on the directory containing the link 
to be removed. [EACCES] 

The named file is a directory and the effective user ID of the 
process is not super-user. [EACCES] 

The entry to be unlinked is the mount point for a mounted file 
system. [EBUSY] 

The entry to be unlinked is "." or ".." in the root directory of a 
mounted filesystem. [EBUSY] 

The entry to be unlinked is the last link to a pure procedure 
(shared text) file that is being executed. [ETXTBSY] 

The directory entry to be unlinked is part of a read-only file sys- 
tem. [EROFS] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 

When all links to a file have been removed and no process has the 
file open, the space occupied by the file is freed and the file ceases to 
exist. If one or more processes have the file open when the last link 
is removed, the removal is postponed until all references to the file 
have been closed. 
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Name 

ustat- Gets file system statistics. 



Syntax 



#include <sys /types. h> 
^include <ustat.h> 

int ustat (dev, buf) 

int dev; 

struct ustat *buf; 



Description 



Uetat returns information about a mounted file system. Dev is a 
device number identifying a device containing a mounted file system. 
Buf is a pointer to a uetat structure that includes the following ele- 
ments: 

daddr_t f_tfree; /* Total free blocks */ 

ino_t f_tinode; /* Number of free inodes */ 

char f_fname[6|; /* Filsys name */ 

char f_fpack[6]; /* Filsys pack name */ 

Ustat will fail if one or more of the following are true: 

Dev is not the device number of a device containing a mounted 
file system. [EINVAL] 

Buf points outside the process' allocated address space. 

[EFAULT] 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

stat(S), filesystem(F) 



Notes 



When using file systems from previous versions of XENIX, feek(C) 
must be run on the file system before mounting. Otherwise the uetat 
system call will not work correctly. This only needs to be done once. 
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UTIME(S) UTIME(S) 

Times is not NULL and points outside the process' allocated 
address space. [EFAULT] 

Path points outside the process' allocated address space. 

lEFAULTl 



Return Value 

Upon successful completion, a value of is returned. Otherwise, a 
value of - 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

stat(S) 
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WAIT{S) WAIT{S) 

Wait will fail and return immediately if one or more of the following 
are true: 

The calling process has no existing unwaited-for child processes. 
[ECHILD] 

Statjoc points to an illegal address. [EFAULT] 



Return Value 

If wait returns due to the receipt of a signal, a value of - 1 is 
returned to the calling process and errno is set to EINTR. If wait 
returns due to a stopped or terminated child process, the process ID 
of the child is returned to the calling process. Otherwise, a value of 
- 1 is returned and errno is set to indicate the error. 



See Also 

exec(S), exit(S), fork(S), pause(S), signal(S) 

Warning 

See Warning in «jfiaf(S). 
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Name 

write- Writes to a file. 



Syntax 



int write (tildes, buf, nbyte) 
int tildes ; 
char *buf ; 
unsigned nbyte; 



Description 

Fildee is a file descriptor obtained from a ereat, open, drip, fend, or 
pipe system call. 

Write attempts to write nbyte bytes from the buffer pointed to by buf 
to the file associated with the fildee. 

On devices capable of seeking, the actual writing of data proceeds 
from the position in the file indicated by the file pointer. Upon 
return from write, the file pointer is incremented by the number of 
bytes actually written. 

On devices incapable of seeking, writing always takes place starting 
at the current position. The value of a file pointer associated with 
such a device is undefined. 

If the O.APPEND flag of the file status flags is set, the file pointer 
will be set to the end of the file prior to each write. 

Write will fail and the file pointer will remain unchanged if one or 
more of the following are true: 

Fildee is not a valid file descriptor open for writing. [EBADFJ 

An attempt is made to write to a pipe that is not open for read- 
ing by any process. [EPIPE and SIGPIPE signal] 

An attempt was made to write a file that exceeds the process' 
file size limit or the maximum file size. See u/irott(S). [EFBIG] 

Buf points outside the process' allocated address space. 
[EFAULT] 

If a write requests that more bytes be written than there is room for 
(e.g., the ulitnit (see u/tmiif(S)) or the physical end of a medium), 
only as many bytes as there is room for will be written. For exam- 
ple, suppose there is space for 20 bytes more in a file before reach- 
ing a limit A write of 512 bytes will return 20. The next write of a 
nonzero number of bytes will give a failure return (except as noted 
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Name 

xlist, fxlist- Gets name list entries from files. 



Syntax 



^include <a.out.h> 
xlist( filename, xl) 
char "filename; 
struct xlist xl[ ]; 

# include <a.out.h> 
^include <stdio.h> 
fxlist(fp, xl) 
FILE *fp; 
struct xlist xl[ ]; 



Description 

Fxliet performs the same function as xliet, except that fxlist accepts a 
pointer to a previously opened file intead of a filename. 

Xliet examines the name list in the given executable output file and 
selectively extracts a list of values. The name list structure xl con- 
sists of an array of xliet structures containing names, types, values, 
and segment values (if applicable). The list is terminated by either a 
pointer to a null name or a null pointer. Each name is looked up in 
the name list of the file. If the name is found, the type and value of 
the name are inserted into the next two fields. The segment value (if 
it exists) is inserted in the third field. If the name is not found, 
both entries are set to zero. See a.out(F) for a discussion of the xlist 
structure. 

X.out and a.out formats are understood, as well as 8086 relocatable 
and x. out segmented formats. 

If the symbol table is in a.out format, and if the symbol name given 
to xliet is longer than eight characters, only the first eight characters 
are used for comparison. In all other cases, the name given to xliet 
must be the same length as a name list entry in order to match. 

If two or more symbols happen to match the name given to xliet, 
then the type and value used will be those of the last symbol found. 



See Also 

a.out(F) 
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Name 

aout- Format of assembler and link editor output 

Description 

A.out is the output file of the assembler a$ and the link editor Id. 
Both programs will make a.out executable if there were no errors in 
assembling or linking, and no unresolved external references. 

The format of a.out, called the x. out or segmented x.out format, is 
defined by the files futrfinelude/a.ovt.h and /u$rfinelude/$y$frel$pn.k. 
The a.out file has the following general layout: 

1. Header. 

2. Extended header. 

3. File segment table (for segmented formats). 

4. Segments (Text, Data, Symbol, and Relocation). 

In the segmented format, there may be several text and data seg- 
ments, depending on the memory model of the program. Segments 
within the file begin on boundaries which are multiplies of 512 bytes 
as defined by the file's pagesue. 

See Also 

as( CP) , ld( CP) , nm( CP) , strip( CP) . 
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AR{F) AR{F) 

Name 

ar - Archive file format. 



Description 

The archive command ar is used to combine several files into one. 
Archives are used mainly as libraries to be searched by the link edi- 
tor ld(C). 

A file produced by ar has a magic number at the start, followed by 
the constituent files, each preceded by a file header. The magic 
number is 0177545 octal (or 0xff65 hexadecimal). The header of 
each file is declared in /usr/include/ar.h. 

Each file begins on a word boundary; a null byte is inserted between 
files if necessary. Nevertheless the size given reflects the actual size 
of the file exclusive of padding. 

Notice there is no provision for empty areas in an archive file. 



See Also 

ar(CP), ld(CP) 
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Name 

core- Format of core image file. 

Description 

XENIX writes out a core image of a terminated process when any of 
various errors occur. See $ignal(S) for the list of reasons; the most 
common are memory violations, illegal instructions, bus errors, and 
user-generated quit signals. The core image is called core and is 
written in the process' working directory (provided it can be; normal 
access controls apply). A process with an effective user ID different 
from the real user ID will not produce a core image. 

The first section of the core image is a copy of the system's per-user 
data for the process, including the registers as they were at the time 
of the fault. The size of this section depends on the parameter urize, 
which is defined in /usr/include/sys/param.h. The remainder 
represents the actual contents of the user's core area when the core 
image was written. If the text segment is read-only and shared, or 
separated from data space, it is not dumped. 

The format of the information in the first section is described by the 
ueer structure of the system, defined in /usr/include/sys/user.h. 
The locations of registers, are outlined in /usr/include/sys/reg.h. 

See Also 

adb(CP), setuid(S), signal(S) 
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Name 

dir - Format of a directory. 

Syntax 

^include <sys/dir.h> 

Description 

A directory behaves exactly like an ordinary file, except that no user 
may write into a directory. The fact that a file is a directory is indi- 
cated by a bit in the flag word of its inode entry (see file$yetem(F)). 
The structure of a directory is given in the include file 
/usr/include/sys/dir.h. 

By convention, the first two entries in each directory are"dot" (.) 
and "dotdot" (..). The first is an entry for the directory itself. The 
second is for the parent directory. The meaning of dotdot is 
modified for the root directory of the master file system; there is no 
parent, so dotdot has the same meaning as dot 

See Also 

filesystem(F) 
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DUMP(F) 

The fields of the header structure are as follows: 
c_type The type of the header. 

The date the dump was taken. 

The date the file system was dumped from. 

The current volume number of the dump. 



DUMP(F) 



c_date 
c_ddate 
c_volume 
c_tapea 



The current block number of this record. This is 
counting 512 byte blocks. 



c_inumber The number of the inode being dumped if this is of 
type TSJNODE. 

c_magic This contains the value MAGIC above, truncated as 

needed. 

c_checksum This contains whatever value is needed to make the 
block sum to CHECKSUM. 

c_dinode This is a copy of the inode as it appears on the file 

system. 

c_ count This is the count of characters following that describe 

the file. A character is zero if the block associated 
with that character was not present on the file system, 
otherwise the character is nonzero. If the block was 
not present on the file system no block was dumped 
and it is replaced as a hole in the file. If there is not 
sufficient space in this block to describe all of the 
blocks in a file, TS^ADDR blocks will be scattered 
through the file, each one picking up where the last 
left off. 

c_addr This is the array of characters that is used as described 

above. 

Each volume except the last ends with a tapemark (read as an end of 
file). The last volume ends with a TS_END block and then the tape- 
mark. 

The structure idates describes an entry of the file where dump his- 
tory is kept. 



See Also 

dump(C), restor(C), filesystem(F) 
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try again. To free an inode, provided $_ninode is less than 100, place 
its number into $_inode\t_ninodt\ and increment $jninode. If 
$_ninode is already 100, do not bother to enter the freed inode into 
any table. This list of inodes only speeds up the allocation process. 
The information about whether the inode is really free is maintained 
in the inode itself. 

Sjtinode is the total free inodes available in the file system. 

S_fiock and $Jloek are flags maintained in the core copy of the file 
system while it is mounted and their values on disk are immaterial. 
The value of e_fmod on disk is also immaterial, and is used as a flag 
to indicate that the super-block has changed and should be copied to 
the disk during the next periodic update of file system information. 

Sjronly is a read-only flag to indicate write-protection. 

Sjtime is the last time the super-block of the file system was 
changed, and is a double-precision representation of the number of 
seconds that have elapsed since 00:00 Jan. 1, 1070 (GMT). During a 
reboot, the tjtime of the super-block for the root file system is used 
to set the system's idea of the time. 

I-numbers begin at 1, and the storage for inodes begins in block 2. 
Also, inodes are 64 bytes long, so 8 of them fit into a block. There- 
fore, inode t is located in block (t+ 15)/8, and begins 
64X((*+ 15) (mod 8)) bytes from its start Inode 1 is reserved for 
future use. Inode 2 is reserved for the root directory of the file sys- 
tem, but no other i-number has a built-in meaning. Each inode 
represents one file. For the format of an inode and its flags, see 
inode (F). 



Files 

/usr/include/sys/filsys.h 
/usr/in elude /sys/stat.h 

See Also 

fsck(C), mkfs(C), inode(F) 
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MASTER (F) 



Name 

master - master device information table 



Description 

This file is used by the config{ CP) program to obtain device informa- 
tion that enables it to generate the configuration files. The file con- 
sists of 4 parts, each separated by a line with a dollar sign ($) in 
column 1. Part 1 contains device information; part 2 contains the 
line discipline table; part 3 contains names of devices that have 
aliases; part 4 contains tunable parameter information. Any line 
with an asterisk (.*) in column 1 is treated as a comment 

Part 1 contains lines consisting of 14 fields with the fields delimited 
by tabs and/or blanks: 



Field 1 
Field 2 
Field 3 



Field 4: 



Field 5 
Field 6 
Field 7 
Field 8 
Field 9 



Field 10: 
Fields 1.1-14: 



device name (8 chars, maximum), 
interrupt vector size (decimal, in bytes), 
device mask (octal)- each "on" bit indicates that 
the driver has the corresponding handler or struc- 
ture: 

000400 tty structure 

000200 stop handler 

000100 not used 

000040 not used 

000020 open handler 

000010 close handler 

000004 read handler 

000002 write handler 

000001 ioctl handler, 
device type indicator (octal): 

000200 allow only one of these devices 

000100 not used 

000040 not used 

000020 required device 

000010 block device 

000004 character device 

000002 not used 
000001 not used. 

handler prefix (4 chars, maximum). 

not used. 

major device number for block- type device. 

major device number for character- type device. 

maximum number of devices per controller 

(decimal). 

not used. 

maximum of four interrupt vector addresses. 

Each address is followed by a unique letter or a 

blank. 
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Name 

mnttab - Format of mounted file system table. 



Syntax 



^include <stdio.h> 
^include <mnttab.h> 



Description 



The fttcfmnitab file contains a table of devices mounted by the 
mount(C) command. 

Each table entry contains the pathname of the directory on which 
the device is mounted, the name of the device special file, the 
read/write permissions of the special file, and the date on which the 
device was mounted. 

The maximum number of entries in mnttab is based on the system 
parameter NMOUNT located in /usr/sys/conf/c.c, which defines the 
number of allowable mounted special files. 



See Also 

mount(C) 
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The first line (@s) contains the number of lines 
inserted/deleted/unchanged respectively. The second line (@d) 
contains the type of the delta (currently, normal: D, and removed: 
R), the SCCS ID of the delta, the date and time of creation of the 
delta, the login name corresponding to the real user ID at the time 
the delta was created, and the serial numbers of the delta and its 
predecessor, respectively. 

The @i, @x, and @g lines contain the serial numbers of deltas 
included, excluded, and ignored, respectively. These lines are 
optional. 

The @ m lines (optional) each contain one MR number associated 
with the delta; the @ c lines contain comments associated with the 
delta. 

The @ e line ends the delta table entry. 



U$er Namee 

The list of login names and/or numerical group IDs of users who 
may add deltas to the file, separated by new-lines. The lines contain- 
ing these login names and/or numerical group IDs are surrounded by 
the bracketing lines @ u and @ U. An empty list allows anyone to 
make a delta. 



Flag$ 

Keywords used internally (see admin{CP) for more information on 
their use). Each flag line takes the form: 

@ f <flag> <optional text> 

The following flags are defined: 

@ft <type of program > 

@fv < program name > 

@ f i 

@fb 

@fm <module name> 

@ f f <floor> 

@f c <ceiling> 

@fd <defaultrsid> 

Qfn 

@f j 

@ f 1 <lock-release8> 

@fq <user defined> 

The t flag defines the replacement for the identification keyword. 
The v flag controls prompting for MR numbers in addition to com- 
ments; if the optional text is present it defines an MR number 
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Name 

types- Primitive system data types. 

Syntax 

#include <sys/types.h> 



Description 

The data types defined in the include file <sys/typea.h> are used 
in XENIX system code; some data of these types are accessible to 
user code. 

The form iaddrjt is used for disk addresses except in an inode on 
disk, see JUe$yetem[F) . Times are encoded in seconds since 00:00:00 
GMT, January 1, 1070. The major and minor parts of a device code 
specify kind and unit number of a device and are installation* 
dependent Offsets are measured in bytes from the beginning of a 
file. The labeljt variables are used to save the processor state while 
another process is running. 



See Also i 

filesystem(F) 
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is not loaded. 

The layout of a symbol table entry, and the principal flag values 
that distinguish symbol types, are given in the include file, if a 
symbol's type is undefined external, and the value field is non- 
zero, the symbol is interpreted by the loader, Id, as me name of a 
common region whose size is indicated by the value of the symbol. 
The value of a word in the text or data portions, which is not a 
reference to an undefined external symbol, is exactly the value that 
will appear in core when the file is executed, if a word in the text 
or data portion involves a reference to an undefined external sym- 
bol, as indicated by the relocation information for mat word, then 
the value of the word as stored in the file is an offset from the 
associated external symbol. 

When the file is processed by the loader and the external symbol 
becomes defined, the value of the symbol will be added into the 
word in the file. If relocation information is present, it amounts to 
one word per word of program text or initialized data. 

Files 

/usr/include/a.out.h 

Notes 

See also as(CP), Id(CP), nm(CP), /usr/include/a.out.h. 
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